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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  NOT  TO  BE  HAMPERED 


Publishers  Who  Have  Agreed  to  Plan  to  Have  Federal  Trade  Commission  Fix  Price  for 
News  Print  Assured  by  Attorney  Heney  that  Government’s  Investigation  of  Criminal 
Responsibility  of  Manufacturers  Will  Continue — Prediction  Made  that  Paper 
Makers’  Organization  Will  Dissolve — Many  Publishers  Sign  Agreement. 


{Bpecial  to  Tbb  Rditob  and  Pubushxb.) 

Washinotoni,  D.  C.,  March  2. — After 
passing  a  resolution  declaring  that  there 
should  be  no  suspension  of  the  Federal 
investigation  of  the  news  print  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  have  been  charged  with 
entering  into  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  publishers  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  win  permit  tliat  body  to  fix  the 
price  of  print  paper  from  March  1  to 
September  1. 

This,  it  is  thought,  will  carry  with 
it  the  dissolution  of  the  manufacturers’ 
association.  It  is  thought  that  the  new 
price  will  be  $2.50 — not  to  exceed  $2.60 
— a  hundred  pounds. 

The  papermakers,  who  tried  repeated¬ 
ly  to  cause  dissension  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  are  now,  it  is  said  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  What  looked  like  a 
perfect  organization  less  than  a  month 
ago  has  been  wrecked  against  the  wall 
of  public  protest.  All  the  arguments 
formerly  advanced  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  engulfed  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  stand  of  the  publishers,  who  con¬ 
ceded  not  one  inch  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  restore  a  free  competitive 
market.  The  paper  makers’  ranks 
are  rift  with  dissension,  and  they 
are  quarrelling  among  themselves  it  is 
said.  Conditions  among  them  to-day 
are  such  that  their  organization  is 
threatened  with  dissolution  by  reeison  of 
internal  differences.  The  identical  con¬ 
dition  which  they  attempted  to  force  on 
the  publishers  has  overtaken  them. 

Counting  the  mills  owned  by  news¬ 
papers,  such  as  the  New  York  World 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Pacific 
Coast  plants,  and  the  mills  that  were 
not  members  of  the  News  Print  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  with  those  paper- 
makers  who  have  agreed,  in  the  face  of 
the  Federal  grand  jury  investigation,  to 
permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
fix  the  price,  something  like  1,212,000 
tons  of  news  print,  or  more  than  half  of 
the  production  of  the  continent,  will  be 
represented  in  the  agreement  to  let  the 
Commission  fix  prices.  It  is  the  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  that  other  mills  will 
fall  into  line,  and  that  within  thirty  days 
there  will  be  such  a  tumbling  in  the 
price  of  news  print  as  has  not  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  some  time  past. 

SOME  PUBLISHERS  IN  DOUBT. 

There  are  publishers,  however,  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  effect  will  be 
permanent.  They  profess  to  see  in  the 


consent  of  the  manufacturers  a  plan  to 
gain  time.  Generally  speaking,  bow¬ 
ers  is  that  they  have  adopted  the  proper 
course. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that 
the  manufacturers  will  not  again  be 
permitted  to  form  any  combination  that 
will  allow  them  to  get  together  on  any 
kind  of  an  understanding.  It  is  stated 
that  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  to 
prevent  this.  One  method  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  go  ahead  with  the  grand 
jury  proceedings. 

Assurances  have  been  received  that 
sufficient  machines  will  be  placed  on 
news  print  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
demand,  and  that  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  shortage  of  paper,  or  a  return  to 
the  auction  market  that  has  existed  for 
nearly  one  year  past. 

MAT  SET  A  MAXIMUM  PRICE. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Commission 
will  set  a  maximum  price,  above  which 
the  price  of  paper  will  not  go,  and  be¬ 
low  which  some  manufacturers  will 
doubtless  give  quotations  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  to  thO  manner  in  which  prices  will 
be  worked  out,  nothing  is  said.  It  may 
be  that  a  sliding  scale  will  be  adopted 
for  each  mill,  based  entirely  on  its  cost 
of  production. 

PRICES  THAT  MAY  BE  SET. 

The  price  set  may  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $2.60  at  the  mill — possibly  as  low  as 
$2.50,  maybe  lower.  It  is  possible  that 
there  will  be  a  sliding  scale,  based  on 
the  costs  of  production  of  the  different 
mills. 

Within  ninety  days  it  is  expected 
that  the  sulphite  market  will  be  back 
to  normal,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  enormous  Increase  in  the 
production  of  that  Important  primary 
material.  American  capital,  attracted 
by  the  high  prices  at  which  sulphite 
has  been  selling — in  some  cases  for  as 
much  as  $130  a  ton — has  developed 
that  branch  of  the  industry  to  the  poiot 
where  it  will  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  export  that  material  to  other 
countries,  divorcing  America  from  ne¬ 
cessity  of  purchasing  in  foreign  lands. 

PUBLISHERS  AGREE  TO  STAND  TOGETTHER. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  publishers 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Monday  morning,  a  conference  was  held 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  at  which  the 
action  of  the  course  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  endorsed,  and 
at  which  It  was  determined  to  stand  by 


restoration  of  a  free  and  competitive 
market  for  news  print. 

Following  the  morning  conference 
with  the  Commission,  which  was  held 
behind  closed  doors  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  and  at  which  Francis  J.  Heney, 
coun.seI  for  the  Commission,  spoke  and 
outlined  the  plan,  a  second  meeting  of 
the  publishers  was  held,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Commission  at  the  afternoon 
gathering,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  INVESTIGATION  TO  CONTINUE. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  those  assembled 
that  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
these  pending  conferences  there  should, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  be  no 
suspension  or  interruption  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  causes  leading  to  the 
conditions  now  existing  in  the  news 
print  paper  trade  now  proceeding 
through  the  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Justice." 

There  was  no  Intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  stop¬ 
ping  its  investigation,  Mr.  Heney  de¬ 
clared  to  the  publishers,  after  the  reso¬ 
lution  had  been  read;  and,  following 
discussion  and  the  asking  and  answer¬ 
ing  of  questions,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted: 

APPROVED  THE  COMMISSION’S  PLAN. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  relative  to  a  meth¬ 
od  of  adjusting  prices  meets  with  the 
approval  of  those  present.” 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  by  a  rising  vote,  after  which 
the  following  resolution,  Introduced  by 
M.  F.  Hanson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  passed: 

WILL  CURTAIL  CONSUMPTION.  , 

"Resolved  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  present  at  this  meeting  agree 
to  use  less  news  print  paper  in  1917 
than  they  used  in  1916,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  this  will  create  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  will  Insure  a  supply  to  all 
newspapers,  particularly  the  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  who  have  difficulty  in  securing  an 
adequate  supply;  and  we  recommend  to 
all  newspaper  publishers  that  they  do 
likewise  in  our  common  interest.’’. 

No  plan  of  arbitration  would  be  taken 
up,  it  was  stated,  unless  the  publish¬ 
ers  agreed  to  cooperate  to  reduce  their 
tonnage  requirements,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  the  plan  through.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  those  present  were  ask- 
ever,  the  sentiment  among  the  publish¬ 


ed  to  reply  to  a  number  of  questions 
submitted  by  the  Commission,  and  to 
sign  an  agreement.  The  form  of  agree¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Commission,  and 
to  which  nearly  all  present  attached 
their  signatures,  follows. 

AGREEMENT  PRESENTED  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

The  followlDR  are  the  qaestlons  and  form  of 
agreement,  which  the  pnbllahera  aigned:  Name 
of  representative;  name  of  pnbilcatlon ;  where 
published;  name  of  company  supplying  paper; 
tons  specified  In  present  contract;  period  covered 
by  the  contract;  price  specllled  In  present  con¬ 
tract;  tons  of  paper  on  hand  March  1;  have 
you  eliminated  returns;  have  you  eliminated 
wastes? 

Form  of  Agreement  i  ' 

With  the  understanding  that  the  price  in  my 

contract  made  with  the  -  company  for 

the  purchase  of  standard  news  print  paper  be 

reduced  at  least  to - per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b. 

mill  for  the  period  March  1  to  September  1, 
1917,  I  hereby  agree  to  release  each  month  up 
to  —  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  contracted  for,  the 
paper  thus  released  to  be  used  In  the  manner  to 
be  determined  by  the  Commission  to  help  pub¬ 
lishers  without  contracts,  and  I  further  agree 
that  I  will  not  purchase  any  paper  In  addition 
to  that  already  contracted  for  without  the  consent 
of  the  Commission. 

(Signed)  -  - 


AGREE  TO  5  PER  CENT.  REDUCTION. 

Some  publishers  signed  the  above 
agreement  in  blank,  leaving  to  the  CJom- 
misslon  the  matter  of  filling  In  the  re¬ 
ductions  they  would  make  In  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  news  print  during  the  next  six 
months.  Most  of  those  who  sigmed 
agreed  to  make  a  reduction  of  6  per 
cent. 

A  number  present,  either  because  they 
doubted  the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  or 
wishing  to  think  the  matter  over,  with¬ 
held  their  signatures.  It  was  stated 
that,  if  the  Commission  agrees  to  put 
the  plan  of  price- fixing  into  operation 
— and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will — that  publishers  who  de¬ 
cline  to  sign  would  not  be  enabled  to 
participate  in  the  reduction  in  price.  An 
opportunity  is  to  be  given  to  newspa¬ 
per  men  who  were  not  present  to  at¬ 
tach  their  signatures  to  the  agreement, 
it  is  said. 

COMMISSION  WILL  MAKE  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  the  event  of  necessity,  due  to 
shortage  of  supply,  if  need  be,  the  Com¬ 
mission,  it  is  understood,  will  under¬ 
take  to  distribute  to  smaller  publishers 
who  are  without  contract  paper  from 
the  5  per  cent,  which  the  signers  agree 
to  relinquish.  It  is  understood  also 
that  publishers  who  sign  the  agreement 
the  committee  in  its  demand  for  the 
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will  not  go  Into  the  open  market  to 
make  purchases,  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  auction 
prlcea  such  as  have  existed  for  nearly 
one  year.  Above  the  agreement  slgrn- 
ed  by  publishers,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  appeared,  which  they  were  asked 
to  answer: 

INFORMATION  ASKED. 

1.  flare  yon  eliminated  “retnrns”? 

2.  Oonid  yon,  by  rigid  economy,  get  along  on 

leas  paper  than  yon  bare  arranged  for 
■  In  1917? 

3.  Gould  yon  atand  a  5  per  cent,  reduction? 

4.  Wbat  la  the  higheat  price  yon  are  paying 

for  paper?  To  what  percentage  of  your 
anpply  doea  It  apply? 

5.  What  la  the  loweat  price  you  bare?  For 

what  part  of  yonr  paper? 

6.  What,  In  yonr  judgment,  would  be  a  fair 

price  for  newa  print,  conaldering  Inrreaaed 
coata  and  uncertainty? 

7.  Would  anch  a  price.  If  made  by  the  Inter¬ 

national  and  a  few  othera.  break  the 
market? 

R.  Would  .Ton  be  willing  not  lo  go  on  the  open 
market  for  paper? 

9.  What  price  would  aheet  newa  atand? 

10.  What.  In  yonr  judgment,  la  the  beat  arrange¬ 
ment  to  make  for  the  protection  of  amall 
high-coaf  mllla? 

These  questions  and  the  replies  to 
them  constitute,  with  the  agreement,  the 
attitude  the  publishers  will  adopt  in  the 
purchase  of  their  news  print  supply  for 
the  next  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  is  declared,  that  a  free 
competitive  market  will  have  been  re¬ 
stored,  and  conditions  will  be  such  that 
the  manufacturers  will  not  attempt  to 
again  create  a  condition  which  has  ex¬ 
isted,  and  a  shortage  which  publi.shers 
have  con.stantly  claimed  was  artificial, 
with  con.sequent  extortionate  prices. 

HBNKT  ADDRESSES  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

When  the  Commission  assembled  at 
the  Raleigh  Hotel  Monday  morning, 
Francis  J.  rfeney,  .special  counsel,  out¬ 
lined  the  proposal  of  the  manufacturers. 
He  reviewed  the  situation  briefly,  told 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  efforts  it  had  been 
making  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  fair 
alike  to  publishers  and  manufacturers. 
He  declared  that  the  plans  contemplat¬ 
ed  will  prevent  the  paper  makers  from 
again  bringing  about  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  arbitration  would 
make  it  possible  to  secure  a  reduction 
in  price,  and  afford  Immediate  relief  to 
the  larger  publishers,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  to  the  smaller  newspapers 
of  the  country  an  adequate  supply  of 
white  paper  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  re¬ 
move  the  speculative  element  which  has 
been  such  a  factor  in  the  open  market 
conditions  the  past  several  months. 
During  the  six  months'  period  when  the 
prices  which  the  Commission  will  set 
shall  prevail,  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
about  a  condition  that  will  restore  the 
free  and  competitive  market  that  has 
existed  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  impossible  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  bring  about  any  combination 
in  the  future  that  smacks  of  price  fixing 
or  the  creation  of  an  artificial  shortage. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  short¬ 
age.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
shown  that  there  had  been  no  shortage. 
It  was  not  expected  that  members  who 
signed  the  agreement  would  be  asked  to 
reduce  or  relinquish  any  part  of  their 
paper.  Manufacturers  had  agreed  to 
place  a  sufflcient  number  of  machines 
at  work  to  insure  a  supply,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  American  newspapers. 
Some  machines  might  be  taken  off  for 
other  grades,  but  others  more  suited 
would  be  substituted,  and  the  work  of 
manufacture  speeded  up. 

“There  is  no  danger  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  doing  this  thing  over  again,”  he 
declared.  "If  after  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months'  period,  they  should  at¬ 


tempt  to  do  this  again,  and  other  prose¬ 
cution  is  not  pushed,  I  will  come  back 
here  and  prosecute  them  myself,  if  they 
fall  to  live  up  to  their  agreement,”  Mr. 
Heney  said. 

INVBBTIGATINa  THE  SHORTAGE. 

Questions  put  to  Mr.  Heney  brought 
out  the  information  that  the  charge 
that  manufacturers  had  limited  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  considered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  as  one  phase  of  the 
criminal  investigation  in  progress  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Federal  grand  jury. 

There  was  no  danger  whatever,  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  that  was  be¬ 
ing  conducted,  that  manufacturers 
would  ever  attempt  to  create  the  same 
condition  again,  he  said. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  Mr.  Glass, 
chairman  of  the  Paper  Committee  of 
the  American  New.spaper  Publishers 
A.ssoclation  stated  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  publishers  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commission  to  adjust  prices  be 
approved. 

DEPENDS  ON  LARGER  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Commls.sion  has  not  yet  conclud¬ 
ed  that  it  will  set  the  price,  Mr.  Heney 
said.  It  all  depended  on  the  attitude  of 
the  larger  publishers.  If  they  agreed 
to  the  plan  outlined  to  them  by  the 
Commission,  they  would  obtain  an  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  in  price  and  the  small 
publishers  of  the  country  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  any  embarrassment  so  far  as 
a  supply  of  paper  sufficient  for  their 
needs  is  concerned.  There  may  be  some 
free  tonnage  available.  If  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  set  a  higher  price  than 
that  named  in  the  contracts  publishers 
now  have,  he  .said,  it  will  not  apply.  If 
they  set  a  lower  price,  the  publishers 
will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

ADVOCATES  CURTAILING  CONSUMPTION. 

Senator  Hitchcock  said  it  was  neces- 
.sary  to  consider  the  factors  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  know  whether  one  fac¬ 
tor  will  only  affect  the  price,  and  this 
concerned  the  larger  publishers.  The 
other  factor  was  the  manner  in  which 
small  publishers  are  affected  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  with  them 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  price,  but 
whether  or  not  they  could  get  news 
print  at  any  price.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  he  said,  for  the  larger  publishers 
to  curtail  consumption  as  much  as  5 
per  cent.,  which  would  make  available 
for  the  use  of  the  smaller  papers  some¬ 
thing  like  90,000  tons.  Sixty  thousand 
tons,  he  said,  would  have  given  relief 
last  fall.  There  was  an  Increase  of 
160.000  tons  of  news  print  manufactur¬ 
ed  last  year.  There  will  be  an  Increase 
the  coming  year  of  probably  200,000 
tons.  There  is  apparently  no  shortage 
at  the  present  time,  but  there  is  a  very 
close  balance.  There  was  an  Increased 
consumption  last  year  of  200,000  tons, 
and  to  supply  that' reserve  .stocks  were 
depleted.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
large  publishers  agreeing  to  yield  a 
portion  ’of  their  supply.  Replying  to  a 
question.  Senator  Hitchcock  said  that 
it  was  only  necessary  for  the  larger 
publishers  to  agree  to  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Heney  in  order  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  he  saw  it. 

SPEAKS  FOR  SMALL  PUBLISHERS. 

Commissioner  Davies  said  that  the 
Commission  is  desirous  of  giving  the 
greatest  measure  of  relief,  and  that 
was  its  purpose  in  calling  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  "Washington  to  talk  the  matter 
over.  “If  we  see  in  advance  that  it  is 
useless  to  go  ahead,  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation  between  large  and  small 
publishers,  we  might  decide  not  to  go 
ahead  and  consider  the  reduction  in 
price  alone,  if  it  should  involve  any 


proposition  that  will  not  save  the  small¬ 
er  publishers.” 

CURTAILED  BY  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  E.  Turner,  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Pilot,  .said  that  he  faced  a  problem  that 
was  complex.  Last  year  he  flgured  on 
a  contract  basis  of  1,350  tons  of  news 
print,  at  $2.23.  He  actually  used  1,450 
tons.  This  year  all  he  could  be  assured 
of  was  1,060  tons,  and  it  was  costing 
him  at  the  present  time  $1.30  per  100 
pounds  more  than  it  did  one  year  ago. 
"We  must  have  paper.  We  are  wipied 
out,  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned,” 
he  said.  “We  don't  know  how  we  can 
cut  any  further.  It  will  cost  us  $38,000 
more  to  operate  our  plant  this  year 
than  last,  under  present  conditions, 
with  approximately  400  tons  of  paper 
less.  Giving  up  5  per  cent,  of  my  cur¬ 
tailed  supply  presents  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.” 

W.  C.  Rclck,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
asked  whether  the  Commission  wofuld 
consider  requirements  to  be  net  paid 
.sales,  or  would  it  ask  that  a  cut  be  made 
below  that  point? 

“If  it  turns  out  that  some  mills  will 
shut  down,”  replied  Mr.  Heney,  “  or  Can¬ 
ada  shuts  off  its  supply,  what  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  big  publishers?  Will 
that  threaten  the  small  publishers?”  he 
asked.  “The  Government  may  have  to 
interfere  to  save  the  small  publishers.” 

"I  don't  feel  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
Government  to  say  how  much  we  must 
decrease,”  said  Mr.  Reick.  “We  have 
paid  Eis  high  as  5  and  6  cents  a  pound 
for  paper.  We  can't  get  what  we  want 
at  $3.10.  If  the  manufacturers  make  an 
agreement  to  cut  the  price,  we  feel 
that  Ave  should  take  it,  but  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  have  the  Government  cut 
consumption.” 

“The  small  publishers,”  interrupted 
Commls-sioner  Davies,  “must  get  relief. 
It  seems  that  it  must  come  from  the 
contract  requirements  of  the  larger 
publishers.” 

OFFERS  FIVE  HUNDRED  TONS. 

Mr.  Reick  said  that  he  had  asked 
for  22,000  tons  of  news  print  for  1917, 
and  later  reduced  the  amount  to  19.000 
tons.  It  was  only  possible  to  contract 
for  15,500  tons,  and  now  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  in  the  open  market.  News  print 
now  cost,  he  said,  $3.35  in  the  cellar. 
“It  will  cost  us  $400,000  a  year  more 
under  present  prices  than  it  did  to 
purchase  paper  last  year.  If  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  set  aside,  say,  100,000  tons,  it 
would  help  to  save  the  situation,"  said 
Mr.  Reick.  “I  will  set  aside  600  tons, 
one-twelfth  of  my  tonnage.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  are  buying  new  print  at  $2.35 
per  100  pounds,  while  others  are  payin.g 
$3.35.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  with  rare  commercial  judgment, 
is  selling  paper  at  about  $2.25.  The 
newspapers  of  New  York  have  cut  down 
to  the  bone  and  have  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  that  has  existed.” 

Mr.  Heney  said  that  the  Commission 
wants  to  adopt  a  feasible  plan.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers,  he  .said,  agree  to 
abide  by  the  price  the  Commission  will 
fix  for  the  next  six  months.  Those  who 
are  paying  prices  higher  than  the 
amount  the  Commission  will  flx  will 
get  a  rebate.  Then  they  can  take  the 
saving  and  buy  in  the  open  market. 

"That's  not  fair,  Mr.  Heney,”  replied 
Mr.  Reick.” 

"I  am  not  talking  about  the  New 
York  papers,  which  are  in  every  respect 
models,  but  other  selflsh  papers.” 
(Laughter.) 

Fleming  Newbold,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  said  that  he  had  only  obtained  85 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  paper  for 
1917  that  he  had  used  in  1916.  To  give 
6  per  cent,  of  that  would  mean  that  he 


would  only  have  80  per  cent.  “We  need 
more,  but  we  will  sign,”  he  said. 

“If  ail  do  that  the  situation  is  saved,” 
declared  Mr.  Heney.  “It  is  the  broad 
view  that  must  be  taken.” 

“We  trusted  our^lves,”  said  Mr. 
Glass,  “and  got  left.  Now  let  us  trust 
some  one  else.” 

“It  is  a  time  for  publishers  to  be  un¬ 
selfish,''  said  F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call.  “You  can¬ 
not  be  any  worse  off  than  you  are  now, 
and  the  chances  are  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  Improve  and  better  conditions. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  cooperation  at 
this  time  to  solve  the  problem.” 

David  Ogden,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  of  Boston,  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  sign  the  agreement. 

PUBLISHERS  PLEDGE  CURTAILMENT. 

M.  P.  Hanson,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  proposed  that  all  cut  down. 
“We  are  all  striving  to  do  what  is  wish¬ 
ed,  and  if  we  give  you  that  vote  and 
send  the  news  out,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  to  solve  the  problem,”  he  said.  Mr. 
Hanson  then  introduced  his  resolution, 
pledging  publishers  to  use  less  news 
print  in  1917  than  they  consumed  in 
1916,  which  was  adopted. 

“If  the  Commission  acts,”  Mr.  Heney 
announced,  after  the  vote  was  taken, 
“publishers  who  do  not  agree  will  not 
get  a  reduction  in  their  contract  price. 
If  the  Commission  takes  the  matter  up, 
it  may  not  be  necesary  to  take  any 
paper  from  the  publishers  who  sign.  If 
it  is,  it  will  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent.” 

THINKS  THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT  PAPER. 

Col.  Stahlman,  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  said  that  he  believed 
there  will  be  plenty  of  paper  and  that 
the  Commission  w'ill  not  call  on  pub- 
li.shers  for  a  supply. 

“I  think  so,  too,”  replied  Mr.  Heney. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  those  assembled 
here,”  said  Mr.  Glass,  “that  whatever 
the  outcome  of  this  conference,  that 
there  will  be  no  let  up  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Justice.” 

INVESTIGATION  TO  CONTINUE. 

“The  Department  of  Justice  has  no 
idea  of  stopping  its  investigation,”  Mr. 
Heney  said. 

At  this  point  the  resolution  of  the  puh- 
lishers,  declaring  it  to  be  their  judg¬ 
ment  that  there  be  no  suspension  or  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  they  had 
previously  adopted,  was  presented. 

The  resolution  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  per¬ 
mitting  It  to  flx  the  price  for  the  next 
six  months,  was  passed  unanimously,  by 
a  rising  vote. 

DISCUSSING  MANUFACTURING  COSTS. 

Monday  evening,  there  w'as  a  meeting 
of  publishers  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  at 
which  Drs.  L.  H.  Haney  and  E.  C.  Mer¬ 
chant,  economists  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion,  were  present  to  give  the 
publishers  information  with  reference  to 
costs  of  manufacture.  The  names  of 
mills  were  not  given  at  this  meeting, 
that  being  confldential  information. 

VARIATION  IN  COSTS. 

It  was  stated  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $5  a  ton,  between  the  high  and 
low  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  costs  in  the  United  States 
vary  from  $28  to  $65  a  ton,  the  statis¬ 
tics  being  gathered  from  mills  represent¬ 
ing  82  per  cent.  o.f  the  tonnage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1916,  the  cost  of 
production  ran  as  low  in  some  mills  as 
$27  a  ton,  the  average  being  $32  to  $33. 

This  was  about  the  same  cost  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Tariff  Board  in  1909.  Some 
of  the  mills  have  high  costs,  but  not 
the  highest  cost.  This  is  caused  in 
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some  cases  by  distance  from  supplies 
or  the  fact  that  the  miiis  are  old.  One 
mill  which  produced  2,000  tons  of  news 
print  during  the  first- half  of  1916  is 
now  working  on  other  grades  of  paper. 
There  were  advances  in  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  some  mills  all  the  way  from 
$1.07  to  $12.60  during  the  first  half  of 
1916.  In  January,  1917,  this  would  be 
higher.  The  lowest  cost  in  the  United 
States  as  revealed  by  the  Investigators 
of  the  Commission  was  from  $28  to  $29 
a  ton.  One  mill  Is  still  charging  the 
cost  of*  coal  to-day  at  contract  price, 
when  it  has  paid  as  high  as  $9  a  ton  in 
the  open  market  to  get  fuel  to  keep 
going.  This  is  one  of  the  low  cost  mills, 
which  is  selling  its  paper  below  $2.50 
per  100  pounds.  The  cost  for  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  1916  was  as  high  as 
$3.25  a  ton;  when  received  by  boat, 
an  increase  of  75  cents  a  ton.  This 
mill  has  paid  as  high  as  $9  a  ton  for 
coal  in  the  open  market.  Current  costs 
in  all  mills  at  the  present  prices  tend 
to  increase  current  prices.  Coal  con¬ 
sumption  Is  at  the  rate  approximately 
of  one  ton  per  ton  of  news  print  manu¬ 
factured. 

BREAK  IN  SULPHITE  MARKET. 

A  number  of  small  mills  had  closed 
down,  due  to  the  excessive  price  of  sul¬ 
phite,  which  ruled  as  high  as  $105  a 
ton.  In  this  respect.  It  is  expected  that 
within  ninety  days  sulphite  will  be  back 
to  normal  price,  due  to  the  rapid  In¬ 
crease  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  possible  to  build  digestors 
to  make  sulphite  quickly,  and  to  turn 
out  from  16  to  20  tons  in  not  more  than 
eight  hours,  while  to  construct  a  paper 
mill  takes  about  two  years,  because  of 
heavy  machinery  necessary.  Whereas 
in  the  past  it  has  been  necessary  to 
rely  on  the  Scandinavian  countries  for 
.sufficient  sulphite  for  domestic  demands, 
the  construction  of  new  digestors  will 
bring  more  of  that  primary  matorial  on 
the  market  than  is  necessary,  and  the 
United  States  will  have  a  quantity  of 
it  for  export. 

MORE  FREE  RAW  MATERIAU 

Ground  wood  has  increased  in  price 
to  as  much  as  $38  a  ton.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  plants  for  mechanical  pulp  has 
not  been  as  rapid,  because  it  requires 
an  enormous  amount  of  cheap  power, 
which  requires  considerable  time  to  in¬ 
stall.  At  the  present  time,  costs  are 
abnormal,  with  the  chances  that  prices 
are  receding.  The  cutting  down  of  the 
tonnage  of  paper  going  into  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  will  release  more  free  tonnage  for 
American  consumption.  England  has 
taken  something  like  35,000  tons  of  sul¬ 
phite  and  40,000  tons  of  ground  wood, 
and  this  has  been  reduced  by  one-half, 
which  will  also  tend  to  .soften  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  these  raw  materials. 

In  the  first  half  of  1916,  20  per  cent, 
of  the  mills  of  the  country  only  ex¬ 
hibited  a  cost  above  $35  a  ton. 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
sulphite  used  in  the  paper  was  discuss¬ 
ed.  Some  publishers  were  inclined  to 
doubt  that  as  much  as  20  or  25  per  cent, 
was  used  in  making  news  print,  but  it 
was  stated  that  it  was — that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  that  much.  To  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  causes  breaks  on 
the  paper-making  machines,  it  was 
stated,  and  the  loss  in  time  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  sulphite  actually  used,  and 
that  which  some  publishers  thought  was 
being  utilized. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  first  half  of  191.6  exhibit¬ 
ed  an  average  increase  in  cost  of  $2 
a  ton. 


AVERAUU  INCREASB  IN  COSTS. 

Taking  the  mills  and  comparing  their 
records  by  four-month  periods,  it  was 
discovered  that  some  showed  advances 
and  some  decreases.  During  the  last 
half  of  1916  the  average  increase  in 
costs  for  these  mills  was  about  $4  a 
ton,  and  a  trifle  more  in  January,  1917. 
Abnormal  conditions,  it  was  stated,  may 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  Cessa¬ 
tion  oif  hostilities  in  Europe  would 
cause  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices. 

At  this  meeting.  Col.  Stahlman  paid 
high  compliment  to  Mr.  Glass  for  the 
untiring  manner  in  which  he  had  work¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  publishers. 

PULISHERS  PRESENT. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  publishers 
who  attended  the  conference  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  26,  in  response  to  the 
telegrams  sent  o.ut  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  summoning  them  to 
Washington: 

Harry  M.  Powell,  Peoria  (111.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star;  J.  D.  Lorentz,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  and  Journal,  and  Galveston  News; 
Bernard  L.  Cohn,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
News  Scimitar;  E.  B.  Jeffess,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News;  G.  V.  Rogers, 
New  York  Tribune;  A.  F.  Seested,  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  H.  V.  Jones, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal;  Victor 
Rosswater,  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee;  F.  P. 
Glass,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
A.  N.  P.  A.;  H.  D.  Taylor,  Phelps  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  J.  Frank 
Drake,  Phelps  Publishing  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.;  Ralph  H.  Booth,  Booth 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
Flint  Journal,  Saginaw  News,  Bay  City 
Times,  Jackson  Citizen  Press,  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Homer  Bass- 
ford,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Times;  Chas.  E. 
Dent,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World;  R.  E. 
Turner,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot; 
James  M.  Pierce’s  Farm  Weeklies,  Des 
Moines,  Kansas  City,  Madison,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  J.  F.  Birmingham,  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  Butterick 
Building,  New  York;  M.  B.  Varner,  chair¬ 
man,  Print  Paper  Commission,  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  Lexington, 
N.  C. ;  F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  (Cal.)  Call-Post;  M.  J.  Low- 
enstein,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star;  F.  W. 
Woodward,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  Louis  T.  Golding,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo)  News-Press;  J.  K.  Ohl, 
New  York  Herald  and  New  York  Evening 
Telegram;  Jason  Rogers,  New  York 
Globe;  Mark  Foote,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press;  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  J.  Raymond 
Hoover,  National  Editorial  Association, 
Pennsylvania,  publishers.  New  York, 
West  Virginia,  and  other  State  associa¬ 
tions,  Hibbs  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  W.  H.  Dodge,  the  Cleveland 
Press,  the  Cincinnati  Post,  and  other 
Scripps  newspapers.  Union  National 
Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  O. ;  W.  W. 
I’hornton,  Scripps  Newspapers,  News- 
Bee,  Toledo  (O.)  Citizen,  Columbus,  O., 
Akron,  O. ;  E.  B.  Lilley,  general  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis  Republic;  Ernest  H. 
Gruening,  32  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
Mass,  acting  for  R.  L.  Raymond,  Vick¬ 
ery  &  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.; 
D.  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  George  McAneny,  New  York 
Times;  Edgar  L.  Haynes,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News;  W.  T.  Schmick, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  A.  W.  Cunlng, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News;  Wm.  F.  Met- 
ten,  Washington  (Del.)  Every  Evening; 
Geo.  N.  Neff,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Corn 
Belt  Farm  Dailies;  Ernest  H.  Gruening, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Journal;  Thomas  Rees, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register;  Sam¬ 
uel  Q.  McClure,  Youngstown  (O.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Robert  Ewing,  New  Orlean*  (La.) 


States  and  Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  A. 
H.  Walters,  Johnston  (Pa.)  Tribune;  R. 
C.  Patterson,  Toledo  (O.)  Times;  F. 
C.  Withers,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  and 
the  Spartanburg  Herald;  R.  E.  Stafford, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times. 


CANADA  PAPER  MEN  UNEASY 


Distribution  Problems  and  Prices  in 
United  States  Cause  Worry. 

Toronto,  February  27. — So  far  as  the 
publishers  of  Canada  .ire  concerned,  the 
news  print  difficulty  is  practically  set¬ 
tled,  but  the  manufacturers  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  experiencing  some  difficulty 
in  arranging  for  distribution.  Some 
manufacturers  do  not  h.andle  any  Cana¬ 
dian  business  and  do  not  want  to  han¬ 
dle  any.  They  will  probably  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  other  mills  deliver 
their  proportion  to  Canadian  publishers, 
but  meanwhile  the  price  consideration 
is  proving  a  source  of  trouble  in  their 
negotiations  with  each  other. 

The  mills  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  of 
which  E.  W.  Backhus  is  the  manager, 
are  understood  to  be  making  an  effort 
to  have  the  Government  allow  them  a 
higher  price  than  the  $2.60  figure  to 
which  Eastern  manufacturers  have 
agreed.  These  mills  are  the  sole  source 
of  supply  of  the  prairie  province  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  the  latter  are  putting  up  a 
fight  at  Ottawa  to  prevent  any  conces¬ 
sions.  The  Powell  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
supplies  British  Columbia  publishers,  is 
also  understood  to  be  asking  for  special 
consideration. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  news  print  to  claim  that  they  will 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  finding  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  the 
price  to  be  charged  in  the  United  States. 
They  contend  that  they  would  not  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  United 
States  laws  and  could  sell  at  a  price  to 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  However,  this  attitude  should 
not  be  regarded  seriously. 


ARE  STREET-CAR  ADS  ILLEGAL? 


Unique  Point  Raised  as  to  Use  of  Public 
Tborougbfares. 

The  right,  of  the  United  Railways 
Company,  which  operates  the  street-car 
lines  in  St.  Louis,  to  advertise  in  street 
cars  is  dented  by  the  Grafeman  Dairy 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  in  an  answer  to 
a  suit  against  It  by  the  Western  Adver¬ 
tising  Company.  The  latter  concern  is 
suing  for  $1,850,  a.sserted  to  be  due  un¬ 
der  a  contract  to  place  advertisements 
for  the  Grafeman  Company  in  325  cars 
for  a  year,  commencing  March,  1915. 

The  Grafeman  Company,  In  Its  an¬ 
swer,  filed  in  Circuit  Court,  states  that 
the  contract  was  for  only  four  months 
and  was  illegal,  as  the  United  Railways 
had  no  right  to  use  its  cars  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  The  streets  are  dedi¬ 
cated  for  public  thoroughfares  and  no¬ 
thing  else,  and  the  advertising  was  not 
incidental  to  the  business  of  the  railroad 
company,  it  is  asserted.  All  of  which 
makes  an  intere.sting  point. 

In  the  Minnesota  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  a  bill  has  been  Introduced, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald,  to  regulate  the  billboards  and  other 
forms  of  outdoor  advertising  so  display¬ 
ed  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 
persons  tj'avelldng  on  a  public  highway, 
or  in  any  public  places.  Including  vehi¬ 
cles  and  stations  of  any  common  carrier. 
Provision  is  made  giving  local  authority 
■to  grant  licenses  for  certain  regulated 
outdoor  advertising  and  to  Impose  a  $100 
fine  for  violation  of  regulations. 


CHAIRMAN  GLASS  MAKES 
OPTIMISTIC  STATEMENT 

He  Sees  Much  Encouragement  for  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  Attitude  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  News  Print  Situation — 
Experts  Substantial  Redaction  of  Pres¬ 
ent  Prices  and  No  Return  to  High  Cost. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Monday, 
Frank  P.  Glass,  Chairman  of  the  Paper 
Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  to  The  EIditor  and 
Publisher: 

"Last  August,  when  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  I  first 
appeared  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  I  stated  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  were  suffering  from 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  combination  of 
manufacturers.  The  situation  as  it 
stands  now  demonstrates  virtually  the 
accuracy  of  that  Judgment  It  Is  the 
common  verdict  of  all  publishers  and  of 
the  outside  public  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  by  their  signatures  to  the  petition 
to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  new  price  and  guiding 
them  into  an  observance  of  the  laws, 
have  answered  their  own  past  criticisms 
of  the  Publishers  Association. 

“Personally  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  bright  prospect  ahead  for  the 
publishing  Interests  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  the  developments  of  the 
last  few  days  ensure  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  of  present  prices  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year,  and  a  guarantee 
that  recent  conditions  cannot  be  re¬ 
produced  for  a  long  time.  If  ever.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  action  of  some  of 
the  largest  manufacturers,  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  course  of  the  Commission  in  this 
arbitrament,  must  be  wholesome. 

“The  unanimous  action  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  publishers  gathered  here 
yesterday  Is  a  splendid  endorsement  of 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  and  it  Is  also  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  forceful  presentation  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  the  Hon.  Francis  J.  Heney, 
the  efficient  attorney  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  PUBLISHERS. 

“From  another  standpoint.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  can  take  encouragement.  They 
have  stood  together  and  have  worked 
together,  and  coSperatlon  has  brought 
its  logical  result.  The  efficiency  of  the 
organization  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  par¬ 
ticularly  stands  out  once  more  as  a 
notable  factor  In  the  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  In  this  matter. 

"The  Commission  sent  out  invitations 
probably  to  scores  of  other  newspaper 
publishers  who  have  not  come  here  and 
signed  their  consent  to  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  Paper  Committee  has 
advised  all  who  came  to  coSperate  with 
the  Commission,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  have  not  come  will  do 
so.  It  seems  clear  that  everything  is 
to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
that  step.” 


To  Reopen  Paper  Mill 
Dunbar  A.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York 
city,  has  purchased  the  Hollywell  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.  He 
takes  possession  of  the  entire  plant, 
machinery  and  stock.  The  mill  has 
not  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a 
year  and  will  now  open  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  will  manufacture  news 
print  paper. 
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MR.  DODGE  URGES  COMMISSION  TO  FIX 

PRICE  FAIR  ALIKE  TO  BUYER  AND  SELLER 


Testimony  Offered  As  to  Manufacturing  Costs  of  International  Paper 
Co. — Says  Victor  F.  Lawson  Volunteered  to  Pay  $5.00  a  Ton 
Increase  on  Contract  Price — How  Tonnage  Was  Allotted  to 
Customers  of  Big  Corporation  —  Will  Export  About 
35,000  Tons  This  Year. 


Washington,  February  28,  1917. 
HILiE  making  a  profit  of  only  $5 
a  ton  on  its  news  print,  it  appears 
that  the  International  Paper  Co. 
doubled  the  value  of  its  holdings  in  the 
nineteen  years  It  has  been  organized,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Information  brought  out 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Wednesday  night,  when  the 
officers  of  that  company  presented  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  increased  costs  and  asked 
that  that  be  considered  when  the  com¬ 
mission  fixes  the  price  of  news  print 
for  the  ensuing  six  months. 

P.  T.  Dodge,  the  company’s  head,  in 
an  opening  statement,  showing  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  everything  that  enters 
into  the  making  of  paper,  .said  that  the 
properties  of  the  company  are  worth 
$80,000,000  and  that  there  was  no 
watered  stock  or  fictitious  values  in  the 
company.  It  was  shown  that  when  it 
was  organized  it  was  only  valued  at 
about  $40,000,000,  and  that  the  increase 
in  value  was  made  with  paper  selling 
in  the  vicinity  of  2  cents  a  pound. 

Rcpre.sentatlves  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  appeared  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  evening  to  go  over  the 
matter  of  the  cost  per  ton  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  company. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the 
corporation,  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  properties  owned  by  his  company 
were  worth  $80,000,000,  and  that  it  em¬ 
ploys  25,000  people.  Two-thirds  of  its 
output  Is  news  print,  but  two-thirds  of 
its  profit  comes  from  the  one-third  of 
other  grrades  manufactured,  he  said. 
Up  to  recent  times,  the  production  of 
news  print  has  been  normally  10  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  demand,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  mills  were  closed  down 
in  the  summer,  and  that  it  was  possible 
during  the  summer  to  accumulate 
stocks  against  fall  and  winter  demand. 
Beginning  with  last  year,  with  a  revival 
in  the  newspaper  business,  increased  ad- 
vertl^ng — the  heaviest  in  history — and 
greater  circulations,  the  demand,  he 
declared,  ate  up  the  reserve  stocks. 
The  normal  Increase  in  consumption 
has  been  8  or  10  per  cent,  yearly,  the 
price  has  been  low,  and  manufacturers, 
he  said,  had  failed  to  earn  money  on 
their  capital. 

"What  new  tonnage  do  you  estimate 
will  come  on  the  market  in  1917,  Mr. 
Dodge,"  asked  Mr.  Davies. 

“About  700  tons  a  day,  by  the  end  of 
the  year.” 

Production  is  cheaper  in  Canada,  Mr. 
Dodge  stated,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  lets  its  water- 
powers  and  timber  lands.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  he  said,  had 
about  3,000  square  miles  of  crown  lands 
in  Canada.  We  can  get  practically  no 
wood  from  Canada,  and  we  are  told 
that,  when  the  Liberal  party  comes  in 
power,  that  wood  can  only  come  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  the  finish¬ 
ed  paper  product.  Low  prices  and  fierce 
competition  has  caused  Canadian  mills 
to  be  built  so  rapidly  that  they  now 
supply  one-third  of  the  news  print  of 
the  continent,  he  said.  They  made  pa¬ 
per  In  Canada  for  about  $4  a  ton  less 
than  it  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  he  estimated. 

URGES  FAIR  PRICE. 

“I  am  making  this  statement,"  Mr. 


Dodge  said,  “In  order  that  you  may 
have  a  full  understanding.  We  place 
ourselves  in  your  hands,  and  I  ask  you 
when  you  fix  the  price  to  use  your  best 
efforts  to  fix  a  price  that  will  enable 
us  to  survive  and  that  will  enable  pub¬ 
lishers  to  live.  There  are  great  hazards 
in  the  paper  business,  and  particularly 
at  the  present  time.  Costs  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  Wood  is  quoted  now  at  $18  a  cord, 
which  last  year  sold  for  $7.  Some  of 
the  mills  have  less  than  forty-eight 
hours’  supply  of  wood  on  hand.  Labor 
is  advancing.  Ground  wood  at  $40  a 
ton  represents  almost  as  much  as  we 
get  for  the  finished  product  on  contracts 
that  have  not  yet  expired.  We  are 
selling  200,000  tons  of  paper  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  make  it.  We  ask  you 
to  consider  that  most  of  the  contracts 
are  made  January  1,  but  about  15  or 
20  per  cent,  run  until  April  1.  Victor 
F.  Lawson,  he  said,  had  a  contract  at 
a  little  less  than  2  cents  a  pound  at 
the  mill — about  $1.97,  and,  in  view  of 
the  Increase  in  prices,  Mr.  I.iawson 
wrote  to  him  and  offered  to  add  $5  a 
ton  additional  to  the  price. 

"He  is  the  only  man  who  has  done 
that,”  Mr.  Dodge  said.  “We  refused  to 
accept  his  offer,  sticking  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.’’ 

He  told  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
labor  in  the  forests,  and  said  that  last 
week  some  ground  wood  had  sold  as 
high  a.<i  $80  a  ton. 

"We  want  to  acquire  more  land  in 
the  United  States,”  he  said,  “to  control 
our  wood,  so  that  we  may  cut  over 
every  twenty  years.  Unless  that  policy 
is  followed,  the  news  print  industry  will 
ultimately  go  across  the  border  into 
Canada.” 

MANUFACTURING  COSTS  FOR  1916. 

Treasurer  Owen  Shepherd,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  said  that 
the  company  manufactured  350,000  tons 
of  paper,  gross,  in  1916.  He  gave  the 
1916  costs  of  manufacture,  without 
bond  interest,  by  months,  as  follows: 


January  . 

35.30 

February  . 

35.09 

March  . 

36.20 

April  . 

35.21 

May  . 

34.00 

June  . 

34.65 

July  . 

35.80 

August  . 

37.83 

September  . 

37.66 

October  . 

.36.65 

November  . 

.... 

38.83 

December  . 

39.75 

There  was  an  increase 

of  $5 

a  ton  in 

the  cost  of  manufacture 

for 

the  first 

six  months  of  1916,  he  said: 

Mr.  Shepherd  figured  Dccemlier  costs 
as  follows: 

Manufacture  . $39.75 

Depreciation  .  2.75  $42.50 

Interest  on  bonds .  1.02  43.52 

Cost  increa.se: 

Wood  . $6.00 

Cool  .  2.00 

I.,abor  and  mi.scellaneous. .  1.50 
Interest  on  preferred  stock  2.44 

Interest  on  common 

stock  10  per  cent .  3.17 

Total  .  $58.53 

Replying  to  a  question  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Davies,  Mr.  Shepherd  said  that 
when  the  costs  were  $35  a  ton,  news 
print  had  sold  at  $40  a  ton  a  few  years 
ago. 

• 


Less  news  print  had  been  sold  to  job¬ 
bers  in  1916  than  before,  Mr.  Dodge 
said,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Com- 
mi.ssioner  Davies.  ’The  company  has 
440  customers,  some  of  whom  only  use 
75  to  100  tons  a  year.  Less  than  3  per 
cent  is  sold  to  jobbers,  to  take  care  of 
small  publishers  who  have  no  contracts, 
who  purchase  in  very  small  quantities, 
in  small  lots  and  in  .sheets,  and  these 
jobbers  purchase  outright,  he  said. 

HOW  ALLOTMENTS  WERE  MADE. 

In  the  matter  of  contracts,  Mr.  Dodge 
said  that  publishers  with  whom  he  had 
contracts  wanted  more  than  his  mills 
could  make,  and  none  wished  to  con¬ 
cede  to  the  other.  His  customers,  he 
said,  asked  for  50,000  tons  more  than 
the  capacity  of  his  mills  for  1917  and 
he  had  to  give  them  less  than  they  ask¬ 
ed  for  by  12  per  cent.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  papers  in  the  New  York  division 
got  10  per  cent,  less,  in  Boston,  19  per 
cent,  less.;  Philadelphia,  17  per  cent, 
less;  Chicago,  13  per  cent,  le.ss;  At¬ 
lanta,  15  per  cent.  less.  During  the  year 
the  International,  however,  took  on  a 
new  contract  of  33,950  tons,  to  take 
care  of  a  New  England  paper  when  the 
mill  which  had  been  supplying  it  went 
off  on  other  grades. 

“Have  you  Increased  the  amount  al¬ 
lotted  to  any  customer?”  asked  Mr. 
Heney. 

“No.” 

MR.  BENNETT  PROTECTED. 

“How  much  paper  does  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Telegram  purchase?” 
asked  Mr.  Heney. 

“About  30,000  tons  a  year.  The  con¬ 
tract  expires  at  the  end  of  March,”  Mr. 
Dodge  said.  He  told  the  Commission 
that  those  papers  had  been  purchasing 
from  the  International  for  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  He  had  verbally  promised 
Mr.  Bennett  to  protect  him  on  his  sup¬ 
ply  before  he  left  for  Europe.  About 
4.500  tons  of  it  is  pink  paper. 

Export.s,  Mr.  Dodge  said,  amounted  to 
about  43,000  ton.s  last  year,  and  will  be 
about  35,000  this  year,  most  of  it  going 
to  South  America. 

A  discu.s.sion  of  costs  of  wood  of  a 
technical  character  followed,  in  which 
representatives  of  the  International 
Company  .showed  advances  in  wood,  in¬ 
ability  to  get  cars  in  which  to  ship  It, 
or  ships  at  any  price,  where  transpor¬ 
tation  is  by  water.  It  was  shown  in 
the  discussion  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  uses  about  700,000  cords 
of  wood  yearly. 

The  que.stion,  put  by  Mr.  Heney,  as 
to  whether  or  not  wood  was  out  one 
year  ahead,  brought  out  the  reply  that 
it  was  cut  at  different  times.  ’The 
amount  is  not  always  known,  for  wood, 
l>eing  cut  in  the  winter,  is  not  known, 
as  to  amount,  until  the  following  spring. 

“You  speak  of  wood  costing  $25  a 
cord.  Some  of  it  is  cut  a  year  ahead. 
You  would  not  think  of  charging  $25  a 
iKird  this  year  for  wood  which  you 
cut  last  year  at  $10  a  cord?”  asked 
Mr.  Heney. 

“There  is  no  .such  as-sumption,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Dodge. 

“Can  you  furni.sh  us  information  as 
to  the  wood  you  have  on  hand?” 

“It  is  the  smallest  we  have  had  for 
years.” 

“That  doe.sn’t  help  us  any,”  replied 
Mr.  Heney.  “If  wood  is  available  at 
other  point.s.  and  you  cannot  move  it, 
we  might  help  you.  You  know  we;  have 
managed  to  get  you  some  cars.” 

“We  have  about  100,000  cords  of 
wood  at  the  mills  now,”  said  Mr.  Dodge. 
“Fifty  per  cent,  of  this  cemes  from  our 
own  lands.” 

PREFERS  PLAN  AS  AT  FIRST  PROPOSED. 

“Would  it  be  better,  in  view  of  the 
fluctuations  in  prices.  If  the  Commis¬ 


sioner  should  undertake  to  set  the  price, 
for  us  to  fix  it  for  three  months,  and 
then  readjust  it  at  the  end  of  that  time 
for  the  next  six  months?”  asked  Com¬ 
missioner  Davies. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Dodge.  "We  would 
prefer  that  you  set  the  price  for  six 
months.  We  will  take  the  whole  haz¬ 
ard.” 

“When  is  the  price  of  wood  refiected  * 
in  the  price  of  paper?”  asked  Commi.s- 
sloner  Davies, 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  in  about  one  and 
one-half  years. 

Mr.  Dodge  said,  in  reply  to  a  que.s¬ 
tion,  that  he  believed  the  output  of  his 
company  for  the  coming  year  would  he 
10,000  tons  in  excess  of  last  year.  The 
amount  of  sulphite  used  in  the  paper 
has  not  changed,  he  said. 

URGES  COOPERATIVE  BUYING. 

“The  disposition  in  December  was  to 
help  the  small  publishens,”  .said  Com¬ 
missioner  Davies,  “and  to  put  more 
machines  at  work.  Can  we  still  rely  on 
you?” 

“Our  disposition  is  the  same  now,” 
said  Mr.  Dodge.  “We  are  here  in  good 
faith.  Whatever  we  do,  we  will  not 
break  a  contract.  Whatever  in  reason 
we  can  do  to  help  the  Commission  and 
the  publishers  we  will  do.  Publishers 
should  buy  in  groups,  standardize  tbclr 
sizes,  and  the  smaller  ones  should  deal 
through  State  organizations.” 

The  question  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  paper  paid  by  publishers, 
some  of  whom  are  still  running  on  old 
contracts  and  some  who  are  paying  on 
new,  then  came  up.  Mr.  Dodge  .said 
that  it  was  his  belief  that  publi.sher.s 
preferred  a  uniform  price,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  paper  with  the  lower 
priced  news  print  has  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  International  Company,  it  was 
•said,  did  not  commence  to  charge  de¬ 
preciation  until  five  years  ago.  None 
of  the  machines  of  the  International 
Company,  Mr.  E>odge  said,  were  out  of 
date,  but  he  could  put  in  better  ma¬ 
chines  if  he  were  reequipping,  for  he 
could  get  fa.ster  and  broader  machines. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Treasurer 
Shepherd  said  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  uses  about  60,000  cords 
of  wood  monthly,  with  111,000  cords  on 
hand  January  1. 

The  que.stion  of  the  value  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  company  then  came  up  for 
discussion. 

“In  your  estimate  of  your  cost  of 
production  per  ton  at  the  present  time, 
you  put  in  10  per  cent,  on  the  common 
.stock.  On  what  basis  do  you  reach 
that  figure?”  asked  Mr.  Heney.  “Should 
you  make  earnings  on  the  common  10 
per  cent?” 

Mr.  Dodge  explained  that  the  prefer¬ 
red  stock  was  behind  33%  per  cent,  in 
dividends,  only  paying  2  per  cent,  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Discnis.sing  the 
matter  of  the  company’s  timber  hold¬ 
ings  and  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
.should  be  a  charge  for  timber  lands 
held  for  future  use,  Mr.  Heney  said: 

“Public-utility  companies  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  charge  Interest  on  lands,  on 
watersheds,  in  the  case  of  a  water  com¬ 
pany,  which  will  supply  a  city  fifty 
years  hence,  and  a  greatly  increase<l 
population.” 

“We  need  more  timber  lands,”  said 
Mr.  Dodge. 

“The  actual  value  represented  in  the 
common  stock,”  said  Mr.  Heney,  “is 
for  wood  to  bo  u.sed  in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Dodge  said  that  his  company 
needed  several  thou.sand  acres  more  of 
wood  lands. 

“Won’t  the  cutting  of  trees  eventually 
denude  the  land?”  asked  Mr.  Heney. 

“We  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  young  trees, 
which  reseed  themselves.” 
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MERGER  OF  PLANTS. 

Mr,  Shepherd,  in  reply  to  a  question 
paid  the  wood  and  land  values  of  the 
company  we*-e  carried  at  $7,150,000,  the 
water  power  at  $10,000,000  and  the 
III  hidings,  mill  and  plants  and  so  forth 
at  $.30,000,000,  with  $10,000,000  for  se¬ 
curities.  Then  there  was  in  addition 
$17,000,000  in  securities,  cash,  coal,  and 
wood  on  hand,  sulphite,  paper  stock  in 
transit,  as  well  as  working  capital  with 
another  account  totalled  about  $70,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Heney  asked  how  the  value  of 
the  $40,000,000  of  water  power  and  mill 
jiiants  was  originally  determined,  when 
the  present  company  was  formed, 
in  1898. 

The  method  by  which  the  various 
plants  that  were  merged  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  International  Paper  Co.,  was  by 
the  issuance  of  about  $22,000,000  shares 
of  preferred  stock  in  the  International, 
which  was  exchanged  for  the  different 
plants,  with  a  bond  issue  of  approx¬ 
imately  $10,000,000  and  a  little  more 
than  $17,000,000  in  common  stock,  in 
the  nature  of  a  bonus. 

“How  were  the  bonds  issued?’’  asked 
Mr.  Heney. 

“At  par,”  replied  Mr.  Shepherd. 
“There  has  been  practically  no  addit- 
tional  common  or  preferred  stock  is¬ 
sued  since  then.” 

Commissioner  Davies  wanted  to  know 
what  value  the  common  stock  had, 
when  it  was  issued  originally,  as  a  bo¬ 
nus.  “The  common  stock  was  said  to 
be  water,  and  also  some  of  the  preferred. 
Is  that  so?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mr.  Shepherd. 

The  organization  of  the  company  back 
in  1898  was  something  Mr.  Dodge  know 
nothing  about;  he  has  only  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  corporation  some  three 
and  one  half  years,  he  .said. 


Then  came  the  discussion,  prompted 
by  questions  from  Mr.  Heney  as  to  the 
earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  plants 
as  additions. 

“According  to  statements  made.  It 
would  appear,”  said  Dr.  Haney,  one  of 
the  economists  for  the  commission, 
“that  the  International  Co.,  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  was  worth  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  something  like  $40,000,000 
the  basis  of  which  stock  was  exchanged 
for  the  different  plants.  Since  then 
you  have  doubled  the  value  of  your 
property,  and  you  have  done  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  that  has 
yielded  you  a  profit  of  from  $3  to  $5 
a  ton.  For  the  first  ten  years,  you  were 
able  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  your  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  though  you  paid  none 
on  your  common  stock.” 

“Without  charging  any  depreciation,” 
said  Mr.  Shepherd. 

“I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
stock  quotations  indicate  the  value  of. 
a  property,  so  far  as  its  tangible  value 
in  concerned.”  said  Dr.  Haney. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  on  the 
range  of  prices  of  the  common  stock, 
which  .stood  for  years  as  low  as  $9  to 
$11  a  share. 

“The  preferred  stock  being  cumu¬ 
lative,  operates  to  depress  the  common, 
when  dividends  are  back  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred,”  said  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Prior  to  1916,  it  developed  from 
questions  put  by  Mr.  Heney,  that  paper 
sold  in  New  York  at  $2.15.  “You  sold 
some  as  low  as  $1.90,  at  the  mill?”  ask¬ 
ed  Mr.  Heney. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Dodge,  “I  think  not. 
We  took  the  Lawson  contract  at  $1.97, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  We  had  to 
take  it,  or  lose  the  business.” 

“Did  you  have  to  take  it?”  asked  Mr. 
Heney. 

“We  lost  half  of  the  contract  as  it 


was,  because  we  would  not  go  lower.” 

“When  your  costs  were  around  $36  a 
ton,  you  made  a  profit  of  $5  a  ton?” 
asked  Commissioner  Davies. 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  that  was  not  pos¬ 
sible,  If  depreciation  were  charged. 

AS  TO  WATERED  STOCK. 

.  “When  you  were  content  with  $5  a 
ton  profit,  you  doubled  the  value  of 
your  holdings.  Your  stock  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  worth  $37,000,000.  Is  that 
fair?  If  it  is  not,  I  would  like  to  be 
informed.” 

Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  for  the 
manufacturers,  then  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  values,  which  he  said 
was,  so  far  as  stocks  are  concerned,  at 
best  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Dodge  said  a  large  portion  of  the 
preferred  stock  was  held  by  directors 
who  owned  it  for  years. 

“How  much  money  have  you  put  in¬ 
to  wood  lands?”  asked  Mr.  Heney. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mr.  Shepherd. 
“About  $9,000,000  have  been  invested  in 
new  plants,  additions,  and  so  on.” 

“If  the  common  stock  was  water 
when  it  started,”  said  Mr.  Heney,  “it 
is  water  now,  and  why  pay  dividends  on 
it?” 

“The  investigators  of  the  Commission 
seemed  to  think  it  was  water,”  said 
Commissioner  Davies. 

At  this  point  the  manner  in  which  the 
appraisal  of  the  properties  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  companies  out  of  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  was  formed  was  taken  up.  The 
Committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  men, 
discussed  it.  It  was  said  that  each  tried 
to  buy  the  other  at  the  lowest  figure 
possible.  As  to  Just  how  it  was  done, 
none  present  could  say.  None  of  the 
fifteen  who  made  the  appraisal  are  alive 
to-day. 

“On  what  basis  did  you  compute  $5 


a  ton  a  fair  profit  year  before  last?” 
asked  Mr.  Daviea 

“We  only  made  $3.34  a  ton  on  news 
print  last  year,  without  depredation. 
Figuring  depredation,  we  only  made  69 
cents  a  ton.” 

“The  profit  was  so  small  that  the  big 
profits  on  other  grades  may  cause  us 
to  gradually  go  to  them,”  said  Mr. 
Dodge. 

“You  mean  book  papers  and  other 
grades,”  asked  Mr.  Heney.  “The  con¬ 
sumers  of  book  paper  are  so  alarmed 
over  the  increase  in  price,  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  news  print,  that  they  are  figur¬ 
ing  on  going  to  Congress  and  asking 
for  an  investigation.” 

Commissioner  Davies  then  brpught  up 
the  matter  of  charges  on  the  timber 
land,  and  the  policy  of  charging  into 
the  costs  of  paper-making  to-day  the 
value  of  timber  that  will  be  used  twen¬ 
ty  or  forty  years  hence. 

“The  parallel  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  a  water  company,”  said  Mr.  Heney, 
“which  is  not  allowed  to  charge  the 
people  of  a  town  of  26,000  Interest  on 
water  sheds  it  has  secured,  and  which 
it  anticipates  selling  to  a  population  of 
500,000  one  hundred  years  hence.” 

“The  natural  increment  on  the  land 
should  take  care  of  that  charge,”  said 
Commissioner  Davies.  “I  mean  by  that, 
the  additional  growth  of  timber,  which 
grows  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  and 
is  worth  more  every  day,  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  Increase,  will  pay  for  Itself 
when  it  is  used.” 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the 
manner  in  which  timber  is  cut. 

Mr.  Harris  asked  that  the  Commission 
be  furnished  with  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing  paper  last  year  and  this  year. 

SHIPPINO  CHARGES  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

“And  also,”  interrupted  Frank  P. 


The  Boston  Record 


bought  one  Model  “C” 

INTERTYPE 

last  spring. 

In  January  2  more  Model  C*s  and 
2  Model  B*s  were  installed. 

The  rapidity  and  smoothness  with  which  this  battery  was 
installed  won  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  publisher,  but 
it  only  emphasizes  our  success  in  building  Intertypes  so 
well  that  every  buyer  becomes  a  booster. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


World  Building,  NEW  YORK 
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Canadian  Agents,  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  7 


Old  Colony  Building,  CHICAGO 
86  Third  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jordan  Street,  Toronto;  123  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg 
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W.  B.  COLVER. 


Glass,  chairman  of  the  paper  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  “what  additional 
profit  will  accrue  to  the  company  from 
the  change  in  contracts,  due  to  savings 
effected  by  shifting  to  publishers  stor¬ 
age,  cartage,  insurance,  freight,  and 
other  charges.  I  have  been  told  that 
by  some  these  savings  are  estimated  to 
be  as  much  as  one-third  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  that  it  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  one-quarter,  of  a  cent  a 
pound — in  other  words,  one-quarter  of 
a  cent  a  pound  profit  in  addition  to  the 
price  which  the  company  quotes.” 

It  was  agreed  that  this  information 
would  be  furnished  the  Commission  by 
the  International  Company. 

Representatives  of  the  Spanish  River 
Company  who  were  present  said  that 
they  had  not  come  with  figures,  and 
were  not  posted  sufficiently  to  discus.s 
the  matter.  Mr.  Dodge  was  shown  the 
Commission's  costs  figures  on  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  was  asked  to  comment  on 
them. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned. 


TRADE  PAPERS  AMALGAMATED 


McGraw  and  HiU  Concerns  Consolidate 
Their  Big  Properties. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
of  two  of  the  largest  amalgamations  of 
trade  press  papers  that  have  been  seen 
in  recent  years.  The  first  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  New  York  where  it 
was  stated  that  the  McGraw  Publishing 
Company  and  the  Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  have  consolidated  and  will  here¬ 
after  do  business  as  the  McGraw-Hill 
ihiblishing  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,500,000.  All  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  two  companies  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  company,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  engineering  jour- 
nels:  Electrical  World,  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Electric  Railway  Journal, 
Engineering  Record,  The  Contractor, 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  American  Machinist,  Power,  Engi¬ 
neering  News,  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  and  Coal  Age. 

The  Engineering  News  and  the  En¬ 
gineering  Record  will  be  consolidated  as 
the  Elngineering  News,  with  Charles 
Whiting  Baker  as  editor. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are 
James  H.  McGraw,  president;  Arthur  J. 
Baldwin,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
E.  J.  Mehren,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  new  company  will 
be  the  largest  engineering  publishing 
house  in  the  world. 

The  second  notice  came  from  Chicago 
with  the  announcement  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Trade  Press, 
Inc.  C.  A.  Tupper  is  president,  Charles 
W.  Price,  of  New  York,  vice-president 
and  Lyman  A.  Sisley,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  new  company  will  in 
future  publish  The  Electrical  Review 
and  The  Western  Electrician  as  well 
as  The  Electrical  Blue  Book,  Cement 
World,  International  Trade,  Metal  Min¬ 
ing  Catalogue,  and  Index  of  Current 
(Technical)  Literature.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  cons<riidation  of  technical  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  and  Mr.  Price  will  as¬ 
sume  charg;e  of  all  the  corporation’s 
Eastern  business,  with  headquarters  at 
13  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Printers’  Useful  Invention 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  News  re¬ 
ports  that  C.  A.  Fraser  and  Prank  M. 
Henry,  local  printers,  have  invented  a 
relay  melting  pot  for  use  on  type¬ 
setting  machines.  The  device  is  said  to 
conserve  metal  supplies,  enhances  oper¬ 
ation,  and  is  a  time  and  labor  saver.  ^  , 


PAPER  PROBLEM  AND  FORESTS 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wants 
More  Pulp  Wood  Produced. 

Conservation  of  the  country’s  forests 
as  a  means  of  insuring  a  future  paper 
supply  was  urged  in  a  statement  issued 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  February  28 
by  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  paper  problem,  he 
said,  primarily  is  a  forest  problem  and 
can  be  solved  by  reforestration  and  sci¬ 
entific  forestry  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
production  of  pulp  wood. 

“At  the  present  moment,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said,  “we  are  using  daily  6,000 
tons  of  newspaper,  and  this  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  a  year. 
We  need  about  seven  million  cords  of 
pulp  a  year  for  all  our  paper  products, 
and  at  present  only  two-thirds  of  this 
supply  is  grown  in  our  forests.  We  im¬ 
port  a  third  of  our  news  print  pulp- 
wood  from  Canada,  and  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood 
used  for  our  other  paper  products  from 
Europe.  Since  the  war  this  latter 
source  has  been  cut  off. 

“In  order  to  render  the  United  States 
independent  of  outside  sources  for  paper 
we  must  first  of  all  eliminate  as  much 
as  is  feasible  of  the  waste  in  logging. 
Then  we  must  reuse  old  paper  and  de¬ 
velop  woods  hitherto  unused  to  any 
considerable  extent 

“Both  public  and  private  enterprise 
must  take  the  lead  in  the  intelligent  re¬ 


forestration  of  private  lands.  We  must 
provide  for  the  development  of  privately 
owned  timber  lands  by  compelling  fire 
protection  and  thus  checking  annual 
losses  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

“Moreover,  the  public  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  benefits  to  the  community  af¬ 
forded  by  the  reforestration  of  private 
lands  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  their 
owner  in  deferring  income  from  them. 
The  community  should  substitute  for 
all  other  forms  of  taxation  what  is 
known  as  the  yield  or  harvest  tax  on 
forest  lands  which  are  managed  so  as 
to  meet  their  public  obligations. 

“There  are  plenty  of  ‘paper  resources’ 
in  the  United  States.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  are  undeveloped,  unorganized, 
and  unnationalized.” 


Canada  Bars  German  Papers 
An  order-in-council  has  been  passed 
at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  barring  the  Freie 
Presse  Herold  of  Minneapolis  from  the 
Canadian  mails.  Adolph  Suevel,  editor 
of  the  paper,  says:  “We  have  received 
no  notice  of  the  action  of  the  council. 
1  know  of  no  special  reason  why  the 
Freie  Press  Herold  should  be  barred 
from  Canada,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
editorial  or  news  matter  that  would 
call  for  such  action.  Other  German 
newspapers  have  been  barred,  and  I 
judge  the  action  is  to  be  made  of  gen¬ 
eral  application  to  German  publica¬ 
tions.” 


COMMISSIONER  COLVER 
WELL  FITTED  FOR  WORK 

Career  of  New  Member  of  Federal  Trade 
Board  as  Newspaper  Man  and  in  Public 
Office  Led  to  His  Selection  by  Prcsi- 
dent  Wilson  for  Important  Place  Re 
Has  Just  Assumed. 

W.  B.  Colver,  who.  as  announced  in 
la.st  week’s  Editor  and  Publisher,  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Trade  Coin- 
miasion  by  President  Wilson,  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  having  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  Cleveiand.  His  first  work  was  on 
Cieveland  newspapers,  when  he  w<nt 
to  work  for  the  Scripps  McRae  people 
on  the  Preas.  When  the  old  Soripps- 
McRae  Press  Association  was  organized, 
in  1896,  he  was  sent  to  New  York  a.s 
their  correspondent,  alternating  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  Several 
years  later  the  Scripps  newspapers  or¬ 
ganized  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Mr.  Colver  was  appointed 
the  first  general  manager.  He  perfected 
the  organization  and  put  it  on  its  feet. 
When  it  was  organized  it  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  Scrlpps-McRae  paper.s, 
handling  general  editorial  policy,  pic¬ 
tures,  features,  etc. 

During  the  time  that  Tom  John.son 
was  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Colver  was  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  the  newspaper  business 
to  become  an  office  holder,  having  been 
appointed  Delinquent  Tax  Collector  of 
Cleveland.  He  only  remained  there  two 
years,  returning  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  remain¬ 
ing  there  until  four  years  ago.  He  then 
resigned  to  become  chief  editor  of  the 
Clover  Leaf  Group,  of  which  L.  B.  Ash- 
baugh  is  president.  He  still  held  this 
position  when  his  present  appointment 
was  announced. 

Mr.  Colver  was  always  somewhat  in¬ 
dependent  in  politics,  being  more  or  less 
of  a  progressive  in  a  non-partisan  sense. 
His  appointment  therefore  does  not 
come  from  political  preferment,  but 
rather  because  of  the  ability  he  has 
shown  as  a  newspaper  man  and  because 
of  his  good  work  as  an  organizer.  The 
present  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Colver  in 
Tom  Johnson’s  cabinet  in  Cleveland. 
Oliver  P.  Newman,  present  District 
Commissioner  in  Washington,  was  also 
an  associate  of  Mr.  Colver  in  the  N. 
E.  A.  He  was  also  one  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  Postmaster-General  Burle¬ 
son’s  plan  for  a  rerating  of  the  second- 
class  postage  privilege. 

Mr.  Colver’s  home  is  in  St.  Paul, 
where  Mrs.  Colver  and  a  young  daugh¬ 
ter  complete  the  family. 


Russia’s  Paper  Industry  Hit 

The  British  Consul  at  Ekaterinburg, 
Russia,  reports  that  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  paper  industry  in  the 
Ural  district  of  Russia  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  high  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  scarcity  of  labor.  Rags 
have  risen  in  price  and  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable.  Chemical  pulp 
manufactured  in  the  Government  of 
Vologda  has  advanced  in  price,  while 
the  Finnish  product  is  slightly  more 
expensive.  Lime  and  resin  also  have 
advanced  in  price.  To  insure  future 
supplies  of  raw  material,  the  two  large 
paper  mills  in  the  Urals  under  British 
control  are  erecting  a  wood-pulp  factory 
at  Bogdanovitch  and  chemical-pulp 
works  in  the  Tavda  forests  in  the  north. 
A  new  paper  and  pulp  factory  is  to  be 
erected  at  Perm. 


The  man  who  gets  into  the  spot  light 
by  throwing  mud,  is  generally  covered 
with  the  article  in  which  he  deals. 
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GRAND  JURY  PROBING 


Inquiry  Into  Prices  of  News  Print  Con- 
tinues  in  New  York. 

Grand  jury  Investigation  Into  the 
prices  of  news  print  paper  was  resumed 
in  New  York  on  Wednesday  after  an 
interruption  of  more  than  a  week. 

“We  are  proceeding  under  our  origi¬ 
nal  ln.structlons,"  said  Mark  Hyman, 
one  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys",  in 
denying  that  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington  to. 
straighten  out  the  situation  had  aftect- 
ihe  local  probe. 

Shortage  of  paper  when  the  country 
is  in  a  crisis  was  declared  a  calamity 
by  one  of  the  attorneys  in  urging  rapid 
pro.secution  of  the  investigation.  “The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  the  freedom  of 
the  people,”  said  the  lawyer.  A  con- 
•spiracy  to  boost  prices  and  thereby  re- 


.strict  publication  of  facts  which  the 
public  should  know  was  characterized 
as  a  “crime  against  America.” 

George  F.  Steele,  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Manufacturers’  Association 
resumed  the  stand  when  the  inquiry 
was  taken  up  on  Wednesday. 


Profits  in  Scrap  Paper 

Conservation  of  news  print  has  been 
brought  to  a  science  by  merchants  of 
Marshalltown,  la.  There  they  have  form¬ 
ed  the  Producers’  Waste  Paper  Company 
to  save  and  market  their  scrap  paper. 
The  first  annual  report  of  the  company, 
covering  the  period  from  May  11  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1916,  shows  receipts  of  $1,- 
971.66.  The  members  received  in  pre¬ 
miums  for  their  paper  $1,456.27,  they 
having  contributed  278,605  pounds.  The 
cost  of  running  the  company  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  $4.27  per  ton. 


TRADING  STAMP  BILL  KILLED 


Indiana  House  Committee  Reports  Ad¬ 
versely  on  New  Coupon  Measure. 

The  Indiana  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  given  a  blow  to  the  trading- 
stamp  industry  in  Indiana  by  killing, 
through  indefinite  postponement,  the 
Habermcl  bill. 

The  bill  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  of 
1915  and  to  authorize  the  operation  of 
trading-stamp  companies  through  tl>e 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $500  to  the  State. 
Representatives  Vesey,  Harris,  Harmon, 
Williams,  and  Dilworth  signed  a  minor¬ 
ity  report  of  the  committee,  recom¬ 
mending  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
majority  report,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House,  was  signed  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Jameson,  McClaskey,  Walker, 
Woods,  Krieg,  and  Read. 

A  similar  bill,  seeking  to  permit  the 


operating  of  such  companies,  is  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate,  where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  MoCray,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

The  McCray  bill  seeks  to  put  the 
trading-stamp  business  in  the  position 
of  being  a  “partner”  with  the  State 
Government  by  making  every  licensee 
pay  to  the  State  Treasury  a  tax  of 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  grross 
sales  of  stamps  in  the  State. 

Powerful  lobbies  have  been  working 
for  weeks  in  behalf  of  the  Habermel 
and  McCray  measurea 


Audit  Reports  Completed 
Audit  reports  have  been  completed 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
the  following  newspapers;  Fort  Scott 
(Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor,  Hamilton  (O.) 
Journal,  Hamilton  (O.)  Republican- 
News,  New  York  Times. 
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Should  Not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Recognize  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dyestuff  Industry  in  Something 
More  Tangible  Than  Words. 

i,  although  the 
..It  Vi...  ..>»  held  sutBcient  gen- 
jequatc  protection  against  foreign 
jld  It  be  renewed  through  cessation  of 
,ean  war  befora  American  dye-makers  were 
a  to  meet  the  trade  rivalry  of  European  pro-) 
.8.  'Yet,  despite  this,  many  manufacturers  did 
^nter  the'dye-maklng  field,  with  the  results  empha- 
'sized  by  Dr.  Norton  in  his  sUUment  to  the  RcporUr 
published  December  4.  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
printing  inks  “the  greatea*  concern  in  the  world  is 
now  entirely  Independent  of  any  other  eouroe,  foreign 
or  domestic,  for  its  supply  of  artificial  colors,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  grades  of  printing  and^ 
lithographic  inks,  exported  to  ail  quarters  of 
k,  globe.” 

But  this  support  by  the  government  of  » 
dustry  has  not,  unfortunately,  include* 
of  Encraving  and  PrinUng,  the  dir 
has  deemed  R  best  to  tur- 
mission  to  import  cert? 


minute.  News-value  is  their  first  requisite. 
The  same  policy  that  sent  Simonds  to 
Europe  and  Rice  to  the  Pinehurst  Golf 
Tournament  influences  every  Tribune 
drawing  and  article.  When  you  carry  a 
Tribune  Syndicate  feature  you  don’t 
have  to  recognize  any  competition  in  that 
particular  field.  There  isn’t  anyl 
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('biraaro  (III.)  Tribune 

Nan  Kraneiaeo  (Cal.)  Cbronicle 

Seattle  (Wasb.)  TInieii 

Den  Moinea  (Iowa)  Reariater- Tribune 
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aihj  New  D 

FIRST  TO  LAST— THE  TRUTH 


SINCE  the  present  white  paper  short¬ 
age  began  there  has  been  a  big  gain 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  using 
Tribune  Syndicate  Service.  As  a  whole, 
publishers  with  Tribune  Features  have 
found  them  too  valuable  to  drop,  and 
many  others,  forced  to  issue  a  lighter, 
smaller  paper,  are  using  them  to  make 
their  paper  a  better  one. 

Tribune  Features  are  always  up-to-the- 
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and  the  former,  through  downright  qualika 


OVER  ninety  newspapers  are  now 
featuring  Briggs,  Cartoonist  of  Joy, 
creator  of  “Oh  1  Man,”  “When  a 
Feller  Needs  a  Friend,”  “Kelley  Fool,” 
“It  Happens  in  the  Best  Regulated 
Families,”  “Golf,”  “The  Days  of  Real 
Sport,”  etc. 

Briggs’  cartoons  always  bring  a  smile. 
They’re  so  human.  Readers  like  them  be¬ 
cause  they  show  incidents  in  nearly  every¬ 
body’s  experience.  They’re  equally  suited 
for  and  are  used  by  any  paper  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  to  the  smaller  town  daily. 

Briggs  Service  is  furnished  in  mat  form, 
seven  days  a  week.  Give  Briggs  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  your  paper  and  watch  how 
many  people  turn  to  him  the  first  thing 
every  day. 

Let  your  readers  smile  with  Briggs.  It 
means  one  more  item  you  can  count  on  as 
being  good  every  day. 


trank  A.  Simonds 


The  admowledged  European  War  authority  in  the  United 
.  States  is  Frank  A.  Simonds,  Associate  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 
For  over  two  years  such  leaders  of  journalism  as  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Indianapolis  News  and 
over  thirty  other  newspapers  have  published  Mr.  Simonds’s  weekly 
articles.  They  tell  of  a  reader-interest  in  this  series  seldom  if  ever 
equalled.  More  than  any  other  writer,  Mr.  Simonds  has  been  quoted 
in  current  review  magazines. 

Early  in  1916,  Mr.  Simonds  went  to  the  war  front  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  at  first  hand.  Published  on  his  return,  his  clear  informa¬ 
tive  article,'  “My  Trip  to  Verdun,”  stood  out  at  once  as  the  work 
of  a  master.  The  predictions  he  has  made  have  come  true  almost 
without  exception.  » 

Mr.  Simon(is  has  again  been  abroad  gathering  material  for  a  new 
and  greater  series  of  articles  on  the  war,  its  probable  ending  and 
what  will  come  after.  With  his  return  (he  landed  in  New  York 
February  27)  there  will  come  a  quick  demand  for  the  work  of  his  pen  from  the 
papers  who  have  not  as  yet  featured  it. 

You  too  can  give  your  readers  the  best  fresh,  unbiased  authoritative  war 
reviews  at  a  nominal  price. 

Starting  in  March,  Mr.  Simonds’s  articles  will  be  furnished  once  a  week  in 
proof  form,  with  mat  of  map  or  illustration.  Wire  or  write  for  terms. 


RICE 


GRANTLAND  RICE  is  the  best 
known  and  highest  paid  sporting 
writer  in  the  United  States. 

From  Buffalo  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  from  Detroit  to  Denver,  Rice’s 
Sportlight  has  a  most  prominent  position 
on  the  sporting  pages  of  leading  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Sportlight  is  turned  on  every  sport 
that  contains  timely  news.  Baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  boxing,  football — all  get  their  share 
of  publicity  in  Rice’s  ably  edited  column. 
He  knows  practically  all  the  leaders  in  every 
sport  and  can  always  be  counted  on  to 
supply  a  bright,  breezy,  newsy  story. 

When  Rice  came  to  The  Tribune  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  he  brought 
thousands  of  readers  with  him.  A  Rice 
reader  always  sticks. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  Boston  Globe,  and  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  are  four  of  more 
than  forty  papers  featuring  Rice’s  Sport¬ 
light.  The  Sportlight  is  furished  in  proof- 
form  six  days  a  week. 

Over  twenty  papers  use  Rice’s  golf  col¬ 
umn,  furnished  in  proof  form  once  a  week. 
(Jive  your  readers  the  best  in  sports ! 
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new^t  throughout  the  United 
ire  noting  one  or  more  Tribune 
in  nature  such  powerful  papers 

! 


Minneapollit  (Minn.)  Tribune 
St.  l.ouiH  (Mo.)  GIobe-Denioernt 
Denver  (Col.)  Times 
Riehmond  (Va.)  New«-I.eader 
Slonx  City  (Iowa)  Tribune 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Milwaukee  (Win.)  Journal 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star 
Grand  Rapiils  (Mich.)  Press 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Capital 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Kxpress 


Montreal  (Can.)  Gasette 
Kansas  City  ( Mo.)  Post 
ChleaKo  (III.)  Dally  News 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
St.  I.ouis  (Mo.)  Post-Dlspateh 
Washlnaton  (D.  C.)  Star 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
('ineinnati  (Ohio)  Tlmes-Star 
St.  Paul  (Mlnn.'^  Ploueer  Press 
Ruffalo  (N.  V.)  News 


nts  vs  Newsprint  Situation 


%and  genuine  reader  appeal,  win  every  time 


HILL 


un  EOPLE  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
1-^  are  beginning  to  ask:  “Who  is 
X  this  man  Hill  who  draws  for 
The  Tribune?”  Newspaper  mag¬ 
azine  editors  in  the  West  and  Middle  West 
have  been  hunting  in  their  own  home  towns 
for  embryo  Hills.  Page  illustrations  in 
labored  imitations  of  the  Hill  style  are  in 
evidence.” 

That  is  what  Current  Opinion  says  about 
W.  E.  Hill,  whose  drawings,  “Among  Us 
Mortals,”  appears  each  Sunday  in*  The 
Tribune  Graphic. 

In  Hill’s  pictures  you  recognize  people 
you  see  everywhere  at  the  theatre,  in  the 
•hotel  lobby,  at  ball  games,  at  afternoon  tea, 
wherever  folks  gather. 

Their  big  appeal  is  their  absolute  realism. 
Chances  are  that  .you  have  never  before 
seen  such  drawings  of  real  people.  “Us 
Mortals”  aren’t  the  kind  you  see  on  maga¬ 
zine  covers,  but  the  ones  you  meet  every  day. 

We  have  just  started  to  syndicate  Hill’s 
work  in  seven  column  mat  form  for  simul¬ 
taneous  publication.  The  Boston  Post, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  are  papers  using  Hill  Service.  It’s 
of  most  unusual  quality — any  magazine  in 
the  country  would  be  glad  to  publish  Hill’s 
work — and  at  the  price,  no  paper  with  a 
Sunday  edition  can  afford  to  pass  it  up. 

Wire  now  for  rates! 


Carl  W.  Ackerman 

CARL  ACKERMAN,  former  United  Press  correspondent  at 
Berlin,  left  Germany  with  Ambassador  Gerard.  He  is  going 
to  tell  exclusively  for  The  Tribune  what  the  censor  wouldn’t 
let  him  tell  in  Germany. 

Does  the  public  know  who  owns  the  Deutschland  and  why  she  was 
built  ? 

Does  the  public  know  of  Germany’s  plans  to  get  even  with  the 
United  States  for  stopping  her  first  plans  of  unlimited  submarine 
warfare? 

Does  the  public  know  of  Von  Wiegand’s  intrigues  against  Gerard? 
The  public  does  not  know,  for  such  news  as  this  eannot  be  sent 
out  of  Germany. 

Ackerman  is  bringing  with  him  news  that  will  startle  the  continent. 
For  two  years  his  censored  dispatches  have  been  featured  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Now  a  select  list  of  papers 
may  publish  his  uncensored  articles. 

It’s  costing  us  big  money  to  get  Ackerman,  but  we’re  willing  to  stand  it  for 
the  prestige  it  will  bring  The  Tribune.  These  feature  articles  will  bring  fhe 
same  prestige  to  you  and  at  a  merely  nominal  price.  Thirty-two  of  the  livest 
papers  in  the  country  have  already  snapped  up  this  feature  at  the  first  rumor. 

We  expect  to  furnish  three  Ackerman  stories  a  week,  starting  as  quickly  as  he 
reaches  America.  If  you  want  something  big,  wire  at  once — to-day! 


JN.  DARLING’S  (Ding’s)  powerful 
cartoons  are  so  well  thought  of  by 
•  The  New  York  Tribune  that  it  is 
publishing  them  on  its  front  page. 

Since  Ding  came  to  The  Tribune  from 
the  West  his  work  has  been  creating  a 
sensation.  Such  magazines  as  the  Literary 
Digest  and  The  Outlook  are  reproducing 
many  of  Ding’s  drawings  as  the  best  car¬ 
toons  of  the  week. 

Ding  is  now  telling  with  his  pen  of  the 
big  national  questions  of  the  day — of  our 
foreign  relations  and  of  preparedness. 
There’s  a  big  punch  in  his  work  that  sug¬ 
gests  the  old  master,  Davenport.  Typical 
papers  featuring  Ding  are  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  The  Boston  Herald,  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times,  and  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  others. 

Darling’s  reputation  is  fast  becoming  na¬ 
tional.  He  will  add  materially  to  your 
newspaper’s  strength  and  popularity. 

Furnished  in  mat'  form  seven  days  a 
week. 


The  Tribune  Institute  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  services  offered  to 
the  American  Housewife.  It  is 
to  her  what  the  great  trade  and  technical 
papers  are  to  the  business  man. 

Edited  by  Anne  L.  Pierce,  M.  S.,  for 
many  years  personal  assistant  to  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  Institute  gives 
interesting,  informing  articles  on  cook¬ 
ing  and  efficient  home  management. 
Numerous  receipts  and  a  complete 
menu  for  the  week  appear  regularly. 
One  of  tbe  big  things  being  done  by  the  Institute 
Is  the  testing  of  household  appliances.  Illnetra- 
tlons  and  reports  on  a  number  of  these  are  pub¬ 
lished  each  week. 

Several  progressive,  successful  papers  are  using 
The  Tribune  Institute,  Including  the  Boston 
Herald.  Tacoma  Le<lger,  and  Toronto  Star. 
Furnished  In  two  companion  pages  each  week. 
The  Tribune  Institute  Is  a  feature  that  will  Im¬ 
mediately  Interest  advertisers  as  well  as  readers. 
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STORY  OF  NEWS  PRINT  CRISIS  OF  1916-17 

a  Filings  of  Shortage  and  Higher  Prices  Given  by  Manufacturers  Last  April— Sweeping 
Newspaper  Economies  Adopted— Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Investigation— Many 
Hearings  Held,  at  Which  Paper  Men  Refused  Concessions — Activity  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  Induces  Manufacturers  to  Ask  Trade  Commission  to 

Fix  Prices  for  Six  Months. 


-^HK  first  runi)>lings  of  a  news  print 
i-risis  were  heard  last  April,  when 
the  nianufa<-tnrers  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  i)ublishers  in  New  York  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter,  at  which  time  it  was 
stated  that,  owing  to  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  consumption,  there  threatened 
to  l>e  a  shortage.  The  rapid  increase  in 
advertising,  and  the  growing  demand  of 
the  public,  resulting  in  larger  circula¬ 
tions,  it  was  stated,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  mills  to  run  to  the  utmost  of 
their  capacity.  At  that  time,  it  was  said 
that  manufacturing  costs  had  been  in¬ 
creased,  due  to  the  war,  labor  charges, 
and  other  causes.  Nothing  resulted 
from  this  meeting.  The  price  of  paper 
lH>gan  to  advance,  and  rumors  of  a 
crisis  were  spread.  It  was  charged  by 
|iul>li.shers  that  the.se  stories  were  cir¬ 
culated  by  manufacturing  interests,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  econ¬ 
omies  the  manufac-turers  had  suggested 
should  be  put  into  practice  at  that  time. 
The  first  evidence  of  the  increase  <-ame 
in  the  jobbing  trade,  when  "spot”  pai«‘r 
and  supplies  purchased  in  small 
amounts  advanced. 

CONGRESS  TAKES  NOTICE. 

So  much  publicity  was  given  to  the 
matter,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress,  with  the  result  that 
a  congressional  inve.stigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  practically  certain.  About  tiiis 
time  the  news  print  manufacturers  re¬ 
quested  that  Congress  make  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  a  sno*'t  time  later,  the 
Kederal  Trade  Commission  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  make  the  inquiry  and  >eport  back. 

June  3,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  in  an  In¬ 
terview  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cost  of 
news  print  paper  “is  going  up  slowly, 
and  going  up  to  .stay.”  At  that  time  he 
.said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  prices  were 
.•ntirely  justified  by  the  increased  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  it  was  most  im¬ 
probable  that  there  would  ever  be  a 
return  to  the  old  quotations.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  he  said,  that  there  would  be 
an  a<lvanc«!  in  the  cost  of  all  materials 
entering  into  the  making  of  paper  in 
the  future. 

The  re.serve  .sto<-k  of  paper  carried  by 
the  International  at  that  time,  it  was 
stated,  amounted  to  about  23,000  tons, 
instead  of  37,000,  the  amount  it  had  us¬ 
ually  carried.  As  this  concern  manu¬ 
factures  2S  per  <-ent.  of  the  news  print 
tised  on  the  Continent,  the  interview 
was  important.  Mr.  Dodge  stated  that 
the  enormous  .sums  of  money  poured 
into  this  country  from  Europe  had  in¬ 
creased  buying,  with  the  re.sult  that  ad- 
verti.sers  were  using  more  space,  and 
this  required  more  paper  on  which  to 
jirint  it.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
the  advance,  he  stated,  was  increa.sed 
co.st.s,  averaging  then  $.7  a  ton.  He  also 
stated  that  the  low  prices  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  two  previous  years  had 
not  yielded  a  profit  of  more  than  $5 
a  ton.  He  gave  percentage's,  showing 
how  co.sts  had  gone  up. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  a  chorus 
of  prote.st  arose  from  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States,  who  purchased 


in  the  open  market.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  higher  and  higher  prices. 
Small  newspaper  men  were  harder  hit, 
editorial  assocaations  denounced  the 
raise,  and  newspa^rs  suggested  that 
the  shortage  was  artificial,  and  that  the 
jobbing  element  was  creating  a  panic. 
To  protect  themselves  publishers  went 
into  the  open  market  to  make  purchas¬ 
es,  with  the  result  that  prices  went  to 
new  high  levels. 

July  11  The  EIditor  and  Publisher 
printed  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
effect  that  exports  of  news  print  from 
the  United  States  to  France  were  In- 
crea.sing. 

July  22  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
foreseeing  the  crisi.s,  stated  editorially 
that  ‘‘.strong  measures  were  required  to 
curb  the  greed  of  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers.” 

that  an  advance  of  at  least  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  would  be  made  on 
the  signing  of  the  January  1,  1917,  con¬ 
tracts.  No  one  anticipated  the  price 
of  $3.10  at  the  mill,  which  publishers 
were  finally  required  to  accept  in  order 
to  keep  their  newspapers  going. 

July  20  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.sion  made  public  a  list  of  questions 
which  it  proposed  to  send  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  publishers,  as  a  basis  for 
the  work  it  was  undertaking,  and  which 
was  later  to  have  such  far-reaching  and 
important  results. 

July  21  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher.s’  As.sociation,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  guarded  the  interests  of  publish¬ 
ers  closely,  urged  publishers  to  reduce 
consumption  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
From  this  time  on,  developments  crowd¬ 
ed  fast.  Publishers  were  bewildered, 
the  situation  became  worse,  and  the 
outlook  more  and  more  ominous. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION’S  HEARING. 

The  first  public  hearing  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  held  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  1,  191fi.  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
rendered  a  service  to  the  publishers  of 
the  United  States  by  issuing  a  special 
supplement,  containing  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  preserved.  At  this  meeting, 
Frank  P.  Gla-ss,  vice-pre.sident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  chairman  of  the  paper 
committee  of  that  organization,  made  a 
statement  for  the  publisher.s,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  threatened  advances 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  renewal 
of  contracts.  J.  H.  Zerbey,  of  the  Potts- 
ville  (Pa.)  Itepublican,  representing  the 
.smaller  publishers,  made  a  statement 
telling  of  his  difficulties  in  getting  news 
print,  and  the  serious  plight  of  the 
smaller  publishers. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  told  of  the  condition  of  the 
mills  of  his  corporation,  which  he  said 
were  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
added  that  there  was  no  watered  stock 
in  the  company.  Some  of  his  mills,  he 
said,  would  not  again  make  news  print, 
Ivecause  it  cannot  be  made  to  advant¬ 
age  by  them  under  existing  conditlon.s, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  increas¬ 


ing  production  in  other  mills;  that  they 
intended  to  construct  another  mill,  and 
build  one  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Three-quarters  of  the  paper  produced  in 
Canada,  he  said,  was  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Co.  has  no  connection  with 
any  broker.  He  stated  that  his  com¬ 
pany  had  declined  orders  for  a  vast 
amount  of  paper,  on  which  the  company 
could  have  made  its  own  price,  but  did 
not  do  so,  because  they  would  not  en¬ 
croach  on  the  stock  carried  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  who  had  contracts  with 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  Hoover,  attorney  for  the  small 
publishers;  L.  B.  Palmer,  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  E.  R.  Stoll,  who  de- 


INCREASINO  prices. 

After  this  hearing  events  in  the  pa¬ 
per  market  were  puzzling  to  publishers. 
Pri(  es  ascended,  in  some  cases  news¬ 
paper  men  paying  4,  5,  6,  and  7  cents 
a  iKumd,  .some  more,  and  a  number  found 
it  hard  to  get  a  supply.  The  New  York 
daily  newspapers  began  to  reduce  size, 
to  print  less  text  and  more  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  policy  of  conservation  that  was 
later  adopted  by  publishers  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  always  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation,  and  printing 
the  nows  from  every  angle,  advised  the 
most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  the  matter  of  placing  their 
exchange  lists  on  a  cash  basis,  cutting 
off  free  copies,  doing  away  with  the  re¬ 
turn  privilege,  reducing  size  and  the 
like,  printed  interviews  with  publish¬ 
er. s,  and  made  suggestions  of  a  helpful 
character,  in  an  effort  to  present  a  rem¬ 
edy  that  would  lessen  the  tension. 

Kcniedie.s,  such  as  an  embargo  on 
news  print  shipments,  were  suggested, 
and  were  di.scu.s.sed  in  Congress.  John 
M.  Schmid,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  called  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  managers  of  the  country  to  cut 
off  all  waste,  and  made  a  number  of 
sugge.stions  as  to  savings  that  might  be 
made. 

During  the  week  ending  September  16, 
representatives  of  the  news  print  man¬ 
ufacturers  met  with  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon  in  New  York. 

The  following  week  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  replied  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  with  reference  to  working  out 
a  plan  to  protect  the  smaller  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  who  were  threatened 
with  suspension,  stating  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  run  their  mills 
Sundays,  but  labor  would  not  cooperate. 

PROPOSmON  FOR  new  MILI.8. 

Ij.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  made  a 
suggestion  the  following  week,  in 
which  he  analyzed  the  situation,  say¬ 
ing  that  either  the  present  mills  .should 
be  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  news  print,  or  new  ones 


should  be  erected,  and  suggested  that 
publishers  should  cooperate  with  capital 
with  that  end  in  view. 

October  7  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
printed  an  interview  with  G.  F.  Steele, 
secretary  of  the  News  Print  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  fully  from  the  paper- 
makers’  standpoint.  In  that  interview 
he  suggested  that  small  publishers  make 
their  purchases  direct  from  the  mills, 
through  the  medium  of  their  associa¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  divorce  themselves 
from  high  prices  that  obtained  in  the 
open  market. 

As  soon  as  that  interview  was  pub¬ 
lished,  publishers  of  small  papers  all 
over  the  United  States  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  held  meetings,  collected 
data,  and  endeavored  to  get  a  supply, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible — the  mills  claiming  that 
they  were  running  full  and  could  not 
supply  additional  papers.  Small  pub¬ 
lishers,  however,  were  purchasing  from 
brokers  and  jobbers,  and  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  brokers  were  profit¬ 
ing  to  a  degree  not  justifiable,  because 
of  the  condition  that  existed.  The  mar¬ 
ket  at  this  time  was  acute,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  .were  uncertain  at  to  where  their 
future  supply  would  come  from. 

In  order  the  better  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  employed  A.  G. 
McIntyre,  an  expert  in  paper-making, 
to  handle  the  matter  for  the  publish¬ 
ers,  which  announcement  was  made  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  October  14. 

In  Its  issue  of  October  14,  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  printed  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Philip  T.  Dodge,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pajier  Co.,  in  which  he  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  1917  price  of  news  print 
would  be  not  less  than  3  cents  a  pound 
at  the  mill. 

October  21  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
printed  the  first  news  as  to  the  new 
contract  of  the  paper  companies,  by 
which  news  print  would  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  equal  monthly  instalments, 
the  publishers  to  accumulate  their  own 
re.serve  stock,  with  no  leeway  what¬ 
ever,  and  attend  to  their  own  storage, 
cartage,  insurance,  and  freight. 

Plans  to  develop  new  mills  began  to 
materialize,  and  the  activities  of  pub- 
li.shers  were  so  great  that  additional 
tonnage  for  future  supply  began  to  take 
shape.  Capital,  attracted  by  the  high 
prices  of  news  print  and  the  profit  In 
the  business,  began  to  come  forward. 

The  peak  of  the  demand,  it  was  said, 
was  reached  the  latter  part  of  October, 
notwithstanding  which  the  shortage 
continued,  especially  among  the  smaller 
newspaper  men  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  cases  this  extended  to  the  larger 
newspapers. 

PREDICTED  IXIWER  PRICES. 

About  this  time,  it  was  stated  by  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  that  during  the 
summer  of  1917  there  was  likely  to 
be  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  news  print, 
and  advised  against  the  making  of  long¬ 
time  contracts,  believing  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  price,  and  pre¬ 


scribed  the  situation  in  Pittsburgh,  were 
At  that  time  it  was  thought  also  witnesse.s. 


dieting  the  situation  that  has  been  forc¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  its  issue  of  November  11,  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  printed  an  interview 
with  A.  G.  McIntyre,  repre.senting  the 
pai>er  committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  in  which 
he  stated  that  there  was  a  profit  of 
$10  a  ton  on  news  print  at  the  normal 
price — that  is,  the  old  selling  price. 

During  the  week  ending  November 
23,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  fixed  the  price  of  news  print 
for  1917  at  $3.10  at  the  mill,  the  freight, 
cartage.  Insurance,  and  storage  to  be 
paid  by  the  publisher  in  the  future,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  mills,  as  in  the  pa.st. 
Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  the  price  was 
based  on  the  increased  <-ost  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

lly  this  time,  the  increased  demand 
for  kraft  and  other  grade  of  papers  had 
become  such  that  a  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  had  formerly  been  employed 
to  turn  out  news  print  were  running  on 
other  grrades,  from  which  a  higher  profit 
was  realized  by  many  manufacturers, 
making  the  condition  more  serious. 

the  second  public  hearino. 

Tuesday,  December  12,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  held  another  public 
hearing  in  Washington.  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  printed  a  complete  sup¬ 
plement,  giving  a  verbatim  report  of 
this  meeting,  which  it  distributed  in 
Washington  the  following  Saturday 
morning,  when  the  hearing  was  resum¬ 
ed.  It  was  estimated  that  7,500  news¬ 
papers  were  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  there  being  representatives  from 
about  forty-eight  associations  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  present. 
Before  the  meeting  opened,  there  were 
distributed  for  the  benefit  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  statistics  gathered  by  the  account¬ 
ants  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
showing  that  it  cost  less  to  manufac¬ 
ture  news  print  during  the  first  half  of 
1916  than  was  the  case  during  1915. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  printed  this 
in  full,  with  all  of  the  tables  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  At  this  hearing 
a  proposal  was  made  to  pro-rate  the 
supply  of  news  print.  At  this  time 
H.  B.  Varner,  of  the  Lexington  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch,  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Attorney-General. 

Following  this  hearing,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers  met  the  next 
day  in  New  York  and  the  publishers 
in  Washington.  Saturday,  statements 
were  made  by  the  different  publishers' 
as.sociations  and  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  paper-makers  sought  to  shift 
the  burden  to  the  publishers. 

Telegrams  were  .sent  to  publishers 
and  manufacturers  all  over  the  Con¬ 
tinent  on  the  subject  of  pro-rating  the 
supply  of  paper  not  contracted,  and  the 
matter  of  referring  the  subject  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  began  to  take 
more  definite  form. 

December  29,  another  hearing  was 
held  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
At  this  meeting.  Commissioner  Davies 
made  the  following  statement: 

COMMISSIONER  DAVIBS’S  STATEMENT. 

“If  the  Commission  finds  that  it  can¬ 
not  afford  relief  from  the  present  pa¬ 
per  situation,  we  will  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
that  can  afford  relief.  We  will  continue 
our-  investigation,  and  will  try  to  bring 
relief  in  the  near  future,  and  we  will 
make, our  report  to  Congress  in  the  near 
future.” 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  the  hearing 
ended  abruptly,  the  manufacturers  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  advantage  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  offer  to  discuss  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  price,  notwithstanding 
that  the  meeting  was  held  at  their  re¬ 
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On  the  Prfssman’s  Night  Off — Just  When  He  Was  Piling  Up  a  Winning 
Score  for  His  Team  at  the  Big  Bowling  Tournament 


quest,  excu.sing  themselves  by  stating 
that  to  take  up  the  question  at  that 
time  would  be  to  delay  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report. 

This  threw  the  entire  matter  back 
where  it  was,  and  the  1917  price  of 
$3.10  per  100  pounds  at  the  milt  went 
into  effect. 

January  4,  the  Commission,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  asked 
the  cooperation  of  the  Attorney-General. 

January  26  a  meeting  of  nearly  200 
newspaper  publi.shers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  was  held  in  Chicago,  at  which  the 
manufacturers  again  stated  that  the 
costs  of  making  paper  have  advanced 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of 
$3.10  per  100  pounds  at  the  mill  was 
justified. 

At  this  meeting  governmental  super¬ 
vision  was  hinted  at.  An  attempt  to 
discredit  the  paper  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  resented. 

Jo.seph  E.  Davies,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  among  other  things,  said: 

“We  have  al.so  looked  into  the  question 
whether  the  manufacturers  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  unfair  and  unlawful  practices. 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion  has  already  sent  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ju.stice  the  Information  it 
had  on  that  subject.  If  we  could  bring 
about  a  fairer,  more  wholesome  cobper- 
ation  between  the  publishers  and  the 
manufacturer.s,  we  feel  that  we  would 
accomplish  a  great  thing  for  both  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.” 

Arrangements  were  made  for  another 
meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  publishers,  follow¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  Congress.  This  report 
was  delayed,  as  new  information  was 
obtained,  in  the  hope  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  solu¬ 


tion  of  the  problem,  and  to  recommend 
a  remedy,  to  prevent  such  a  crisis  again. 

In  the  meantime,  reports  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  investigators  had  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  information  to  warrant  an  Inquiry 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  devel¬ 


oped  again.  A  Federal  grand  jury  in 
New  York  began  an  inquiry,  and  was 
asked  to  return  indictments.  Bainhridge 
Colby  and  Mark  Hyman  were  retained 
us  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  it  was  announced  that 
Fnuicis  J.  Heney,  of  California,  had 
been  engaged  as  a  special  attorney  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion. 

A  week  ago  Wednesday  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  trip  to  Washington,  and  late  Fri¬ 
day  it  was  announced  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  had  agreed  to  permit  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  fix  the  price 
of  paper  for  six  months  from  March  1. 


SHORTAGE  OF  PULP  WOOD 


Lack  of  Freight  ('ars  a  Menace  to 
News  Print  Mills. 

The  News  Print  Manufacturer’s  As- 
.soclation  has  sent  out  a  warning  of  a 
shortage  of  freight  cars,  and  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  of  pulpwood.  The  no¬ 
tice  states  that  many  manufacturers 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  enough 
freight  cars  to  move  their  product  and 
that  as  a  result,  the  manufactured  print 
paper  is  piling  up.  The  fact  that  very 
few  of  the  manufacturers  have  storage 
facilities  is  commented  on  and  the  guess 
is  made  that  unless  relief  of  some  kind 
in  the  way  of  transportation  facilities 
is  furnished.  It  will  become  necessary 
for  these  manufacturers  to  shut  down 
until  they  can  move  their  product. 

The  reports  of  mill  stocks  In  the 
Western  and  Canadian  territory  on 
hand  February  17th  showed  a  total  of 
7325  tons  as  compared  with  4953  tons 
January  27th,  an  increase  of  2472  tons. 
It  is  reported  that  one  company  has 
1500  tons. piled  up  and  is  at  the  point 
of  shutting  down  because  it  is  unable 
to  procure  cars  in  which  to  make  ship¬ 
ments. 


The  man  whose  faculties  are  train¬ 
ed  to  the  single  purpose  of  making 
money  gets  very  little  enjoyment  out 
of  life. 


BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

Are  Now  Conducting  Club  Campaigns  in 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Telegram 
Hamilton,  O.,  Republican- News 
Gary,  Ind.,  Journal 

We  want  two  contracts  for  Campaigns  to  start  in  April, 
or  will  concentrate  all  efforts  in  any  city  with  400,000  popu¬ 
lation  or  over. 

Publishers — Write  for  details. 

Our  commission  charge  is  only  a  little  more  than  the 
others. 

BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

Originators  of  Circulation  Club  Plan 
721.  Paul  Jones  Building  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Results  Count 
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AilvertlolnK  St-rvice  Co.,  Ltd.,  Drumjnond  Bldg., 
Moot  real,  Cana<la. 

.^Ilro  .\dv.  Akvucj  (]dc.),  401  Eigbtb  Are,  N. 
V.  Cltj. 

.\iiMTirau  .SiMirla  Pub.  Co.  (iDo.),  21  Warren 
St..  X.  Y.  City. 

.\ui!.ienlam  .^geury  (Inc.),  IISO  Broadway,  N. 
V  City. 

.tufciiger.  LoiiU  K.,  Kullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

,\rkeiil>ere  MHclivn,  Itnwd  Co.  (Inc.),  Produce 
Kxohaiige  ItUlK  ,  Toledo.  Ohio.  (CIUBsiOed.) 
.krniBtrong.  Collin,  1  iieorpora teil,  1457  (53  Broad¬ 
way.  X.  Y.  City. 

Atlas  .Ydv.  .Agency  (Inc.),  4, 50  Koiirtli  Ave., 
X  Y  City. 

Ayer.  X.  W..  A-  .Son.  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.  :  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Ayres.  II.  K.,  A  Co.,  164  Federal  St.,  Boston. 

Maas. 


B. 

Baer.  Josoph  E.  (Inc.).  347  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Baker  Adv.  Agency.  Ltd.  (Inc.),  10-20  Welling¬ 
ton  St..  East  Toronto,  Cint. 

Ballard  Adv.  Ch>.  (Inc.).  1328  Broadway,  N. 
Y.  Cltv. 

Baiber,  J.  W.,  Adv.  Aeenev  (Inc.),  338  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Barker.  Duff  A  C!o.  (Inc.),  323  Fourth  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Barnes,  Jean  Doan.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Basham,  Thomas  E.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Inter-Southern 
Life  Bldg.,  Jatuisvllle,  Ky. 

Bates  .Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  230  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Bates.  J.  1).,  Adv.  Agency,  292  Main  St.,  Spring- 
Held.  Mass. 

Batten.  4>eo.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Fourth  .Ave.  Bldg., 
N  Y.  City. 

Bayer-Stroud  CJorporatiou,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  X. 
A'.  City. 

Heil-Xugent.  67  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Bens'di.  Camiibell  A  Slaten,  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ih-rrlen-Durstlne  (Inc  ),  25  West  45th  St,,  X. 
Y.  City. 

Birch  Field  A  Co.  (Inc.),  110  W.  40th  St., 

X.  Y.  City. 

Blackburn  Adv.  Agency,  32  South  Jefferson  St., 
Dayton.  O. 

Blaoktnan-Ross  Co.  (Inc.),  05  Madison  Ave., 
X  Y.  City. 

Blalne-Tbomiwm  Ch).  (Inc.),  Fourth  Xat.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler  Adv.  Agency,  1420  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blum,  Charles.  Adv.  Corporation  (Inc.),  608 
Clieatnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bond,  Arthnr  T.,  20  Central  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Boston  Xews  Bureau  Co.  (Inc.),  30  Kilby  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bowers.  Tbos.  M.,  Adv.  Agency,  Rector  Bldg., 
Chicago.  HI. 

Brearley-Hamllton  Co.  (Inc),  Perkins  Bldg., 
liraml  Rapids,  Mich. 

Brooks.  S.  M.,  -Adv.  Agency,  State  Bank  Bldg., 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Buchanan.  John,  Adv.  Agency,  176  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Biirnet-Kiihn  Adv,  Co.  (Inc.),  39  So.  La  Salle 
St..  Chicago,  III. 

C. 

Calkins  A  Holden  (Inc.),  250  Fifth  Ave.,  X. 

Y.  City. 

Campbeli-Ewald  Co.  (Inc.),  117  Fort  St.,  W., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Canadian  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  284  La- 
guiicbetiere  St..  West  Montreal,  Canada. 
Capeliart's  Malknown  Methods  (Inc.),  Times 
Bldg.  X.  Y.  City. 

Cecil  Adv.  Co..  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond.  Va. 
(Chambers  .Agency  (Inc  ),  Maison  Blanche  Bidg., 
Xew  Orleans,  La. 

Chapiwlow  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  International  Life 
Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  Adv.  Service  (Inc.),  23-25  E.  20tb  St., 
X.  Y.  City. 

Clieltenhani  .Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  11  E.  36th  St., 

X.  Y.  City. 

Chesman,  Xelson  A  Co.  (Inc.),  1127  Pine  St.. 
St.  Ltuiis,  Mo.;  Goddard  Bhlg.,  Chicago.  III.; 
Fifth  Ave.  Bldg..  .X.  Y.  City;  Times  Bldg., 
Obattamsiga,  Tenn. 

Churchill  Hall  (Inc.),  50  Union  Square,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Clark  Whitcraft  Co.  (ine.),  41  So.  15th  St., 
Pbllad)  Iphia,  Pa. 

Clarke.  K.  H..  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Steger  Bldg., 
Chicago.  111. ;  37  W.  .39th  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Clough.  John  L.,  Adv.  Agency,  Merchants  Bank 
Bhlg  ,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Cochrane,  Witt  K..  -Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Boyce 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Odlon.  Wendell  P.  (Inc.),  165  Broadway,  X. 

Y.  City. 

Oine.  Andrew.  Gen.  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Tribune 
Bldg..  X.  Y.  City. 

Constantine  Adv.  Ch).  (Inc.),  White  Bldg., 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Corning  .Adv.  Agency.  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C-»wen  Co.  (Inc.).  50  Union  Square,  X.  Y.  City; 

John  Hancock  Bldg  ,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.  (Inc.),  354  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CmtAy  Chicago  (Inc.),  Pullman  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
III. 

Cross.  J.  H..  Co.  (Inc.),  214  South  12th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dake  Adv.  Agency  (Inc  ),  814  South  Spring  St., 
Los  An»Ies.  Cal. ;  121  Second  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Daken  Ailv.  Agency,  Pantages  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Danielson  A  Son,  96  Westminster  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1, 

D'Apcy  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  International  Life 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Darlow  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  World-Herald  Bldg., 
Omaha.  Xeb. 

Dauchy  Co.  (Inc.),  9  Murray  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  HI. 

Detevedse.  Foster  A  Oo.  (Inc.),  15  W.  38th  St., 
X  Y.  City. 

Dw'ker.  Henry,  Ltd.,  ^'uller  Bldg.,  X.  Y.  City. 


Deabarats  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  Unity  Bldg.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 

Diets,  Ottomar,  Adv.  Bureau  (E.  E.  Xenge- 
bauer),  140  Xassau  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

IKibhs.  William  F.,  Danbury.  Conn. 

Dollenmayer  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Lincoln  Bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Donovan  A  Armstrong,  Commonweal th  Bldg., 
Phlladelpliia.  Pa. 

Doidey-Brennan  Oo.  (Inc.),  Harris  Trust  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Doremua  A  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Broad  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Doremus  A  Morse,  31  Xassau  St..  X.  Y.  City. 
Dorland  Adv.  .Agency,  Presston  Bldg.,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City.  X.  J. :  366  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Doughty,  Cbas.  L..  621  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dukelow  A  Walker  Co.  (Inc.),  246  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  Mags. 

Duniap-Ward  Advj  Co,  (Inc.),  58  E,  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dunne.  Desmond,  Co.  (Inc.),  30  E.  42d  St., 

X.  Y.  City. 

Dyer,  Geo.  L..  Co.  (Inc.),  42  Broadway,  X. 

Y.  City. 


E. 

Earnshaw  Lent  Co.  (Inc.),  80  Malden  Lane,  X. 
Y.  City. 

'Eddy,  Louis  O.,  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
III. 

Edwards,  Geo.  W.,  A  Co.,  328  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ehliott,  A.  R.  (Inc.),  62  W.  Broadway,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Ellis,  A.  W.,  Co.,  40  Central  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
Erickson  Co.  (Inc.),  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Erickson,  'E.  X.,  Adv.  -Agency,  21  Park  Row, 

X.  Y.  City. 

Btwin  A  Wasey  Co.  (Inc.),  58  Blast  Washington 
6t.,  Chicago,  HI. ;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Ewing  A  Miles  (doc.).  Times  Bldg.,  X.  Y.  City. 

F. 

Fairfax.  H.  W.,  World  Bldg.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Feileral  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  6  East  39tb  St.,  X. 

Y.  City. 

'Fenton  A  Gardiner  (Inc.),  286  Fifth  Ave.,  X. 
Y.  City. 

Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Go.  (Inc.),  Commerce  Bidg., 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

iFettinger,  Theodore  S.,  Adv.  Agency,  790  Broad 
St.,  Xewark.  X.  J. 

Field  Adv.  Service,  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

(Finch,  id.  J..  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  1364  Broad¬ 
way,  X.  Y.  City. 

Finney,  W.  B.,  Adv.  Co.,  Orear-Leslie  Bldg.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Flsher-Steinbruegge  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  1627  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'Fletcher  Co.  (Inc.),  Wldener  Bldg.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

'Foley,  Richard  .A..  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Bulle¬ 
tin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Fowler-Simpson  Co.  (Inc.),  1900  Euclid  -Ave., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Prank.  Albert,  A  Co.  (Inc.),  26  Beaver  St., 
X.  Y.  City. 

Fuller,  Chas.  IT.,  Co.  (Inc.),  623  So.  Wabash 
Ave..  Chicago,  HI.;  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

X.  Y. 

Fuller  A  Smith,  Xew  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

G. 

Gagnier  Adv.  Service,  Graphic  Arts  Bldg.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

Gardner  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  315  No.  10th  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Globe  Adv.  Agency  (inc  ),  85  Washington  St., 
South  Xorwalk,  Conn. 

Goldsmith,  L.  S..  25  East  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Goldsmith  Co.,  207  Market  St.,  Xewark,  X.  J. 
Gould.  M.  P..  Co.,  120  West  32d  St.,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Goulston.  Ernest  J.,  Adv.  Agency,  18  Tremqpt 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  225  BTftb  Ave.,.  X.  Y. 
City. 

Gray.  F.  A.,  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  14th  A  Oak  Sts., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Green,  Carl  M.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Free  Press  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Greenleaf  Co.  (Inc.),  185  Devonshire,  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Greve.  S.,  Agency,  Oppenheim  Bldg.,  St.  Paul, 
■  Minn. 

Guenther,  Rudolph  (Inc.),  25  Broad  St.,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Guenther-Bradford  Co.  (Inc.),  64  W.  Randolph 
St..  Chicago.  III. 

Gundlach  Adv.  Go.  (Inc.),  People  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  HI. 

H. 

Hamilton,  J.  R.,  Adv.  Agency,  Hearst  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hanff-Metzger  (Inc.),  95  Madison  Ave..  X.  Y. 
City. 

Hannah.  Henry  King,  277  Broadway,  X.  Y.  City. 
Hanser  Agency,  Kinney  Bldg.,  Xewark.  X.  J. 
Haulenbeek,  G.  H..  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  2  W. 
45th  St..  X.  Y.  City. 

Haven,  E<lwin  H..  175  Flftb  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Hawley  Adv.  <3o.  (inc.),  347  Fifth  Ave.,  X. 

Y.  City. 

Hays  Adv.  Agency,  196  Main  St.,  Burlington. 
Vt. 

Heegstra,  U.  Walton  (Inc.),  19  Sooth  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald  (Inc.),  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Hibson  A  Bro..  116  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hicks  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  217  Broadway,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Hill.  Albert  P.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Peoples  Bank  Bldg., 
*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hill.  W.  S.,  Oo.  (Inc.),  Vandergrlft  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Holmes,  Frances,  524  South  Spring  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Honlg-Oooper  Co.  (Inc.),  742  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  • 

Hoopes.  Edgar  M.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  1803 
Rodney  St.,  Wilmlngtmi,  Del. 

Hoops  Adv.  Oo.  (Inc.),  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Houghton,  Walter  L.,  Adv,  Agency  (Inc.),  404 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Howard.  B.  T.,  Co.  (Inc.),  432  Fourth  Ave., 
X.  Y.  City. 


Howland.  H.  S.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  20  Broad 
St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Hoyfs  Service  (Inc.),  120  W.  82d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Uty ;  14  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hull,  W.  H.  H.,  A  Co.  (Inc.),  Tribune  Bldg., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Humphrey,  H.  B.,  Oo,  (Inc.),  681  Boylston 
St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Husband  A  Thomas  Oo.  (Inc.),  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


I. 

Ireland  Adv.  .kgency  (Inc.).  136  S.  Fourth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ironmonger.  C.,  Adv.  Agency,  18-20  Vesey  St., 
X.  Y,  City. 


J. 

Joerns,  .krnold,  Co.  (Inc.),  14  E.  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Johnson  .4dv.  Corporation  (Inc.),  20  E.  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  HI. 

Jobnson-Dallls  Co.  (Inc.),  GreenOeld  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Johnston- Ay  res  Co.  (Inc.),  525  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Jones-Morton.  348  Main  St.,  Johnstown,  Fa. 

Junes,  Wylie  B.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Bingham¬ 
ton,  X.  Y. 

K. 

Kastor,  H.  W.,  A  Sons.  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Ly^tton 
Bldg.,  Cibicago,  Ill. ;  Mercantile  Xatlonal  Bank 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Kay,  J.  Roland,  (jo.  (Inc.),  Ill  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Keane.  N.  W.,  99  Xassau  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Kelley,  Martin  V.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Second  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  171  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Klernan,  Frank,  A  Co.,  189  Broadway,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Klrtland,  B.  F.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  14  E. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 

Koch,  Otter  J.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  University 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kollock,  E<lward  D.,  201  Devonshire,  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

L. 

ILake.  Henry,  .\dv.  Co.  (Inc  ),  Popter  Bldg., 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Iaw,  Russell,  52  Broadway,  X.  Y.  City. 

I-awyer’s  Adv.  Co.  (inc.),  55  Liberty  St.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Leddy.  John  M.,  41  Park  Bow,  N.  Y.  City. 

Lee,  L.  K.,  Dispatch  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

L««-Jones  (Inc.).  Republic  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Lesan,  IT.  E..  .4dv.  Agency  (Inc.),  440  Fourth 
Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. ;  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 

Ij-vey,  H.  H..  Marbrldge  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Le\'in.  Chas.  D.  •(Inc.)j  1269  Broadway,  X.  Y. 
City. 

Lewis  Agency  (Inc.).  District  National  Bank 

,  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

'Lord  A  Thomas  (Inc.),  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill. ;  220  W.  42d  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Loyd,  Sam.  Adv.  Agency,  246  Fulton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  X.  Y. 

■Lyddon  A  Hanford  Co.  (Inc.),  Cutler  Bldg., 
Rochester,  X.  Y. ;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 

M. 

McCann.  H.  K.,  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Broadway,  X. 
Y.  City. 

McConnell  A  Fergusson,  London,  Can. 

McGiickln.  Eugene,  Co.,  105  X.  13th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

MeJunkIn.  Wm.  D.,  Adv.  -kgcncy  (Inc.),  35  So 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

'McKim.  A..  Ltd.,  Lake  of  the  Woods  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Can. 

MdMuIlen,  Robert  M.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Cambridge 
Bldg.,  X.  Y.  City. 

■Maclay  A  Mullally.  (Inc).  60  Broadway,  X. 
Y.  City;  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

MacManus,  Theodore  F,  (Inc.),  Kresge  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

MacMartin  Adv.  Co..  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

iMacpherson-McCurdy,  Ltd.  (inc.).  Bell  Block, 
Winnipeg,  Can. 

Mahln  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.).  104  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  Ill.;  30  E.  42d  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Mallory,  Mitchell  A  Faust  (Inc.),  Security  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Marsh.  Edward  H.,  Adv.  Agency,  Besse  Bldg., 
SprlngOeld,  Mass. 

'Massengale  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.).  Capdler  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

•Mathews,  R.  A.,  Adv.  Corporation,  140  S.  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago.  HI.  ' 

Mfitos  Adv.  (jo.,  Inc.,  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

(Metropolitan  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  6  Wall  St.,  X. 
Y.  City. 

Mitchell  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  Plymouth  Bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

■Mix.  J.  Rowland.  381  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Moffett-Lynch  Adv.  O).  (Inc.),  Munsey  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Moon,  Byron  G.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Proctor  Bldg.,  Troy, 
X.  Y. 

Morgan.  J.  W.,  Adv.  Agency,  44  E.  23d  St., 
X.  Y.  City. 

Morris,  Herbert  M.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  400 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morse,  -4dv.  Agency,  35  Milwaukee  Ave.  W., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Morse  International  Agency  (Inc.),  449  Fourth 
Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 

Moses  Adv.  Service,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Moss-Chase  Co.  (Inc.),  110  Franklin  St.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Muller,  J.  P.,  A  Co.  (Inc.),  220  West  42d  St., 

X.  Y.  City. 

Mumm-Romer  Co.  (Inc.),  568  E.  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  O. 

Murray  Hill  Adv.  Agency,  200  E.  23d  St.,  N. 

Y.  City. 

Murray,  John  F.,  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  17  Bat¬ 
tery  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


N. 

'Nicbols-Finn  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  222  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

•Norrls-Patterson,  Ltd.,  Mall  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Northwestern  Adv.  Agency,  Elssex  Bldg.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

O. 

O'Keefe.  P.  F.,  Adv.  Agency,  43  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

O'Malley  Adv.  &  Selling  Co.,  Old  South  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

O'Shaughnessy  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Westminster 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

P. 

Palmer  Adv.  Service.  Butte.  Mont. 

Pearsall,  W.  Montague,  2(13  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Pelletier,  E.  J/o  Roy,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Ml<-h. 


Philadelphia  Xews  Bureau,  432  Sansom  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Picard  A  Co.  (Inc.),  50  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Plattner,  M.,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Porter,  Harry,  Co.  (Inc.),  18  Blast  41st  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 

Fotts-Turnbull  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Graphic  Arts 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Power,  Alexander  A  Jenkins  Co.  (Inc.),  Journal 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Powers,  John  O.,  Cb.  (Inc.),  11  W.  23th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Pownlng,  Geo.  G.  Tlnc.T,  600  State  St.,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn. 

Presbrey,  Frank,  Co.  (Inc.),  456  ITourth  Ave., 

X.  Y,  City. 

Procter  A  Collier  Co.  (Inc.),  Commercial  Tribune 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

R. 

Read-Miller  Co.  (Inc.),  120 H  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Reardon  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Quincy  Bldg.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Col. 

Remington,  B,  P.,  Agency,  1280  Main  St.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  X.  Y. 

Riohards,  Jos.  A.,  A  Staff  (Inc.),  9  East  40tli 
St.,  X,  Y,  City. 

Roberts  A  Mac.4vincbe,  30  Xo.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  HI. 

Rose.  Irwin  Jordan,  39  W.  S2d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Rowland  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  1790  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Bowlatt,  F.,  Albany ;  26-28  Adelaide  St.,  West, 
Toronto,  (jan. 

Ruland,  O.  W..  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  404  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 

S. 

St.  Clair,  Wm.  G.,  Co.,  Witherspoon  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sandlass,  L.  A.,  7  Clay  Gt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
.Savage,  Geo.  M.,  Adv.  Agency,  82  Griswold  St., 
Detroit,  Mich.  . 

Scbeck  Adv.  Agency,  9  Clinton  St..  Xewark, 
N.  J. 

'Schermerhoru  Adv.  Co.,  Gibbs  Bldg.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas. 

Schiele  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Central  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seaman.  B'rank  (Inc.),  461  Eighth  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  City. 

Seeds,  Russel  M.,  Co.  (Inc.),  330  University 
Square,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sehl  Adv.  Agency,  139  No.  Clark  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  HI. 

Shaffer,  J.  Albert,  Star  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Sharpe,  W.  W.,  A  Co.  (Inc.),  99  Nassau  St., 

X.  Y.  City. 

Shaugbnessy,  M.  J.,  A  Co.,  Temple  Court,  X. 

Y.  City. 

Shs-w  Adv.  Co.,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Sherman  A  Bryan  (Inc.),  79  Fifth  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Sherwood,  B.  R.,  367  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Shumway,  Franklin  P.,  Co.  (Inc.).  453  Wash¬ 
ington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Merchants 
Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Siegfried  Co.  (Inc  ),  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Slngleton-Huntlng  Co.  (Inc.),  Citizens  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  C.  Brewer,  Adv.  Agency,  161  Devon¬ 
shire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Snitzler  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  Garland  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Snow,  Walter  B.,  and  Staff,  136  Fe<l'!ral  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sommer,  Fred.  N.,  810  Broad  St,  Newark, 

X.  J. 

Spafford  Adv.  Agency,  10  Post  Office  Square, 
Boston,  Mass.  * 

Sparrow,  Adv.  Agency,  American  Trust  Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Stack  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Heyworth  Bldg., 
Chicago,  HI. 

Standlsh,  G.  S.,  Adv.  Agency,  Union  Trust 
iBldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Stevens,  Hermon  W.,  Agency,  Globe  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Stewart-Davis  Adv.  Agency,  Kesner  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 

Stockman,  A.  M.,  Adv.  Agency,  20  Vesey  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Storm,  J.  P.,  35  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Strang  A  Prosser  Agency,  Empire  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Street  A  Finney  (Inc.),  171  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  City. 

Sweyd.  A.  M.,  Co.  (Inc.),  347  Flftb  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

T. 

Taylor-Crltclifleld-Clague  Co.  (Inc.).  Brooks 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Fuller  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 
Thomas  Adv.  Service  (Inc.),  Heard  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thompson,  J.  Walter.  Co.  (Inc.)„  242  Madison 
Ave.,  X.  Y.  City;  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
201  Devonshire  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Tomer  Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  294  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Touzalin,  Cbas.  H.,  Agency  (Inc.),  Kesner  Bldg., 
Chicago,  HI. 

Tracy-Parry  Co.  (Inc.),  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Trades  Adv.  Agency.  13  Astor  PI.,  X.  Y.  City. 
Turner  Adv.  (jo.  (Inc.),  608  8.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  HI, 

U. 

Urmy.  Louis  V.,  41  Park  Row,  X.  Y.  City. 

V. 

Van  Cleve  (jo.  (Inc.),  1790  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Vanderhoof,  Condict  A  Comrie  (Inc),  140  So. 

Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Van  Haagen  Adv.  Agency,  1420  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Van  Patten  (Inc.),  60  East  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Volkmann,  M..  Adv.  Agency,  6  Beekman  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

von  Poettgen,  Carl  S.,  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Vreeland,  E.  E.  (Inc.),  344  West  38th  St., 
X.  Y.  City. 

W. 

Wade  Adv.  Agency,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Wales  Adv.  Co.,  110  W.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
Walker  Adv.  Agency,  166  Kearney  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Walker,  Dudley  A  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Walker-Longfellow  Co.  (Inc.),  4  Northampton 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Walton  Adv.  A  Ptg.  Oo..  141  Milk  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Weil,  Joseph  Co.,  Jenkins  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 
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Wetberald,  Jai,  T„  142  Berkeley  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Williams,  Fred.  C.,  108  Fulton  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngliam  (Inc.),  59  B.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wlneburgh,  'll.,  &  Co.„  676  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Wood,  Putnam  A  Wood  Co.  (Inc.),  Ill  Devon¬ 
shire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Woodwards  (Inc.),  900  So.  Michigan  Are.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Z. 

Zoblan,  James,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOREIGN 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

ENGLAND 

IX).\DON. 

A 

.\gence  Havas.  11.1  Clieapside,  I.s)nd(>n. 

Albion  Adv.  AgeiH'y,  61  New  Oxford  St.,  Ixiiidon, 
W.  C. 

.\lgar,  Frederick,  11-12  Clements  Liaiic,  Lomlon, 
H.  C. 

Alliance  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  93-4  Cliancery  I.anc, 
I»ndon,  W.  C. 

Anderson,  Robt.,  &  Cn.,  14  King  William  St., 
.Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

.\sliby  Service  Agency,  Ltd.,  44  Rathbone  Place, 
I>on<lon,  W. 

B 

Barker,  Ohas..  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  No.  2  White  Lion 
Court,  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C.  (Financial). 

Barker,  Drabble  &  Co.,  88-90  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.  C. 

Bates,  A.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  134  Fleet  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 

Baxter  &  Son,  29  Paternoster  Square,  London, 
E.  C. 

Bench,  T.  C.,  Graham  House,  Tudor  St.,  Ixvn- 
don,  E.  C. 

Benson,  S.  H.,  Ltd.,  Kingsway  Hall,  Klngsway, 
I/ondon,  W.  C. 

Black,  James,  Ltd.  (Black  Adv.  Agency),  51 
New  Oxford  St.,  I»ndon,  W.  C. 

Browne,  O.  A.  G.,  Ltd.,  170  Fleet  St.,  liondon, 

a?,  c. 

Browne,  T.  B.,  Ltd..  161-163  Queen  Victoria  St., 
Ix>ndon,  E.  C. 

Burton,  P.  C.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Norfolk  St.,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  C. 

British  &  Colonial  Adv.  Agency,  124  Holborii, 
I»ndon,  W.  C. 

O 

Cariienler  &  Warren,  Hank  Bldgs.,  Klngsway. 
Istndon,  W.  O. 

Caxton  Adv.  Agency,  Clun  House,  17  Surrey  St., 
TiOndon,  E.  C. 

Clarkson,  A.  H.,  Ltd.,  110  Fleet  St.,  London, 

Clarke,  Samson  A  Co.,  58  Great  Portland  St., 
London,  W. 

Clarke,  Son  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  Sonthamiiton  House, 
317  High  Holborn.  liondon,  W.  C. 

Clayton,  C.  D.,  I.td.,  52  Shaftesbury  Ave.,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 

Cleaver  &  Co.,  62  St.  Martins  Lane,  I>tndon, 
W.  C. 

Oentral  News,  Ltd.,  5  New  Bridge  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 

Colman,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  Granville  House,  Arundel 
St.,  Strand,  L)ndon,  W.  C. 

Crawford,  W.  S.,  Ltd.,  Craven  House,  Klngsway, 
Ixindon,  W.  C. 

Crossley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  57a  Coleiiian  St.,  Ixmdon, 
E.  C. 

Cutting  &  Dnderwood,  10  Norfolk  St..  Strand, 
Ixtndon,  W.  O. 

D 

Dale,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  46  Cannon  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 

Davies  &  Co.,  23  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  London, 
E.  C. 

Davis,  S.,  30-31  St.  Swithins  lame,  Ixuidon. 

Deacon,  S.,  &  Co.,  7  Leadenhnll  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 

Derrick,  Paul  E.,  Ltd.,  Adv.  Agency,  Oswaldes- 
trie  House,  London. 

norland  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  Borland  House,  16 
Regent  St..  Ixmdon,  S.  W. 

De  Roos,  Johnson  &  Co.,  76-82  Wellesley  Road, 
Queen’s  Crescent,  London,  N.  W. 

Dawson,  W.,  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Cannon  House, 
Breams  Bldgs.,  London,  E.  O. 

E 

Eden,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Spencer  House,  South 
Place,  Finsbury,  London.  E.  C. 

Electrical  Press,  Ltd.,  13  Fisher  St.,  South¬ 
ampton  Bow,  laindon,  W.  C. 

Elliot  Stanley  A  Co.,  83-85  Farrington  St., 
Ludgate  Circus,  London.  E.  C. 

Erwood,  W.  L.,  Ltd.,  30  Fleet  St.,  Tavndon, 
IE.  C. 

Eyre,  John.  A  Son,  Finsbury  Pavement  House, 
Ix>ndon,  E.  0. 

F 

Fortin  A  Jules,  W.  S.,  Ltd.,  Tlianet  House. 
231-2  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Francis,  J.  C.,  &  Co.,  131  Fleet  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 

Fraser’s  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  51  Great  Queen  St., 
liOndon,  W.  C. 

Freeman  A  Co..  0  Fleet  St.,  lavndon,  E.  C. 

Freer  A  Young,  Ltd.,  Hamprlen  House.  Kings¬ 
way,  London,  W.  C. 

G 

Godbold,  E.  H.,  Rosebery  House,  Breams  Bldgs., 
8  Chancery  laine,  London. 

Gibbs.  Sinitli  &  Oo.,  10  High  Hollmrn,  Ix)ndon, 
W.  C. 

Glendenning  A  Co.,  90  Cannon  St.,  Luidon, 
E.  C.  (Financial). 

W.  Goldsmith  A  Co.,  43  New  Oxford  St.. 
IxMidon,  W.  C. 

Green,  Henry,  120  Chancery  laine.  Ix)ndon,  E.  C. 

Gould  A  Portman,  Ltd.,  64  New  Oxford  St.,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  C. 

Gordon  A  Gotch,  Ltd.  (Inc.),  13-15  St.  .Bride 
St.,  London,  E.  C. 

Gordon’s  Adv.  Agency,  2  Adelphl  Terrace.  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  C. 

Goring.  J.  H.,  Graham  House,  Tudor  St.,  Ixm- 
don,  E.  C. 

Goeden.  D..  A  Co.,  11  Henrietta  St.,  Covent 
Garden.  London,  W.  O. 

Griffiths  &  Millington,  Ltd.,  22  Wellington  St., 
Strand,  London,  W.  (X 

H 

Haddon,  John.  &  Co.,  Bouverle  House,  Salis¬ 
bury  S<i.,  I.onduii.  E.  C. 

Hannaford  A  Goodman,  Ltd.,  57-59  laidgate 
Hill.  Umdon,  E.  C.  „  „ 

Harper,  P.  29  New  Bridge  St.,  Ix)ndon.  E.  C. 

Harris  &  Co.,  134  Fleet  St.,  Ix)ndon,  E.  C. 


Harvey  Bros.,  171  Queen  Victoria  St.,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C. 

Hart’s.  John,  Adv.  Office,  Mattrovers  House.  6 
■Arundel  .St.,  Stranil,  London,  W.  C. 

Hlghani,  Charles  F.,  Ltd.,  Imperial  House. 
Kingsway,  Ix)ndon,  W.  C. 

Howard  &  Jones.  Ltd.,  26  Bury  St.,  London, 
E.  C.  , 

Hooper  A  Batty,  Ltd.,  15  Walbrook,  London, 
E.  O. 

Hyam.  Arthur,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  10  Essex  St., 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

J 


Jaeger  Adv. 
(E.  C. 

Judd.  Walter, 
don,  E.  C. 


Agency,  95  Milton  St.,  London, 
Ltd.,  5  Queen  Victoria  St.,  Ixm- 
K 


Keypier  ,A-  Co..  3  Whitefrlars  St.,  Fleet  St., 
Luidon.  E.  C. 

King,  .1.  G.,  &  Son,  10  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  St., 
London.  E.  0. 

Knight.  It.  A.,  A  Son,  48  Walling  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 

L 


I, ay  ton.  C.  A  B.,  56  Farjlngdon  St.,  London. 

I/iughton  *  Co..  Ltd.,  3  Wellington  St.,  Strand, 
Ixmdon,  W.  (3. 

Leathwalte  A  Simmons,  5  Blrchln  Lane,  London, 
E.  0.  (Financial). 

Llle,  John  H.,  Ltd.,  4  Ludgate  Circus,  London, 
E.  C. 

London  and  Provincial  Adv.  Agency,  Lid.,  4 
Oxford  St.,  London.  W.  C. 

London  Press  Exchange,  Ltd.,  15  Strand,  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  C. 

Longman’s  Adv.  Agency,  42  Ludgate  Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C. 


M 


McLaren  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  38  Shoe  Lane,  London. 

Marlborough  ft  Co.,  61  Old  Bailey,  London, 

Martyn,  Charles,  149  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Mather  &  Crowther,  Ltd.,  10-12  New  Bridge  St., 
London,  E.  C. 

Maple  ft  Ck>.,  Ltd.,  141-150  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W.  C. 

May’s  Adv.  Agency,  29  John  St.,  Bedford  Ave., 
Ixindon.  W.  C. 

May,  J.  E.,  68  Fleet  St.,  I>ondon.  E.  C. 

Mead,  Burt  &  Co.,  14  Devonshire  St.,  London 

LMllton’Adv.  Agency.  Ltd.,  36-38  Southampton 
St.,  Strand.  I»ndon,  W.  C. 

Mitchell.  C..  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  1-2  Snow  Hill,  Ixm- 
don,  FV  C. 

Muller,  Blatchley  ft  Co.,  I.td.,  84  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  fit.,  London,  E.  C. 

N 


Needham,  Martin  ft  Co.,  3  Alexander  Road. 

Ilemel  Hempstead  (Herts). 

Nelson,  G.  F..  19  Lawrence  Poultney  Lane,  Txm- 
don.  E.  C. 

Neyroud  ft  Sons.,  Ltd.,  Regent  House,  Klngsway. 
Ixindon. 

O 

Osborne.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Ltd,,  Buchanan’s 
Bldgs.,  24  Ilolborn,  Txmdon,  E.  C. 


Parry  ft  Co.,  Pinner’s  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  I»n- 
don,  E.  C.  (Financial). 

Palmer,  Newliould  &  Co.,  199  Piccadilly,  Ixin- 
don,  W. 

Paton.  1.  ft  .7.,  143  Cannon  St.,  T/ondon,  E.  C. 
Pool.  C..  ft  Co..  90  Fleet  St.,  Tgmdon. 

Potter,  P.  E.,  Ltd..  Koh-l-noor  House,  Klngs¬ 
way.  T»ndnn.  W.  C. 

Pratt  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  9  Essex  St.,  Strand,  Ixvndon, 
W.  C. 

R 

Rees,  H.  Powell,  Ltd.,  95  Fetter  I.ane,  Ixvndon, 

Reid,  B.  J.,  ft  Co.,  Watling  St..  London. 
Renter’s  Adv.  Agency,  24  Old  Jewry,  Ixindon, 

B.  C. 

Revnell  ft  Son,  44  Chancery  Lane,  London.  W. 

C. 

S 


Saward,  Baker  ft  Co.,  27  Chancery  Lane,  Ixin- 
don,  W.  C. 

Saw.  W.  B.,  Craven  House,  Klngsway.  Ixindon. 
W.  C. 

Scott.  T.  G.,  A  Sons,  63  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
B.  C. 

Scrlven,  H.  Wilfred,  66  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
E.  C. 

Sears.  F.  W.,  Aldine  House,  66  Chandos  St.. 

Charing  Cross,  Txvndon,  W.  C. 

Sells,  Ltd..  Adv.  .Agents,  167  Fleet  St.,  London, 
E.  C. 


TIMELY  FEATURE 

Scoop  In  tlic  Southland 
Commercial  Problems 
Hints  for  the  Motorist 
Fcder  Fashions 
Space-Saving  Puzzles 
"Roof-Tree” 

Worth-While  Pages 
Sedgwick’s  House  Plans 
Boiled  Down  Comics 
Attractive  Art  Needlework 
Gettler’s  Portraits 
The  Weather  Kid 
The  Ad-Route 

The  International  Syndicate 

Feoiurms  and  NeW9papmr» 
EstablUhed  1889  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(October  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


Sharland  ft  Co.,  Eldon  Street  House,  London. 
E.  C. 

Sharrow  ft  Thatcher,  124  Holborn,  London. 
Skinner.  Walter  R.,  11-12  Clements  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C. 

Smart.  Russell,  40  Chancery  Lane.  London,  E.  C. 
Smith’s  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  100  Fleet  St.,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C. 

Smith,  Jas.,  Ltd.,  Bush  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 
Smith.  W.  H.,  ft  Sons,  95  Fetter  Lane,  London, 
E.  C. 

Spiers  Service  -Agency,  44  Fleet  St.,  London, 

Spiers  &  Pond,  Ltd.,  38  New  Bridge  St.,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C. 

Southcompbe,  W.  J.,  187  Strand,  Ixmdon,  W.  C. 
Softlaw,  W.  R.,  84  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
W.  C. 

SiaittlBwoode,  Dixon  ft  Hunting,  Ltd..  Klngsway 
Hall,  London.  W.  C. 

Steele’s  Adv.  Service,  81  Norfolk  House,  Norfolk 
St.,  Strand,  Ixindon,  W.  C. 

Spriggs  -Adv.  .Agency,  21  Paternoster-Sipiare, 
London,  E.  C. 

Street,  G.,  Ltd.,  8  Searle  St.,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
London,  W. 

Street.  G.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  30  Cornhill,  Ixindon, 
E.  C. 

T 

Tanner,  A.  E..  ft  Co.,  93-94  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.  C.  ' 

Taylor  &  Co.  30  Fleet  St..  London,  E.  C. 
Thrower,  S.,  Imperial  Bldgs.,  Ludgate  Circus, 
London,  E.  C. 

Turner’s  Adv.  Agency,  Suffolk  House.  Lawrence 
Poulteney  Hill,  London,  E.  C. 

V 

C.  Vernon  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  118  Newgate  St., 
London.  E.  C. 

Vickers,  J.  W.,  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  Nicholas  Lane, 
London,  E.  C.  (Financial). 

W 

Walker,  O.  J.,  24  Coleman  St..  London.  E.  C. 
Walkers  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  91-93  Blsliopsgate 
St.,  London,  E-  C. 

Watson,  R.,  6  Bouverle  St.,  London.  B.  O. 
Watkins  ft  Osmond.  2  Creed  Lane.  IXindon.  E.  C. 
West  End  Adv.  Agency,  Ltd.,  195  Oxford  St., 
Ixindon,  W'. 

White,  R.  F..  ft  Son,  33  Fle^t  St..  Ixindon.  E.  C. 
Wilkes.  Jeffery  ft  Co.,  29  Ludgate  Hill,  Ixindon, 

wm'lngs.  Jos..  Ltd..  162  Strand.  Ixindon,  W.  C. 
Wills,  Ltd.,  Lincoln  House,  High  Holborn,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  C. 

Wilson.  A.  J.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1.14  Clcrkenwell  Road, 
Ixinthin.  E.  C. 

Wilson,  Fred.  101  Hatton  Garden.  Ixindon,  E.  C. 

,  LIVFiR.P(K)L. 

Randall’s  Adv.  Agency. 

Ixai  ft  Nightingale.  15  North  John  St. 

Blrehall.  C.,  32  Victoria  St. 

Liverpool  Exchange  I’ress.  Ltd.,  12  Tlthebarn  St. 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Ilugbee.  Pliillp,  34  Station  Road.  Harborne. 
Muiidy,  Gilbert  ft  Co.,  88  New  St. 

Smith.  Geo.  J.,  ft  Co..  20  Easy  Row. 

BRADFORD. 

Williams’  .Advertisement  Offices,  29  Kirkgate. 
BRISTOL. 

.Advert  Publicity  Co..  Ltd.,  The  Barton. 
Partridge  ft  Live,  Ltd.,  Broadmead. 

HUIX. 

.Morlsoii’s  Adv.  Agency,  74  Ixiwgate. 

LEEDS, 

leeda  .Adv.  Co..  1.1  Park  Row. 

Storey,  Evans  ft  Co.,,  Ltd.,  72  Park  Lane. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. 

Kidd.  Ernest  W,,  13  Albert  Road. 

PLYMOUTH.  ' 

Biiteher’s  .Adv.  Agency.  13  Frankfort  St. 
READING. 

Grantham,  A.  H.,  ft  Co. 

SOUTHPORT. 

Illasson,  Wm.,  84  Leyland  Road. 

STRETFORD. 

Eiiisley,  J.  II.,  17  Broady  St.  (near  Manches¬ 
ter). 

BRIGHTON. 

King,  Heury,  ft  Co.,  94  Ohureh  Road.  Hove. 
MANCHESTER. 

Browne,  T.'B.,  Ltd.,  Market  St. 

Cowley  ft  Co..  Jl  Chapel  Walks.  Cross  St. 
Osborhe-Peacock  Co.,  Ltd.,  County  Buildings, 
Cannon  St. 

Pratt  ft  Co.,  57  Market  St. 

Varney.  John,  A  Co.,  418  Ohester  Road. 


The  True  News 


—FIRST— 


A  Iways- Accurately 


InternaHonal  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Four  Deck  Four-Page-Wide 
Octuple  Newspaper  Press.  This  press 
prints  and  folds  to  half-page  size 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers 
at  50,000  per  hour;  18,  20,  22,  24,  28 
and  32  page  papers  at  25,000  per  hour. 
For  prices  and  terms,  write 

Walter  Scott  &  Co, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


NIEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Reid.  A.,  A  Co. 

SCOTLAND 

EDINBURGH. 

Keith  ft  Co.,  43  George  St. 

Riliertsjn  fc  tscjtt,  13  Hanover  St. 

Sim  ina,  F.  L.,  8  N.  St.  David  St.,  Edin¬ 

burgh. 

Slaiigliler  &  "Co.,  North  Bridge. 

GLASGOW. 

Brown,  R.  G.,  168  Buchanan  St. 

Browne.  T.  B..  Ltd..  22  Rcnfleld  St. 

Hiiwat  CiHnplete  Adv.  Service.  Atlantlo  Chim- 
bers,  45  Hope  St. 

McMnrtrie.  John,  11  Botliwell  St. 

Macrae,  Paul,  93  Hope  St. 

Menzles,  P.,  Gordon  St. 

No.  Brltlah  Adv.  Co.,  Ltd.,  87  Union  St. 
Porteoiia,  W..  ft  Co..  15  South  Exchange  Place, 
Scrimgeour.  John.  13  St.  A’lncent  Place. 

Sharp.  .A.  F.,  ft  Co.,  14  Royal  Exchange  Square 
(Financial). 

Watson,  C.  P.,  33  Renflcld  St. 

FRANCE 

PARIS. 

lAange,  Geo..  &  Co.,  29  Ave  <1e  L’Opera. 
liDvy.  Liicien,  31  Rue  cV Amsterdam. 

Jones,  John  F’.,  &  C!e  Soclete  Btirop^*enne  dc 
Duhllcito.  10  R»e  de  la  Vlctolre. 

Wolfsohn,  Paul,  6  Rue  S.  Vloceot  Paul. 

GERMANY 

BERLIN. 

Mosse.  Rudolph,  Annoncen-ExpedlUon,  Jerusale- 
mer  Straaae,  46-49  S.  W. 

HAMBURG. 

Mosse,  Rudolph. 

BELGIUM 

BRUSSEI,8. 

General  Adv.  Agency,  40-42  Boulevard  du  Nord. 
Decerf.  Louis,  Agence  Gentrale  de  I’libllcile, 
Boulevard  Anspach  159. 

HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM. 

Xiines.  Max  R.,  Central  Advertisement  Bureau, 
N,  Z.,  Voorhurgwal,  230-232. 

SWITZERLAND 

LUGANO. 

Tiiitiier's,  Giistaviis.  Adv.  Agency. 

The  man  who  grinds  an  axe  on  the 
story  of  an  exposd  usually  turns  the 
edge  of  his  blade. 


All  successful  bu.siness  issues  arc 
nraniaged  by  business  brains. — [Bii.si- 
ncss  Chat. 


The  Boston  Evening 
Record 

and 

The  Boston  Da  ly 
Advertiser 

are  now  represented  in  the 
general  advertising  field  by 

I.  A.  Klein 

Metropolitan  Tower  New  York 


RJ.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tha 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  MARCH  3,  1917 


SUBMISSION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  TO 

REGULATION  OF  PRICES  WAS  INEVITABLE 


Kaftoi-ials  in  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  Had  Foreshadowed  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Drastic  Governmental  Supervision  of  Industry,  Citing  That 
This  Could  be  Averted  Only  by  tbe  Restoration  of  a  Rea¬ 
sonable  Price  and  the  Production  of  an  Adequate  Supply. 


That  the  confiscatory  prices  fixed  for 
n*'W8  print  by  the  manufacturers  con¬ 
stituted  a  menace  to  the  freedom  and 
INHKFKNDKNCE  of  the  press  in 
America  has  been  pointed  out  in  many 
editorial  utterances  in  The  Editor  and 
I’lBI.ISHFX. 

It  would  appear  that  this  view  of 
the  situation  is  shared  by  President 
Wilson,  and  that  he  took  occasion  to 
impre.ss  upon  the  manufacturers  the 
seriousness  of  their  attempt  to  cripple 
the  pres.s — to  exercise  a  “re.stralnt” 
upon  it  which  the  Government  itself  is 
forbidden  to  do. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
Wa.shington  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  Sunday,  February  18: 

‘•Prc.sident  Wilson,  by  threatening  to 
ask  Congress  for  drastic  emergency  leg¬ 
islation,  brought  the  manufacturers  of 
news  print  paper  to  terms  where  they 
agreed  to  allow  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  arbitrate  their  differences 
with  the  newspaper  publishers  and  fix 
the  price  of  paper  from  March  1  to 
September  1.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  even  went  so  far  as  to  indicate 
that  an  extraordinary  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  called  to  handle  the  sit¬ 
uation  if  necessary. 

“William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury,  Is  .said  to  have  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  President,  calling 
one  of  the  largest  news  print  paper 
manufacturers  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  conference  in  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  cards  were  laid  on  the 
talile. 

“Mr.  McAdoo  made  It  plain  to  this 
manufacturer  that  the  President  felt 
that  by  charging  exorbitant  prices  for 
news  print  paper  and  restricting  the 
supply  the  paper-makers  were  restrain¬ 
ing  the  new.spaper  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Constitution  forbids  even  the 
Government  from  doing  such  a  thing, 
he  explained,  adding  that  the  Adminls 
t ration  did  not  Intend  to  stand  idly  by 
while  the  manufacturers  did  it. 

"It  has  not  been  revealed  Just  what 
drastic  legislation  was  contemplated  In 
ca.se  the  manufacturers  refused  to  yield, 
but  It  Is  thought  that  some  bill  could 
have  been  gotten  through  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  liecau.se  of  the  present 
international  .situation,  giving  authority 
to  take  over  the  paper  mills.” 

EDITORIAL  WARNING. 

In  the  issue  of  January  20,  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Pi'BusHER  .said: 

".\nd  if  he  [Mr.  Dodge]  will  bend 
his  great  energies  and  devote  his  com¬ 
pany’s  great  resources  to  INCREAS¬ 
ING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NEWS 
PRINT,  thus  helping  to  put  an  END  to 
a  .situation  which  may  otherwise  lead 
to  such  extreme  remedies  as  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  market  prices  for 
news  print,  he  will  have  served  the  in- 
tere.st8  of  his  own  industry — and  of 
all  Industries  in  which  a  few  large 
producers  practically  control  output  and 
prices. 

“The  EIditor  and  Publisher  believes 
that  Mr.  Dodge  missed  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  he  failed  to  fix  the  con¬ 
tract  price  for  his  company’s  output  of 
news  print  for  the  year  1917  at  a  fig¬ 
ure  approximating  $2.50.  The  price  fix¬ 
ed,  about  $3.10  at  the  mill,  appears  to 
impose  upon  publishers  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  of  meeting,  within  a  brief 
peripd,  the  deferred  dividends  on  Inter¬ 


national  stock.  There  are  many  people 
— some  of  them,  too,  in  Congress — who 
believe  that  the  power  to  tax  consum¬ 
ers,  through  arbitrary  fiat,  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  power  to  vest  in  the  individual. 
It  is  this  conviction,  strengd-hened  afresh 
In  the  minds  of  the  people  by  every 
new  example  of  excessive  price-making 
for  a  necessary  commodity,  which 
forebodes  legislation  vesting  the  price¬ 
making  power  In  Government  agencies. 
It  is  a  menacing  outlook.  Wise  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  not  hasten  the  day  of 
such  legislation.  The  power  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy.  That  is  an  axiom. 
When  Individuals  so  use  It,  they  set 
forward  the  date  when  it  will  be  taken 
away  from  them.” 

FORCING  THE  ISSUE. 

Again,  In  the  issue  of  February  3, 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  cautioned 
the  manufacturers  that  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  policy  they  were  forcing  the  issue 
of  Government  regulation  of  prices: 

“Newspapers  have  always  fought  the 
battles  of  the  people.  They  rarely  fignt 
for  their  own  Interests.  They  must  now 
fight  for  their  own — and  in  doing  that 
they  will  be  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
people.  When  a  group  of  men  hold 
the  power  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
newspapers  in  a  free  country  It  be¬ 
comes  the  business  of  every  citizen  to 
aid  in  taking  that  power  away  from 
them.  In  the  fight  to  do  that.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are  merely  instruments 
of  public  service,  and  they  mu.st  he  so 
utilized.  The  que.stlon  of  sending  some, 
body  to  Jail  is  merely  incidental.  The 
que.stion  of  protecting  the  newspapers 
of  America  from  disaster  Is  fundament¬ 
al.  It  Is  the  hu.siness  of  Congress.  It 
is  the  hu.siness  of  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice.  It  Is  the  business  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  It  Is  the  busj- 
ne.ss  of  every  citizen — and  It  Is  busi¬ 
ness  which  will  not  wait. 

“The  manufacturers  foresee,  and 
FEAR,  governmental  regulation  of 
prices.  If  It  shall  come,  it  will  come 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  recent  and 
present  policies  of  fixing  excessive 
prices  for  a  commodity  ranking  prop¬ 
erly  with  the  necessities  of  daily  life. 
That  some  of  them  are  determined  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  such  regula¬ 
tion — that.  If  It  should  come,  they  will 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  their  temples 
about  their  own  heads — indicates  mere¬ 
ly  a  passing  mood  of  sullen  resentment. 
Governments  do  not  regulate  commod¬ 
ity  prices  unless  the  need  Is  great — 
unless  private  Individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions  have  abused  the  right  to  fix  prices, 
and  have  u.sed  the  power  for  oppres¬ 
sion.  If  news  print  were  a  luxury,  the 
case  would  not  be  one  for  Government 
intervention.  If  the  purchaser  of  news 
print  were  in  a  position  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  price  exacted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  without  disaster  to  his  business, 
the  issue  would  not  call  for  interven¬ 
tion  by  Federal  agencies. 

“Mr.  Mead  is  probably  keenly  alive  to 
these  considerations  In  prophesying  that 
‘we  are  headed  for  that’  —  meaning 
Federal  regulation  of  prices  for  news 
print.  AND  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  FEAR¬ 
ED  FROM  SUCH  PRICE  REGULA¬ 
TION?  Would  the  manufacturer  who 
.seeks  only  legitimate  profits  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  these  wiped  out  by  a 
Federal  board?  Is  the  fear  of  such  regu¬ 
lation  not  based  upon  anxiety  as  to 


what  might  happen  to  EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS? 

“If  Federal  regulation  of  the  news 
print  Industry  would  be  a  bad  thing  it 
is  still  within  the  power  of  the  manu- 
facturens  to  avert  its  coming.  But  they 
will  not  avert  it  through  a  policy  of 
playing  for  immediate  excessive  profits, 
through  imposing  arbitrary  and  unjust 
burdens  upon  the  users  of  news  print. 
They  can  avert  It  only  through  end¬ 
ing — as  they  can  end — the  shortage  of 
production,  and  by  restoring — as  they 
can  do — reasonable  prices.” 


MATS  FROM  OLD  PAPERS 


Georgia  Stereotyper  Finds  Profitable 
Way  to  Utilize  Waste, 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Daily  Telegraph  has 
taken  up  the  suggestion  In  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  re¬ 
garding  the  re-u.se  of  old  mats,  and  has 
gone  it  one  better.  They  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  their  mats  out  of  old  newspapers 
and  tissue. 

P.  T.  Anderson,  general  manager  of 
the  paper,  writes  that  the  new  mat  is 
the  work  of  their  .stereotyper,  J.  J.  Con¬ 
nell.  He  states  that  Connell,  by  experi¬ 
ment,  found  that  using  seven  sheets  of 
ordinary  newspaper,  with  the  usual 
number  of  tissue,  omitting  the  red  rag 
and  blotter,  gave  him  Just  as  good  re- 
.sults  in  the  making  of  the  mat  as  the 
old  expensive  way  did.  Either  plain  or 
printed  .sheets  of  newspaper  could  be 
used  with  the  .same  result. 

The  sample  mat  and  a  copy  of  the 
new.spaper  was  submitted  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  Glen  Williamson,  of  the  New 
York  World,  with  a  reque.st  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Williamson  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  idea  is  entirely  fea.sihle,  always  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  news  print  sheets  are 
clear  of  wood  pulp  splinters  and  run 
even  in  thicknc.s.s.  If  there  is  much  un¬ 
digested  wood  pulp  in  the  paper,  or  if 
the  paper  does  not  run  uniform  in  thick¬ 
ness,  it  may  interfere  with  the  success 
of  the  plan,  otherwise  it  is  entirely 
within  the  reach  of  any  publisher  to 
adopt  the  method. 


WASTE  OF  WHITE  SPACE 


Efficiency  Engineer  Says  Advertisers  and 
Publishers  Are  Extravagant. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  an  efficiency  en¬ 
gineer  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  the 
speaker  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Providence  Town  Criers  said: 

“The  use  of  so  much  white  space  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  gross  ex¬ 
travagance.  I  am  shocked  to  see  the 
great  amount  of  useless  waste  when 
shortage  of  paper  Is  so  prevalent  and 
the  prices  for  it  so  high. 

“It  seems  that  advertisers  are  vying 
with  each  other  to  use  white  space. 
Especially  is  this  found  true  in  tech¬ 
nical  magazines  which  are  continually 
preaching  efficiency  and  conservation. 
There  Is  a  great  waste  also  in  wide 
borders. 

“Recently  I  weighed  white  space  for 
a  client  and  found  great  extravagance 

“I  believe  advertising  men  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  their  advertisers 
and  give  advertising  copy  that  tells 
something  about  the  goods  to  be  sold 
a  preferential  rate  over  the  white  space 
ad.” 


Wisconsin  Daily  League  Meeting 
Questions  of  Importance  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  publishers,  including  legislation  and 
the  print  paper  situation,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  League  at  a  meeting  in  Madison, 
February  23.  Prank  Noyes,  of  Mari¬ 
nette,  Is  president  of  the  Association, 


WARNER  MILLER  WRITES 
ABOUT  PAPER  PROBLEMS 


Veteran  Manufacturer  Is  Opposed  to 

Governmental  Control  of  Situation 

and  Predicts  That  Canada  Will  Get 

News  Print  Trade  If  Federal  Trade 

Commission  Plans  Prevail. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Times,  from  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for- 
mer  United  States  Senator  Warner 
Miller,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  has  these 
interesting  things  to  say  about  the  wood 
pulp  and  news  print  situation: 

“If  you  have  time  to  consider  what 
I  shall  write,  it  may  give  you  a  new 
or  different  idea  of  the  paper  situation. 
First,  I  have  no  monetary  interest  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  or  pulp,  but 
I  was  in  the  business  from  1863  to  ten 
years  ago.  I  began  making  paper  out 
of  rye  straw  for  the  Tribune  and  Times 
at  25  cents  per  pound,  or  $500  per  ton, 
and  quit  selling  a  better  paper  at  $36 
per  ton — a  large  loss.  I  introduced  the 
use  of  wood  pulp  into  paper-making 
and  sold  it  at  20  cents  per  pound,  and 
followed  it  down  to  $36  per  ton.  The 
newspapers  of  the  country  usually 
abu.sed  me  and  named  me  ‘Wood  Pulp 
Miller.’  In  closing,  Charles  A.  Dana  did 
me  the  honor  to  say  in  a  lecture  on 
the  modern  newspaper  that  I  had  made 
the  modern  newspaper  possible  by 
using  wood  pulp  and  reducing  the  price. 
Second,  some  years  since  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  employed  a  skilful  man 
at  $15,000  per  annum  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  work  for  free  paper  and 
pulp.  He  succeeded  in  the  Wilson  tar¬ 
iff.  The  result  was  that  no  new  mills 
were  built,  and  the  news  mills  that  were 
able  to  make  other  grades  of  paper 
turned  off  news  print.  The  war  brought 
increa.scd  con.sumptlon  of  paper;  price 
of  raw  material  Increased  from  100  to 
200  per  cent. 

MANY  C»NDITI0NS  CHANGED. 

“Europe  could  not  supply  the  South 
American  market  or  other  countries — 
the  'demand  fell  on  the  United  States. 
Wages  have  advanced  more  than  100 
per  cent,  and  the  mdls  have  changed 
from  the  twelve-hour  time  to  eight 
hours,  thus  Increasing  the  number  of 
employees  33  1-3  per  cent. 

“If  the  newspaper  publishers  suc¬ 
ceed  in  having  the  Trade  Commission 
take  charge  of  the  business,  the  result 
will  be  the  same  as  followed  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  present  tariff.  No  more 
mills  will  be  built  to  make  news  print; 
such  mills  as  can  change  to  other 
kinds  of  paper  will  do  so.  The  indus¬ 
try  will  be  transferred  to  Canada,  where 
your  ‘Trade  Commission'  cannot  op¬ 
erate.  To-day  Canada  is  sending  to  us 
1,000  tons  of  news  print  daily.  Eng¬ 
land  can  at. any  time  commandeer  Can¬ 
adian  paper.  If  the  Government  can 
fix  the  price  of  paper,  it  must  fix  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  make  the  pa¬ 
per;  then  they  must  fix  'the  price  of 
bread,  meat,  clothes,  and  rent.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  Commission  can  fix  the 
price  of  the  Times  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper.  If  the  Commission 
can  fix  the  price  of  one  product,  it  can 
fix  all  prices. 

“Tlten  a  Russian  bureaucracy  would 
be  a  delightful  system  under  which  to 
live  as  against  the  despotism  of  our 
liberty-loving  country.  No  one  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
uphold  the  proposition  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  fix  prices  in  these  times. 
You  have  all  brought  these  troubles  on 
yourselves,  and  you  are  now  trying  to 
destroy  the  Industry  and  send  it  to 
Canada.” 
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ROGERS  SEES  IN  PLAN 
RELIEF  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

Publisher  of  New  York  Globe  Convinced 
That  Arbitration  of  Prices  by  Trade 
Commission  Will  Bring  Better  Con* 
ditions,  and  Prevent  a  Return  to  Pro" 
hibitive  Prices.  , 

"Monday’s  hearing  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  before  the  Federal  Trade 
rommisslon  in  Washington  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  down  into  history  as  marking 
the  concluding  chapter  of  an  epoch- 
making  event.  The  newspapers  of  the 
country  as  reflected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  those  at  the  meeting  ratified 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
misslon  to  adjust  a  vexed  business 
problem  by  acting  as  arbitrator  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  fix  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  a  commodity,”  said  Jason 
Itogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
(llobe  to  a  representative  of  The  Editou 
AND  Publisher. 

"Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  backed  by 
the  powerful  latent  resources  of  the 
United  States  Government  ready  to  be 
exercised  where  laws  against  combina¬ 
tion  and  restraint  of  trade  are  involved, 
the  print  paper  manufacturers  finally 
decided  to  ask  the  Commission  to  deter¬ 
mine  fair  prices  and  to  regulate  allot¬ 
ments. 

"I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
thought  that  the  building  and  owning 
of  their  own  paper  mills  Is  the  way  out 
for  the  long  haul.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  principle  established  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  guard 
us  against  any  possible  repetition  of 
prohibitive  prices  for  print  paper  by 
the  manufacturers.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  and  the  influence  of  a 
united  press  has  proven  Itself  to  bo 
real  live  potential  force,  which  app.sr- 
ently  was  Ignored  by  those  who  thought 
it  could  not  be  brought  together  as  a 
cohesive  body. 

"The  newspapers  have  not  been 
placed  in  the  position  of  seeking  gov¬ 
ernmental  aid,  except  in  the  sense  that 
they  inspired  the  inquiry  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  into  the  facts  back 
of  the  boosting  of  print  paper  prices. 
Once  the  wheels  of  the  Government  got 
.started,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
newspapers  to  gently  fan  the  flame  into 
an  all-consuming  flame,  the  smoke  of 
which  will  probably  ultimately  restore 
paper  prices  to  a  fair  level. 

“I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
developments,  and  willingly  consented 
to  the  plan  presented  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  the  New  York 
Globe,  both  regarding  a  maximum  price 
and  slight  reduction  in  tonnage. 

"On  the  strength  of  the  formal  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Paper  Manufacturers’  As- 
.soclaWon,  showing  a  larger  production 
in  January,  1917,  than  during  the  same 
month  in  1916,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  for  allot¬ 
ments  for  1917  use  would  be  a  general 
allotment  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  1916 
tonnage. 


ECONOMY 


Of  space  demands  the  best  copy 
and  the  most  important  names 
in  the  shortest  form. 

We  have  them. 

National  ETditorial  Service,  Inc., 
22.'(  Firth  Ave.,  New  York. 


"Our  newspapers,  on  the  basis  of  1916 
tonnage,  thanks  to  economies  which 
they  have  been  bound  to  make,  could 
build  up  small  reserves  for  themselves, 
instead  of  depending  on  the  mills  to  do 
so,  and  within  six  or  seven  months  we 
would  all  be  in  better  shape  and  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  at  any  previous 
time. 

“Personally,  I  feel  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  when  called  upon  to  make 
a  price  for  the  year  1917,  had  to  provide 
for  till  contingencies  just  the  same  as 
any  business  man  should  do.  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  led  to  fear  the  panic 
which  they  themselves  more  largely 
than  any  other  factor  started.  If  they 
had  reasonably  and  frankly  endeavored 
to  explain  the  necessities  as  they  saw 
them,  and  assured  us  that  they  would 
voluntarily  modify  prices  if  justllled,  as 
in  the  past,  there  probably  would  not 
have  been  any  serious  trouble.” 


No  Ad  Money  in  $100,000,000 

Washi.ngto.n,  February  28. — 'Section  4 
of  tbe  Emergency  Revenue  bill,  now 
pending,  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars,  to  be  raised  by  bonds  in  case  of 
war,  should  Congress  not  be  in  session, 
provides  that  one-tenth  of  one  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
be  expended  for  "necessary  expenses”  in 
connection  with  said  issue  of  bonds.  It 
was  thought  by  .some  that  this  expendi¬ 
ture  might  include  advertising  of  the 
bonds,  but  while  it  may  Include  a  small 
amount  for  advertising  purposes,  the 
majority  of  this  amount  expended  would 
be  u.sed  for  floating  the  bonds,  such  as 
underwriting,  co.st  of  preparation,  etc. 
Any  expenditure  for  advertising  in  this 
connection  would  be  made  by  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Good  Ad  Talks  at  'Dallas 
According  to  J.  H.  Payne,  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  Texas, 
two  of  the  speakers  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Clubs  at  Dal¬ 
las,  March  15  and  16,  are;  M.  ,P.  Carlin, 
of  Waco,  who  will  di.scuss  "Making 
Type  Talk,"  and  John  E.  Treleven,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  who  will  speak  on 
"Advertising  and  Its  Relation  to  Dis¬ 
tribution.” 


The  fluent  talker  tells  all  he  knows 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  conservative 
speaker  usually  knows  more  than  he 
tells. 


NEWSP.4PER  ADVERTISING  BE.ST 

Far  Ahead  of  Every  Other  Kind  Says 
Sales  Manager  Stanger. 

That  newspaper  advertising,  in  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  is  far  ahead  of  every  oth¬ 
er  kind  of  advertising,  was  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Wesley  A.  Stanger,  sales 
manager  of  the  Ben  Hur  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland,  who  addressed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Vortex  CTub  in  St.  Louis 
this  week. 

"If  it  were  not  for  tbe  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  adverti.sing,  salesmen  would 
have  to  seek  other  methods  of  employ¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  "Some  merchants  seem 
to  think  they  can  get  along  without 
newspaper  advertising  and  that  sales¬ 
men  will  make  up  for  their  lack  of  pub¬ 
licity,  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  without  advertising  the  salesmen 
would  be  out  of  a  job.  There  are  some 
merchants  .who  advertl.se  to  i  little,  but 
none  who  advertise  too  mu  jh. 

"Personality  comes  into  play  In  ad¬ 
vertising  quite  as  much  as  it  does  in 
selilng.  The  personality  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  represented  by  what  its  news  col¬ 
umns  print  and  what  its  editors  say, 
and  this  personality  decides  the  class 
of  readers  it  win  have.  When  it  comes 
to  writing  paper  advertisements,  the 
writer  .should  put  himself  in  the  same 
position  that  a  salesman  does  when  he 
makes  a  canvass.  A  salesman  studies 
his  man,  and  an  ad  writer  should  study 
his  audience. 

"Newspapers  serve  at  least  two  im¬ 
portant  functions  in  a  community. 
They  carry  the  commercial  messages 
of  the  merchants  to  the  buyers  ano 
this  is  what  they  get  paid  for — and  they 
arc  usually  underpaid.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  serve  a  great  purpose  in  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  and  a  free 
press  means  a  free  nation.” 

FLAGS-MAPS-ATLASES 

TIMELY  SUGGESTIVE 

PREMIUMS 

Patriotic,  Educational,  Historic 

Write  today  for  Samples  and  Quantity 
Prices— ACT  PROMPTLY 
DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertiiing  BuecialUet. 

KtOO  Ileyworth  Blilg.,  Chloaso 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  ImllTidual  merit. 
Any  aerrlce  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

Tbe  anhmltting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment.  • 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  biulget  con. 
slating  only  of  what  yon  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Individual  prlcea 
on  budgets. 

Write  us  lor  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  bedtime  storiee,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiapentable  adjunct  to  every  busl- 
nesa.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
far  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 
lOR-110  Soveatk  Ava  Naw  York  City 


(;reeks  honored  reporter 

Paxton  Hibben,  Associated  Press  Corre¬ 
spondent,  Object  of  Demonstration. 

Paxton  Hibben,  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  was  the  hero  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  3,000  Greek  Loyalists  in  New 
York  la.st  Sunday  afternoon.  The  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  obtained  an  Interview 
in  which  King  Constantine  denounced 
Venizelos  as  false  to  his  country,  was 
carried  to  the  stage  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  enthusiastic  Greek-AmerlcaJis.  A 
picture  of  the  King  was  held  up  be¬ 
side  him,  and  the  crowd  cheered  for 
several  minutes. 

Leaders  of  the  Loyalist  movement 
assert  that  the  news  from  their  home 
country  is  so  rigorously  censored  by 
the  British  that  Information  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  Allies  rarely  gets  through. 

Mr.  Hibben  bore  , his  honors  modestly. 
He  said  when  he  was  in  Athens  great 
crowds  followed  him  in  the  streets, 
knowing  he  was  an  American  reporter, 
shouting  "Long  live  America.”  Their 
entreaties  were  to  Greeks  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  said. 


The  man  who  is  satisfied  has  reach¬ 
ed  his  zenith. 


News  Print 

prices  will  compel  many  publishers 
to  increase  tbeir  subscription  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  or  be  satisfied  to  show 
a  loss  in  their  business. 

OUR  NEW 

Combination  Maga¬ 
zine  and  ColorComic 
Supplement  Service 

used  on  your  Saturday  or  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  will  enable  you  to  make  a  change 
in  your  subscription  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  without  suffering  any  loss. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Hemstreet's 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C9 


251  &  253  WILLIAM  ST.  TOR  NT:  W- 
CHAMBFPS  5T.  NhW  YORK. 
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Canada’s  Business  Barometer 


R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Review  shows  that  commer¬ 
cial  failures  in  Canada  in  1916  were  LESS  than  those 
of  1914  by  43% 

In  the  same  period  Bank  Clearings  INCREASED  23% 

Railway  Earnings  INCREASED  31% 

Bank  Deposits  INCREASED  28% 

The  importation  of  comforts  and  luxuries  increased  proportionately 

Motors  and  Vehicles . -  increased  92% 

Cotton  Goods . “  65% 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  -----  **  46% 

Fruit,  canned  and  fresh .  “  25% 

Musical  Instruments .  **  72% 

Tobaccos .  “  37% 

Watches .  “  105% 

|l  Brick  and  clay  products,  curtains,  china,  electrical  goods,  furs,  food  prod- 

tlll  ucts,  gloves,  hats,  leather,  brass  and  copper  goods,  tinware,  paints,  ribbons, 

s\\ks  and  woolen  goods  are  others  that  showed  a  material  increase. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  getting  an  unusually  large  share 
of  this  business  at  present,  because  the  war  has  interfered  with  other 
souices  of  supply. 

He  can  retain  the  lead,  if  he  will  establish  confi- 
*  dence  and  public  favor  NOW  by  advertising  his  brands 

and  trade  marks. 

Hriculford  Courier  (K)  ^  i,S02  .0105  !o085  I  There  is  a  rare  opportunity  in  Canada.  Many 

lUiulUou  Spectator  (E)  28,200  .0420  I.  Americans  realize  it  and  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  They 

rUnilltoo  riewld  (E)  16.000  .04  .035  ■1^  j  •  .  •  111  J*  J  *1 

kinjiPtt*  u  liiitiHb  Wbig  (K)  5,430  .015  .01  lllia  are  advertising  m  Canada  s  leading  daily  papers. 

SIS  :JI  lUlllik.  Over  two-thirds  of  Canada’s  population 

lir:  >"  ‘ "  ’  SiS  :S8.  KHUIIIlk  may  be  reached  by  the  Daily  Newspapers  on 

I’eterlMirouKb  Examiner  (E)  4,000  .0131  .01  KhI^^U||||I  .1  1  11* 

It.  Tbomaa  Timea  (E)  0.330  .0125  .01  tile  apPended  llSt. 

41  t  .ii.ortnea  Standard  (E>  7.800  .025  .0125  ■— 

>bc  (M)  80,000  .12  .00 

H'B  (E)  40,000  .00  .05 

ir  (Et  07,045  .11  .085 

>rld  (.M)  40,020  .085  .00 

irld  (Si  02.000  .10  .07 

c»rd  (E)  9,050  .02  .  0125 


Braiilford  Kx|insil<vr  (E) 
Itniulford  Cuiirler  (E) 

I'liatbuni  Newa  (E) 
llaiulltou  Spectator  (E) 
llamilliiD  Herald  (E) 

KintPit’ n  Kritiab  Wbi^  (E) 
Ixindon  Advertiser  (M.  S.  &  E. I 
I/uiidou  Krt‘e  I’reaa  (M.  N.  &  E. 
Ottawa  I  itlzen  (M.  &  E. ) 
Ottawa  Journal-!  re«a  (M.  it  E. 
Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 
I’eterlsirouKb  Examiner  (E) 

St.  Tbomaa  Timea  (E) 

SI.  Calbeiinea  Standard  (Ei 
Toronto  Ulolic  (M) 

I'oronlo  .News  (E) 

Toronto  Star  (Et 
Toronto  World  (.M) 

Toronto  World  (S) 

Windsor  liecord  (E) 


I>ROVI.\Cld  OK  dt’BBElC. 

I’opuialion  2,002,731 — Engliab  397,302 
Kreneli  1,005,339 

Montreal  Dally  Mail  (M)  22,028  .05  .05 

.Montreal  (iazelte  tM)  24,388  .00  .05 

.Monlreai  I-  I’atrie  (E)  ^  35,827  .00  .045 

Moiitn-al  lai  rrease  (E)*  140,000  .10  .08 

Monlreai  !.«  Devoir  (E)  (2c  $5  yr.  1 13,959  .0514  -Ol 

.Montreal  Star  (E)  100.000  .11  .095 

(Jnela-C  lx>  Solell  (E|  35.000  .05  .05 

Sberlinmke  liecord  lE)  10.084  .03  .025 

095,834  1^6402  lTl444 

7kc  ScKKpaptrt  (iatcd  oh  tkit  page  offer  995,831 
arioage  ( iiculation  at  a  total  combined  eo$t  of  31.41 
per  line,  or  a  fraction  lens  than  one  and  one-half  tenlht 
of  a  cent  per  line  per  ttunuand. 

Stake  gear  own  deduction  at  to  whether  that  U  not 
Low  t  out  adeertiring,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  coveted  m  »t  inlmnivcly.  and  that  it  covert 
fomletn  of  the  principal  fitiri  of  the  mott  populout 
portion  of  protperoun  Canady  and  their  nuburbt,  and 
evrert  them  well  with  Kcwipapcri  of  High  Standing 
and  Keiutatien. 

Suppote  you  had  this  tremendout  Publicity  Force 
working  for  you;  aon’t  you  think  you  would  toon  feel 
the  benefltt 


Hudson 

W  / 

k^  -8  a  it 


4,500,000 

of  Caooda’a 

7,206,643 

Total  PopaU- 
tioa  it  Cco- 
tered  Here. 


etiMnd  *  •Sp'AWWAg 


Prepared  and  Written  by 

George  F.  Hobart 

Hamilton  AJterliiing 
AgtrKy 


J 


NIVERS'‘^Y 


Eitabliihed  1884 — The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’  Journal  in  America. 
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10  Cents  a  Copy 


For  advertisers  who 

sell  goods  to  men  during 

1916  The  Chicago  Daily  News 

printed  more  advertising  of  the  three 
largest  men’s  clothing  stores  in  Chicago* 

s/x  days  a  week  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 
printed  in  seven  days.  The  figures  (in  agate  lines)  are: 


The  Daily  News  {6  days)  426,404 
The  Tribune  (7  days)  404,498 
The  American  days)  333,871 
The  Examiner  (7  days)  139,055 
The  Herald  (7  days)  91,886 
The  Journal  {6  days)  78,456 
The  Post  (d  days)  33,417 


agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 


These  figures  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  selling  goods  to  Chicago  men. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Over  425^000  daily 
“  It  Covers  Chicago  ” 


♦The  Hub  (Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons) 

♦Maurice  L.  Rothchild 

♦Marshall  Field  &  Co.’s  Store  for  Men 


Trademark  Advertising 
as  an  Investment 


By 

ARTHUR  ACHESON 


M 


H.  ACHESON’S  analysis  of  tlie  manner  in  which  trademark 
values  are  created  and  the  conclusions  he  reaches  are  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years’  practical  experience  as  a  writer,  buyer  and  seller 
of  advertising.  The  present  mono^ra[)h  in  a  slightly  different  form 
has  been  used  by  Mr.  Acheson  in  the  past  year  or  two  in  jiresenting 
trademark  values  to  national  advertisers  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
selling  an  immense  volume  of  new  advertising  to  experienced  buyers. 


M'^hat  They  Say  About  It: 


Mr.  Acheson  has  placed  the  matter  of 
trademark  value  very  clearly  before  the 
reader;  the  subject  is  well  handled  from  a 
standpoint  that  should  prove  interesting  to 
men  who  put'their  capital  into  largely  adver¬ 
tised  productions  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  officers  or  directors  of  corporations  or 
members  of  firms  whose  business  it  is  to 
produce  something  that  the  public  at  large 
requires. 

C.  M.  CONNOLLY, 

Advertising  Manager, 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

“Trade  Mark  Advertising  as  an  Invest¬ 
ment,”  bv  Arthur  Acheson,  is  a  book  which 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  all  advertisers,  par¬ 
ticularly  bv  those  investors  in  publicity  who 
have  ambitions  to  cover  the  field  nationallv. 
It  is  full  of  truth  and  if  perused  by  a  discern¬ 
ing  and  analytical  mind  should  give  valuable 
advice  and  provide  helpful  guidance. 

BENT.  S.  BULL, 

Secretary  &  Advertising  Manager, 

Washburn-Crosby  Company. 


Mr.  Acheson’s  “1  rade  Mark  Advertising 
as  an  Inv’estment”  is  the  most  forceful  and 
logical  treatment  of  this  very  important  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  so  vividly  reproduce  my  own 
experience  that  they  seem  almost  personal. 
The  contents  should  prove  valuable  to  large 
advertisers  who  have  not  yet  formulated  per¬ 
manent  and  basic  methods  of  work. 

LEN  M.  FRAIL?:Y, 

For  many  years  Advertising  Manager, 

Joseph’ Campbell  Co.,  Manufacturers 
of  Campbell's  Soups 

Mr.  Acheson’s  “Trade  Mark  Advertising 
as  an  Investment”  is  written  in  an  unusually 
clear  and  agreeable  style  and  is  of  real  value 
as  an  advertising  text.  When  presented  as  an 
address  here  it  was  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  advertising  talks  ever  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Club. 

THE  TORCH,  Cleveland. 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid  on  the  receipt  of  One  Dollar 
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New  York*s  New  Money! 

A  Daily  Force  of  Almost  Four  Million 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M).. 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S)  ... 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E)  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (Sunday)  . 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E)  .... 
Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M  &  E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (S)  . 

Buffalo  Xews  . 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  . 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  . . 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) 

Jthaca  Journal  (E)  . 

Jamestown  Post  (M)  . 

^^i(!dletown  Times-Press  . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  . 

Newburgh  Journal  (E)  . 

New  York  American  (M)  . 

New  York  American  (S)  . 

New  York  Globe  (E)  . 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

New  York  Evening  Post  (3c)  (E). 


New  York  Sun  (E)  .... 
New  York  Telegram  (E) 
New  York  Telegram  (S) 


New  York  Times  (S)  .  / 

New  York  World  (M)  .  1 

New  York  World  (S)  .  J 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E) . 


Ratings  Government  Statements,  October,  1916 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

41.090 

.06 

.06 

35,144 

.06 

.06 

} 

44,332 

.16 

.16 

28,761 

.07 

.05 

102,568 

.14 

.12 

101.795 

.14 

.12 

103,303 

.15 

.15 

7,832 

.0193 

.015 

21.549 

.04 

.035 

6,483 

.02 

.015 

5,714 

.0143 

.0108 

6,804 

.035 

.015 

8,751 

.025 

.0207 

5,222 

.0178 

.0107 

6,888 

.0214 

.015 

5,076 

.0107 

.0107 

329,984 

.40 

.38 

705,224 

.60 

.57 

210,994 

.28 

.27 

} 

99,597 

J 

L 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.50 

20,744 

.18 

.16 

1 

/ 

192,210 

{ 

.39 

.39 

.36 

.36 

171.247 

.31 

.29 

} 

218,463 

{ 

.2925 

.195 

.27 

.18 

) 

/ 

340,904 

.50 

.45 

} 

398,894 

.40 

.40 

404,858 

.40 

.40 

39,276 

,10 

.06 

3 

,661.707 

6.3120 

5.9179 

Advertisers  who  are  using  the  above  list  of  New  York  State  Newspapers, 
are  getting  their  share ! 

Are  you  getting  yours? 

They  long  ago  learned  the  valu?  of  advertising  in  these  newspapers  for  New 
Money! 

One  fair  trial  in  the  beginning  of  their  advertising  career  decided  them. 

Now,  a  generous  share  of  this  New  Money,  which  is  pouring  into  New  York, 
crackles  in  their  tills  and  fattens  their  bank  rolls. 

Last  year  New  York  State  paid  33%  of  the  total  income  tax  of  the  United 
States;  this  year  she’ll  pay  more ! 

Wiseacres  who  have  worn  down  scores  of  pencils  in  figuring,  tell  us  that  this 
year’s  proportion  will  be  about  40% ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  New  Money  awaits  every  National  Advertiser,  Manufac¬ 
turer  and  Merchant,  who  will  tell  the  story  of  his  wares  forcefully  and  inter¬ 
estingly  in  these  great  Empire  State  Newspapers. 

This  is  the  sanest  way  to  fill  the  bag  from  New  York’s  Big  Pile,  and  it’s  quite 
as  easy  to  do,  as  it  is  to  find  the  busy  end  of  a  wasp  in  the  dark. 


1  HE  GOSS  SELF-BALANCED  DOUBLE-PAGE  PLATE  CASTING  BOX. 

We  Have  Furnished  A  Number  Of  Metropolitan  Dailies  With  The  Following  GOSS 
Machinery  Which  Has  Been  Specially  Designed  For  Making  Plates  For  Double-Page 
Advertisements  And  Double-Page  Illustrations  And  Displays  Of  All  Kinds. 


Double-Page  Curved  Casting  Box 
Double-Page  Tail  Cutter 
Double-Page  Shaver 
Double-Page  Chipping  Block 


Double-Page  Pneumatic  Head 
Steam  Table 
Double-Page  Form  Table 
Double-Page  Stereotype  Chase 


We  Have  Interesting  Literature  Describing  These  Machines 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Ave.  NEW  YORK,  220  West  42nd  St. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  Ltd.,  Hayes,  Middlesex 


r 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  meceding  the  date  of  publication— by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  Yoik, 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,^ekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1^4;  Tlie  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1901;  Fhe  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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HUGH  GRAHAM,ONCE  BAREFOOT  BOY.NOW  BARON 

Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Publisher  of  the  Montreal  Star  Reads  Like  Chapters  of  Impossible 
Fiction  at  Times,  but  It  Proves  What  May  Be  Accomplished  Through  Grit, 
Ambition,  and  Energy — Was  So  Poor  He  Had  No  Credit  and  Used  a  Big 
White  Horse  to  Run  His  Press,  Yet  He  Succeeded. 


BARON  GRAHAM. 


The  raisins:  of  Sir  Hu»h  Graham, 
of  the  Montreal  Star,  to  the  peer¬ 
age  is  an  event  that  crowns  a  life 
that  reads  like  a  romance.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  unusual  distinction  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  Briton  living  overseas. 
And  it  was  pluck,  not  luck,  that  has  just 
been  rewarded  by  the  Canadian  journal¬ 
ist’s  sovereign. 

Once  a  bare-foot  boy  in  Huntington 
County,  Quebec,  where  he  was  born  on 
July  18,  1848,  he  owes  his  advancement 
to  his  own  force  of  character,  his  mar¬ 
vellous  mental  equipment,  and  his  sin¬ 
cere  devotion  to  his  native  land  and  the 
Empire  with  whose  destinies  it  is  in- 
di.ssolubly  bound  up. 

He  received  a  sound  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  at  Huntingdon  Academy  and 
grew  up  under  the  influence  of  a  shrewd 
and  high-principled  Scotch  father,  the 
late  R.  W.  Graham.  But,  like  all  am¬ 
bitious  country  boys,  his  eyes  were 
turned  to  “the  lights  of  London,"  which 
for  him  were  the  by-no-means  dazzling 
lights  of  the  limited  Montreal  of  that 
day.  However,  at  an  early  age  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Montreal  and  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  an  office  boy  for  the 
Montreal  Evening  Telegraph,  under  his 
uncle,  Edmund  Henry  Parsons.  He 
was  then  fourteen;  and  it  is  to  this  be¬ 
ginning  that  he  probably  owes  the  char¬ 
acteristics  that,  to  the  present  day,  he 
takes  an  especially  keen  interest  in  a 
promising  office  boy.  Given  half  a 
chance,  he  sees  a  successful  publisher 
in  a  shock -headed  lad  who  is  intent  on 
his  small  duties.  But  Hugh  Graham 
was  not  long  an  office  boy.  In  one 
month  he  became  assistant  bookkeeper 
and  cashier;  in  five  months  more,  book¬ 
keeper,  and  in  four  months  additional, 
business  manager. 

His  next  step  was  to  the  office  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette  as  secretary-treasurer, 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  George 
l>anigan,  a  writer  whose  reputation  Is 
•still  preserved,  and  with  whom,  a  year 
later,  he  founded  the  Montreal  Daily 
Star.  The  young  “Dick  Whittington" 
from  Huntingdon  was  not  then  of  age; 
and  as  a  minor  he  faced  the  world  with 
his  new  enterprise  and  with  a  capital  of 
$100.  Out  of  that  he  has  made  the 
greatest  newspaper  property  in  Canada, 
and  reached  the  House  of  Lords.  How 
he  did  it  Is  a  story  of  determination, 
resource,  and  courage  which  no  novelist 
would  be  reckless  enough  to  imagine. 

SOME  OF  HIS  OBSTACI-ES. 

He  was  soon  so  far  in  debt  that  he 
could  not  get  credit  for  a  penny’s  worth 
of  paper — and  he  tells  now  with  great 


relish  how  they  had  to  run  off  as  many 
copies  of  the  Star  as  his  supply  of  white 
paper  would  allow,  rush  them  out  on  the 
street  to  be  sold  and  then  rush  the  cop¬ 
pers  thus  obtained  to  the  paper  mer¬ 
chants  for  more  paper  for  next  day’s 
edition.  At  one  time  he  could  not  buy 
coal  in  larger  quantities  than  a  half¬ 
bushel  at  a  time.  He  couldn’t  pay  for 
the  steam  power 'to  run  his  press — 
which  he  bought  from  his  next-door 
neighbor — so  that  was  shut  off,  threat¬ 
ening  absolute  ruin.  But,  being  a  coun¬ 
try  'boy,  he  knew  a  trick  that  might 
serve — he  telegraphed  to  the  country 
for  a  horse  and  horse-power  and  for 


a  time  a  big  white  horse  was  the  power 
•behind  the  throne. 

Nothing  could  daunt  the  young  Hugh 
Graham.  It  never  seems  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  him  that  possibly  the  obstacles 
in  his  path  were  too  great  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  They  had  to  be  surmounted — 
and  that  was  the  last  word.  The  Mon¬ 
treal  newspaper  field  which  he  had  in¬ 
vaded  was  by  no  means  Inviting.  The 
English-speaking  constituency  locally 
open  to  him  was  then  very  small,  and 
supplied  by  three  good  papers.  He  has 
since  passed  them  all,  and  won  for  his 
parish  the  entire  Dominion.  The  Dally 
Star  covers  not  only  Quebec,  but  domi¬ 


nates  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  a 
large  part  of  Ontario;  while  the  Week¬ 
ly  Star  is  a  great  newspaper  factor 
throughout  the  entire  Dominion. 

We  first  hear  of  Hugh  Graham  as  a 
public  man  apart  from  his  position  as 
publisher  of  the  Montreal  Star,  when  he 
suddenly  emerged  from  his  absorbing 
struggle  with  journalistic  difficulties  to 
dramatically  take  a  leading  part  on  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  civic 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  Montreal. 
The  loathsome  plague  of  smallpox  had 
broken  out,  and  threatened  to  depopu¬ 
late  the  ctly.  This  affliction  was  due 
largely  to  the  mischievous  anti-vaccina¬ 
tion  heresy  then  preached  persistently 
to  Montrealers. 

The  result  was  an  appalling  epidemic 
in  1885,  which  swept  over  the  city,  kill¬ 
ing  thousands  and  threatening  her  com¬ 
mercial  existence.  The  obvious  wea¬ 
pons  with  which  to  fight  it  were  com¬ 
pulsory  vaccination  and  Isolation;  but 
the  authorities  were  frankly  afraid  to 
attempt  It,  owing  to  the  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  vaccination.  Hugh 
Graham  gathered  about  him  a  small 
group  of  courageous  citizens,  men  prom¬ 
inent  in  large  bu.siness  pursuits — ready 
for  action — and  iiiv'aded  the  City  Hall. 
They  induced  the  panic-strioken  City 
Council  to  add  six  of  them  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  with  full  power  to  act,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  epidemic.  At  that 
time  thousands  of  cases  lay  scattered 
over  the  city  in  private  houses,  each  a 
centre  of  contagion. 

Hospital  accommodation  was  the 
great  need;  Hugh  Graham  pointed  to 
the  large  and  empty  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings.  But  the  managers  were  averse, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  to  secure 
them.  The  Board  then  left  it  all  to  Mr. 
Graham.  His  conduct  was  characteris¬ 
tic.  He  secured  a  requisition  for  the  call¬ 
ing  out  of  the  troops,  and  marched  with 
them  to  the  Exhibition  grounds,  where 
he  found  the  gates  barred  and  bolted 
against  them.  The  managers  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  threatened  him  with  suits  for 
enormous  damages  if  he  dared  to  break 
into  their  grounds.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  frightened.  He  himself  leaped  over 
the  gates,  unfastened  them,  and  let  the 
troops  march  in.  Possession  was  taken 
of  the  buildings,  and  in  three  hours  a 
staff  of  nurses  was  installed,  and  a  long, 
continuous  procession  of  vehicles  with 
afflicted  patients  was  passing  through 
the  gates  to  be  isolated  in  the  new  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  the  same  fashion  vaccination 
was  enforced  by  absolute  compulsion, 
Mr.  Graham  taking  great  personal  risks 
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in  entering  plague -stricken  houses  with 
officers  for  this  purpose.  The  pest  was 
stayed  and  ehbed  from  the  day  the  iso¬ 
lation  was  Inaugurated. 

NEVEB  AFRAID  TO  LEAD. 

Casi-s  of  striking  and  effective  Inter¬ 
vention  in  civic  matters  could  be  multi¬ 
plied.  At  one  time,  when  the  civic  au¬ 
thorities  were  especially  lax  in  street 
<'leaning,  he  assembled  a  great  company 
of  the  biggest  men  in  the  community — 
judges,  bishop.s,  doctors,  lawyers,  mer¬ 
chants,  provided  them  with  picks  and 
.shovels,  and  carts,  and  led  them  in 
c-leaning  a  leading  downtown  street,  St. 
.lames — as  an  example  to  the  Road 
('ommittee.  In  twelve  hours  after  St. 
James  Street  was  cleared,  the  whole 
civic  street  cleaning  organization  was  at 
work.  Sir  Hugh  Graham  is  e.specially 
known  in  Montreal  for  his  charities, 
pirtilic  and  private.  The  Children’s  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
monument  to  his  beneficence  and  genu¬ 
ine  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all  suf¬ 
fering  children.  Nothing  gets  quicker 
to  his  heart  than  a  sorrowing  child. 
Karly  in  his  journalistic  career  he 
founded  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  poor 
mothers  and  their  children,  and  devote J 
his  time  and  talents  to  collecting  large 
sums  to  carry  through  this  beautiful 
charity  every  summer.  Later  he  pre- 
.sented  it  with  a  capacious  home  on  the 
Richelieu  River.  Several  other  hospitals, 
too,  owe  financial  opportunities  for  re¬ 
newed  u.sefulness  to  his  efforts.  The 
great  church  of  St.  James  was  rescued 
liy  a  campaign  carried  on  in  his  paper, 
the  Star. 

But  these  are  only  outlines  of  the  un- 
cea.sing  charitable  labors  constantly 
carried  on  by  Sir  Hugh.  The  most  of 
them,  the  most  apr>ealing  of  them,  will 
never  lie  known.  One  is  ever  coming 
across  instances  where  Sir  Hugh  held 
out  in  shy  secrecy  a  helping  hand  to 
some  less  foctunate  being  who.se  path 
crossed  hi.s.  .\nd  nothing  irritates  him 
more  than  to  have  these  kindly  deeds 
di.scovered.  Tho.se  intimate  with  him 
never  let  him  know  of  .such  chance  dis- 
coverie.s.  But  his  wayside  kindnes.ses  of 
this  character  include  such  actions  as 
the  education  of  entire  families  left  help¬ 
less  in  the  world,  quiet  provi.sion  for  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  individu.als  who 
had  no  claim  on  him  whatever,  and 
direct  financial  assistance  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  who  could  only 
lie  helped  in  that  way. 

ALWAYS  AN  IMPERIALIST. 

But  it  is  more  e.specially  his  Imperial 
services  which  have  been  recognized  by 
his  elevation  to  the  Peerage.  Hugh 
Graham  has  always  been  an  active  and 
convinced  Imperialist.  Away  back  in 
the  days  of  Sir  John  Macdonald— who 
was  an  Imperialist  before  the  value  of 
the  movement  was  appreciated  in  Brit¬ 
ain  Itself — Hugh  Graham  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  Canadian  journalistic  champion  of 
the  cause.  He  helped  bring  in  the 
dawn.  He  has  flattering  letters  from 
Sir  John  and  his  colleague  and  suc- 
c-es-sor.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  which  re¬ 
veal  that  he  (Mr.  Graham)  took  up 
the  cause  of  Protection,  which  alone 
saved  Canada  from  annexation  long  be¬ 
fore  any  one  else  in  the  Dominion  saw 
the  need,  and  boomed  it  into  popular¬ 
ity  when  that  bulwark  to  British  con¬ 
nection  was  menaced  in  1891  by  the 
campaign  for  unrestricted  reciprocity — 
a  policy  which  no  one  now  supports 
and  which  drove  Edward  Blake  out  of 
Canadian  public  life. 

A  striking  instance  of  his  constant 
watchfulness  where  Impierial  interests 
are  concerned  was  the  part  he  played 
in  sending  the  Canadian  contingents  to 


South  Africa.  When  the  Boer  War 
opened,  Canada  had  never  taken  any 
serious  share  in  the  wars  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  then  Government  was  in¬ 
active.  But  the  cables  came  telling  that 
New  Zealand  had  decided  to  contribute 
men  to  the  fight.  Mr.  Graham  at  once 
telegraphed  the  inspiring  news  to  every 
Mayor  and  miiitia  officer  and  to  thou- 
.sands  of  public  men  of  prominence  in 
Canada,  a.sking  whether  they  approved 
Canada's  threatened  abstention  from 
similar  action.  The  response  was  over¬ 
whelming,  and  in  favor  of  action.  The 
Star  published  these  patriotic  opinions 
in  thousands,  and  action  immediately 
followed.  But  he  was  not  content  with 
this.  In  order  to  encourage  recruiting 
for  these  new  overseas  forces  he  in¬ 
sured  every  man  in  the  contingent 
against  death  or  accident,  paying  for 
policies  running  to  a  million  dollars. 
He  did  this  anonymously  at  the  time 
—another  common  characteristic  of  his 
charities — but  the  facts  became  known. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  raising  a  Children’s  Patri¬ 
otic  Fund  for  the  families  of  British 
.soldiers  stricken  in  the  struggle.  This 
was  both  philanthropic  and  education¬ 
al,  teaching  the  children  of  Canada  to 
make  sacrifices  for  Imperial  objects: 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  them  subscribing  to  this  fund.  Sir 
Hugh  was  quite  accustomed,  however, 
to  throwing  his  powerful  papers  into 
campaigns  of  this  nature  for  far-flung 
Imperial  purposea  When  a  terrible 
famine  last  devastated  India  he  raised 
a  great  famine  fund  in  Canada  for  the 
relief  of  his  suffering  fellow-subjects 
in  this  vast  dependency,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  subscribers  being  en¬ 
listed.  He  has  always  been  a  British 
Empire  man — as  far  as  possible  re¬ 
moved  from  the  parish  patriot,  worthy 
as  the  latter  often  is.  So  conspicuous 
were  his  services  that  even  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Victoria  they  secured  the  ad¬ 
miring  notice  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
suggestion  then  came  from  London  that 
.Mr.  Graham  should  be  given  some  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  he  was  still  an  active 
journalist  and  modestly  discouraged  the 
proposal. 

STRENGTHENED  FRENCH  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  succeesful  terc-entenary  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Quebec  in  Lord  Grey’s  time 
owed  much  of  its  popular  appeal  to 
Sir  Hugh’s  ardent  support.  The  pres¬ 
ent  King,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
came  out  accompanied  by  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  many  other  celebrities  were 
present.  Sir  Hugh  made  the  Star  the 
chief  organ  of  the  event,  realizing  at 
once  not  only  its  important  Imperial 
character,  but  its  effect  on  the  Entente 
Cordiale  with  France,  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  It  was  a  celebration  of 
the  French  settlement  of  Canada  by 
Champlain:  and  an  influential  FYench 
mission  was  present.  When  the  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  meet  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
Sir  Hugh  attended  as  one  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  delegation,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
United  Press  representatives  assembled 
in  London  to  reply  for  them  to  the 
address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Lord 
Rosebery.  His  address  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  spoken  of  by  such  papers  as 
the  London  Times  as  a  great  success: 
and  he  shortly  afterward  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ihiring  the  .six  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  present  war.  his  papers  per- 
.sistently  and  with  the  most  earnest 
emphasis,  predicted  war  with  Germany. 
Sir  Hugh  had  him.self  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Germany  just  prior  to  tjils,  and 
had  come  home  with  reports  of  marvel¬ 
lous  iqiljtary  preparations.  He  was  thor¬ 


oughly  convinced  that  war  was  coming 
— that  the  German  menace  was  real — 
that  an  emergency  existed.  One  of  his 
plans  for  preparing  to  meet  the  menace 
was  that  (Canada  should  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Empire.  To  this  end  he  advocated  a 
Chadian  addition  to  the  Imperial  bat¬ 
tle  fleets.  Lord  Strathcona  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  and  was  so  impressed 
that  he  asked  permis.sion  to  accompany 
Sir  Hugh  to  the  Admiralty,  where  the 
plan  was  given  close  attention.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  propaganda  was  that  this 
plan  was  afterward  taken  up  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  passed  the 
Canadian  Commons  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  authorizing  the  building  of  three 
Canadian  Dreadnought  cruisers. 

SERVICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 

During  the  war  his  services  have  been 
obvious,  and  most  valuable.  He  has 
helped  recruiting  with  the  full  force  of 
his  journalistic  batteries — ^he  has  help¬ 
ed  every  patriotic  fund  intended  for  the 
relief  of  war  sufferers  on  both  Conti¬ 
nents,  the  children  of  Belgium,  the 
families  of  volunteers  in  Canada,  the 
wounded  in  Europe.  The  efforts  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  find  "silver 
bullets"  for  the  winning  of  the  war  have 
had  his  assistance,  journalistically  and 
individually.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  tell  all  that  Sir  Hugh  has  done  in 
support  cf  Imperial  interests:  but,  when 
the  record  is  finally  written,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  more  than  can 
even  be  hinted  at  yet 

Sir  Hugh  Graham  has  won  great  suc¬ 
cess:  and  yet  he  has  carried  his  hon¬ 
ors  with  a  sincere  modesty  that  disarms 
envy  and  endears  him  to  all  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  penetrate  his 
somewhat  elu.slve  personality.  There  is 
nothing  formidable  or  forbidding  about 
him — quite  the  contrary.  He  does  not 
keep  men  at  arm’s  length  as  do  some 
of  our  successful  citizens.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  is  not  ea-sy  to  know,  and  so  to 
appreciate.  One  must  deserve  his 
fniend.ship  to  get  it:  but  those  who  know 
it  say  it  is  wonderfully  worth  deserving. 

His  services  as  a  public  man  have 
been  very  great,  though  much  less 
known  than  they  would  have  been  if  he 
had  been  less  averse  to  the  lime-light. 
Those  who  know  him  in  the  field  of  pa¬ 
triotic  devotion  have  the  highest  regard 
for  his  purposes  and  fhe  intelligent 
energy  with  which  he  pre.sses  them  to 
success.  It  is  half  the  battle  in  any 
cau.se  to  get  "Sir  Hugh”  on  one’s  s’de. 
When  he  plunges  into  a  campaign,  his 
heart,  his  mind,  his  energies,  his  purse, 
are  all  enlisted  in  the  struggle.  He  Is 
no  "slacker.”  He  seldom  makes  enemies 
of  his  opponents.  He  is  a  fair  fighter, 
and  wins  their  esteem  and  appreciation. 

We  may  ^be  sure  his  devotion  to  Im¬ 
perial  Interests  will  continue  to  be 
whole-souled:  and  he  will  always  be 
prepared  to  back  his  convictions  with 
absolutely  unstinted  and  well-directed 
endeavor.s.  There  was  given  to  him  at 
the  time  of  h*s  elevation  to  the  peerage 
this  explanation: 

"For  extraordinary  initiative  and  zeal 
in  promoting  and  supporting  measures 
for  safeguarding  Imperial  interest.s.” 


Old  Publishing  Company  Dissolved 

Dis.solutlon  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Advertiser  Publishing  Company 
was  effected  by  an  order  of  Chancellor 
Walker,  made  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Fidelity  Tru.st  Company,  receiver  for  the 
corporation.  The  dis.solutlon  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  Trust  Company  is 
still  engaged  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
claims  against  the  company. 


BERNSTORFF  AND  COLCORD 

Ambassador  Tried  to  Keep  Newspaper 
Man  from  Going  to  Germany. 

The  Searsport,  Me.,  correspondent  of 
the  Bangor  News,  sent  last  week  to  that 
paper  a  story  showing  that  Lincoln 
Colcord,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  had 
with  Ambassador  Bernstorff  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  is  very  interesting  in  the 
light  of  later  events. 

When  he  was  refused  permission 
to  go  to  Germany,  Mr.  Colcord 
went  at  once  to  Bernstorff.  This 
happened  to  be  just  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Germany’s  new  sub¬ 
marine  policy,  and  it  is  evider.t  that 
the  Ambassadoir  knew  that  fais  was 
coming,  and  what  Its  result  would  prob¬ 
ably  be.  He  put  off  Mr.  Co’.cord  with 
a  few  obstacles.  These  were  soon  re¬ 
moved,  and  Mr.  Colcord  wrote  Bertistorff 
to  that  effect,  as  it  was  useless  for  him 
to  go  'o  Germany  without  the  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  approval.  The  latter  then  wired 
him  to  postpone  his  Journey  for  a  few 
months.  'This  could  not  be  done,  so 
he  went  to  Washington,  saw  Bernstorff 
again,  and  made  his  case  stronger.  Then 
the  Ambassador  seemed  to  be  puzzled, 
evidently  because  he  could  not  drop  a 
hint  of  what  was  coming,  and  yet  wish¬ 
ed  to  prevent  Mr.  Colcord  from  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble.  Finally  he  told  him 
to  wait  two  weeks,  and  he  would  ar¬ 
range  for  his  passage  to  Germany. 

The  very  next  week  he  presented  the 
note  from  his  Government  which 
brought  on  the  trouble.  Mr.  Colcord’s 
work  for  the  Ledger  is  all  signed  stuff, 
and  so  far  has  been  either  first-page 
or  editorial  copy.  The  Ledger  was  pur¬ 
chased  a  year  ago  by  Cyrus  Curtis, 
and  Mr.  Colcord  struck  it  just  at  the 
time  of  reorganizing. 


CITES  N.  Y.  TIMES  AS  MODEL 


Jobii  Lee  Mabin  Tells  Dartiiioutb  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Paper's  Efficiency. 

Addressing  Dartmo.uth  College  stu¬ 
dents  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  Monday, 
John  Lee  Mahln,  of  New  York,  cited 
the  New  York  Times  as  an  example 
of  big  business  which  served  the  pub¬ 
lic  best  because  It  is  big  In  purpose, 
plan,  and  administration. 

Mr.  Mahin  was  discussing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  constructive  leatures  of 
modern  advertising.  He  used  the 
Times  as  an  example  of  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped.  efficient  buying  group.  The  fam¬ 
ily  which  paid  a  cent  for  the  Times 
received  at  its  breakfast  table  a  care¬ 
fully  digested  review  of  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  entire  world  for  the 
previous  twer.ly-four  hours,  he  said. 
Probably  5t»0  men  in  New  York  city 
could  and  would  pay  $1,000  a  year  each 
for  the  commercial  information  alone 
that  they  receive  in  the  daily  Times 
if  they  could  not  obtain  it  in  any  other 
way. 

The  publisher  of  the  Times,  Mr. 
Mahin  continued,  was  a  servant  of  each 
and  every  reader  as  completely  as  if  he 
were  specifically  hired  to  do  the  vast 
work  which  he  plans,  directs  and  stands 
sponsor  for.  He  was  a  manufacturer 
and  merchandiser  of  the  highest  type, 
as  his  purpose  was  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Times  by  catering  to 
Intelligent  people  in  so  thorough  and 
adequate  a  manner  that  they  need  never 
feel  the  desire  of  looking  elsewhere  for 
what  they  want  to  know  about  all  that 
is  worth  knowing.  He  could  create,  es¬ 
tablish,  and  maintain  a  group  of  con¬ 
suming  buyers  that  would  respond  to 
his  own  suggestions  for  their  ’oettcr- 
ment. 
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READERS  APPROVE  NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


Many  Letters  of  Congratulation  Come 
to  The  Editor  &  Publisher  on  Steadily 
Increasing  Usefulness  of  Publication  to 
Makers  of  Newspapers— $3  Rate  Meets 
with  General  Approval. 

The  advance  in  the  subscription  rate 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  from  $2 
to  $3  (domestic),  which  took  effect 
March  1,  has  served  to  bring  to  th's  of¬ 
fice  a  large  number  of  interesting  let¬ 
ters  from  subscribers.  All  of  these  in¬ 
dicate  the  high  regard  in  which  this 
publication  is  held  by  the  influential 
men  of  the  profession,  ahd  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  this  journal  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  service  to  its  clien- 
tMe.  Extracts  from  some  of  these  let¬ 
ters  are  given  below: 

James  C.  Dayton,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  writes: 

‘T  do  not  care  to  send  in  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  old  price,  but  am  very  glad 
to  pay  for  it  at  the  new  price,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  enclosing  my  check 
for  $3." 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  in  renew¬ 
ing  his  subscription  for  two  years, 
writes: 

“I  read  your  publication  with  great 
interest  and  esteem  it  highly,  I  certain¬ 
ly  wish  you  success.”  • 

Frank  P.  MacLennan,  publisher  of  the 
Topeka  State  Journal,  writes: 

“I  And  The  Editor  and  Publisher  in¬ 
teresting,  valuable,  and  entertaining  to 
a  newspaper  man.  It  is  worth  $3  all 
right." 

J.  E.  Dennis,  general  manager,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Post,  says: 

“Your  publication  is  worth  many 
times  what  you  intend  to  charge  for  it.” 

C.  P.  Stout,  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  says: 

“I  appreciate  The  Editor  and  Pi’b- 
LisHER  very  much  indeed.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  of  great  benefit  to  every  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspaper  profession, 
and  in  addition  to  this  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  me  because  of  your  many  kind¬ 
nesses  to  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  In  w'hich  or¬ 
ganization  I  am  vitally  interested.” 

George  H.  Adams,  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Graphic,  says: 

“I  feel  that  a  per.son  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
petent  manager  without  being  a  student 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher." 

Prank  S.  Neighbor,  general  manager, 
Newark  (O.)  American -Tribune,  says: 

"We  have  the  paper  mailed  to  our 
home  address,  where  we  find  more  time 
to  enjoy  it.  We  desire  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  quality  of  your  paper.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pub- 
lisfher  in  the  country.” 

J.  L.  Greer,  manager,  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald,  writes: 

“We  are  not  surprised  at  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  your  journal,  for  it  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  you  ask  for 
it.” 

R.  C.  Gordon,  president,  Wayno.sboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Co.,  writes: 

“We  value  your  publication  very 
highly,  and  appreciate  the  work  you  are 
doing  for  the  profession.” 

One  of  the  publishers  who,  in  renew¬ 
ing  his  subscription,  declined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  old  rate — in  effect  up 
to  March  1 — but  who  preferred  to  pay 
at  the  new  rate,  was  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
jr.,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


The  man  who  cannot  speak  well  of 
his  employer  is  occupying  a  position 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  He  owes  it 
to  himself  to  work  for  some  one  else. 


EMlTi  M.  SCHOLZ,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  a  man  who 
can  see  all  sides  of  a  question.  He  has  clear  vision,  reaches  decisions 
quickly,  and  transacts  an  enormous  volume  of  business  through  systematic 
and  organized  effort.  There  is  nothing  unfinished  on  his  desk.  He  has  a 
remarkable  memory,  if  one  of  his  associate.-,  makes  a  remark  to-day,  he  is 
likely  to  call  him  into  his  office  six  months  or  a  year  from  now,  remind  him 
of  what  he  said,  and  pro'-eed  to  discuss  with  him  a  sub.iect  that  was  dropped 
at  a  previous  meeting,  taking  it  up  at  the  point  where  it  was  dropped.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  stating  a  proposition  in  a  few  words,  making  it  so  clear 
that  it  is  possible  to  visualize  the  thought.  When  ho  calls  a  conference  he 
wants  and  expects  everybody  present  to  bring  out  all  objections.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  adopt  a  plan  as  it  stands,  he  feels  that  it  is  .sometimes  possible,  by 
a  combination  of  all  the  ideas,  to  effect  a  working  plan  better  than  the  one 
originally  outlined.  He  is  frank.  No  one  is  ever  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 
He  does  not  delay.  He  disposes  of  all  questions  at  the  time  they  arise,  and 
gets  them  off  his  mind;  and  in  this  way  he  is  free  to  take  up  something  else. 
When  he  attacks  a  problem,  he  does  not  do  so  in  a  puzzled  frame  of  mind.  He 
inquires  into  a  matter  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  decision,  and  the  deci.sion 
is  arrived  at  without  any  unnecessary  discussion. 

Mr.  Scholz  is  a  creator  of  ideas.  More  than  that,  he  is  an  originator  of 
plans.  He  is  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  Evening  Po.st  organization, 
knows  every  one  in  it,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  kind  and  character  of  work 
each  one  performs.  Because  he  is  practical,  he  can  approach  a  propo.sition 
from  the  angle  of  the  other  man.  He  has  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker,  in 
addition  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher.  He  realizes  that  there  are  two  sides 
t<T  every  question.  His  effort  always  is  to  ascertain  which  is  right.  And  in 
this  respect  he  wants  every  one  to  feel  free  to  consult  with  him.  If  there  is  a 
better  plan  than  the  one  now  followed,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Post’s  business, 
he  wants  to  know  it,  for  he  is  constantly  developing  efficiency  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  handling  of  the  business  of  that  new.spaper. 

.  Mr.  Scholz’s  personality  is  pleasing.  He  is  easy  to  approach,  and  makes 
and  retains  friends.  He  knows  his  advertisers  personally,  talks  over  with 
them  and  studies  their  problems.  He  is  not  content  with  merely  .selling  a 
man  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post.  He  puts  service  behind  the 
advertising,  and  makes  it  profitable. 

Because  he  is  so  orderlv  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  transacts  his 
business  so  rapidly,  and  has  such  dependable  judgment,  he  has  been  appointed 
on  a  number  of  committees,  for  which  he  works  as  zealously  as  he  does  for  the 
Evening  Post,  for  he  is  always  doing  something  for  the  betterment  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  conditions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  paper  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  of  a  number  of  other 
committees  that  are  advancing  the  interests  of  publishers.- 

Mr.  Scholz’s  hobby  is  outdoor  life.  He  likes  to  go  away  every  summer, 
hunt,  fish,  and  take  long  walks  over  the  hills,  through  forests,  and  along  the 
streams,  and  bring  back  with  him  a  photographic  record  of  his  trip,  for  on  these 
occasions  he  always  carries  a  camera. 

Mr.  Scholz  is  publisher  of  the  Evening  Post  and  the  Nation.  In  addition, 
he  is  a  director  in  the  Fort  Montgomery  Iron  Corporation,  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Garrison  Realt>  Company,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Nation  Press.  His  clubs  are:  The  Hardware,  Bankers’,  Graduate,  New  York 
Athletic,  Advertisers,  and  Shrine. 


“BOSS”  CLARKE  WAS  ABSENT 


Shyness  Kept  Him  from  Son  Alnmni 
Dinner  in  His  Honor. 

Selah  Merrill  Clarke,  better  know  as 
“Boss”  Clarke,  known  to  hundreds  of 
newspaper  men  as  one  of  the  best  city 
editors  that  ever  sat  in  a  city  editor's 
chair,  set  a  new  precedent  this  week 
when  a  dinner,  given  by  the  New  York 
Sun  Alumni  was  held  without  his  pres¬ 
ence.  The  dinner  was  held  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  and 
about  fifty  members  of  the  Alumni,  all 
of  whom  had  worked  under  Mr.  Clarke 
on  the  Sun,  were  present.  Mr.  Clarke, 
however,  for  the  first  time  showed  shy- 
ne.ss  and  decided  to  remain  away. 

To  Collin  Armstrong,  chairman  of  the 
.\lumni  Association’s  e.xecutlve  commit¬ 
tee,  “Boss”  Clarke  sent  this  chai  acteris- 
tic  letter  to  account  for  his  absence: 

“Dear  .\rmstrong:  You  say  you  and 
Holly  are  humble,  and  doubtless  you 
would  be  sure  of  heaven  if  lowline.-s 
could  save  you,  but  so  am  I,  too,  hum¬ 
ble,  and  it’s  not  much  to  brag  of.  If 
I  had  a  forehead  of  brass,  I  might  go 
to  a  dinner  In  my  honor,  but  you  don’t 
see  how  a  common,  decent  man  could  do 
it,  do  you?  Had  you  asked  me  befor.e, 
I’d  have  told  you  the  same,  and  I  reckon 
it’s  up  to  you  to  put  yourself  right  with 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  Truly,  I  hope 
that,  like  Whitman  (not  meaning  the 
Governor),  they  will  celebrate  them- 
.velves  and  let  this  hapless  yeoman  go.” 
Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  State  Geographer 
of  New  York,  and  a  brother  of  "Boss” 
Clarke,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Clarke  family  for  the  testimonial. 

It  was  the  thirteenth  annual  dinner 
of  the  alumni,  and  Chester  S.  Lord,  who 
used  to  be  managing  editor  of  the  Sun 
when  “Boss”  Clarke  was  its  night  city 
editor,  acted  as  toastmaster.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Clarke  as  one  "who  helped  to 
make  the  very  best  paper  of  its  day 
and  greneratlon,”  and  added: 

“Newspapers  have  changed,  but  they 
are  better  than  they  ever  were.  They 
print  more  matter,  they  are  more  thor¬ 
ough,  they  are  written  quite  as  well, 
and  the  editorial  acrobat  is  quite  as 
agile.” 

He  pictured  Charles  A.  Dana  as  in¬ 
spiring  his  staff  with  loyalty  to  their 
paper,  kindliness  toward  one  another, 
and  appreciation  of  their  profession.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Dana  never  nagged  his 
staff,  but  trusted  it,  and  this  policy  later 
Sun  men  had  continued. 

“There  was  another  man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  right,”  Mr.  Lord  said.  “He  was 
Selah  Merrill  (Illarke.  All  of  you  here 
know  that  he  never  touched  your  copy 
but  to  adorn  it.  He  did  more  to  make 
the  paper  great  than  all  the  re.st  of  us 
put  together.  But  he  wouldn’t  come 
here  to-night — we  knew  he  wouldn’t — 
but  we’ll  drink  a  toast  to  him,  any¬ 
way.” 

.  The  Association  elected  George  Barry 
Mallon,  president,  and  D.  A.  Curtis  and 
Robert  Frothlngham,  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  succeeding  Mr. 
Bogart  and  Mr.  Mallon.  The  other  offi¬ 
cers  were  reelected.  Among  those  at 
the  dinner  were: 

Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Henry  A.  Beers,  jr., 
David  Bellamy,  C.  R.  Berrien,  Don  C. 
Buell,  *  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  C.  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Horace  A.  Foster,  ex-Judge 
Warren  W.  Poster,  William  C.  Freeman, 
William  H.  Henderson,  Shepard  A.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Richard  S.  Lord, 
W,  P.  McGuire,  Robert  E.  MacAlamey, 
John  H.  O’Brien,  Hickman  Price,  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Riggs,  Charles  Selden,  George 
M.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Sun;  William  McMurtle  Speer,  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Townsend,  and  Henry  J.  For¬ 
man. 
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DEWEY’S  DEATH  REVIVES 
TALE  OF  FAMOUS  SCOOP 


NOW  IN  ITS  NEW  HOME 


Arkansas  Democrat  Has  One  of  Bc-t 
Plants  in  Southwest. 

On  February  26  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  was  issued  for  the  first  time  from 
its  commodious  new  home  in  Main 
Street,  Little  Rock.  Nothing  has  been 
omitted  in  making  the  plant  up-to-the- 
minuto  in  newspaper  work  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Southwest. 

The  building  was  designed  exclusively 
to  serve  the  Democrat.  From  tlio 


omas 


“Tbe  men  whom  I  bave  seen  succeed  In  life,  bare  always  beeu  cbeerful  and 
bopeful  men,  who  went  about  tbeir  busineas  with  a  smile  on  their  faces  and  took 
tbe  changes  and  cbancea  of  this  mortal  life  like  men,  facing  rough  and  smootii 
alike  as  it  came.”  Obarlee  Kingsley. 


Elmer  E.  Clarke. 


editorial  rooms,  where  "grist"  for  the 
big  mill  is  first  prepared,  to  the  press¬ 
room,  where  in  full  view  of  Main  Street 
crowds  the  new  mammoth  Goss  sex¬ 
tuple  pre.ss,  the  largest  in  the  State  of 
.\rkan.sa.s,  grinds  out  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  virtually  everything  is  new  and 
shining,  smooth-running  and  efficient. 

Elmer  E.  Clarke,  puNisher  of  the 
Democrat,  to  Whose  energy  and  efflcien- 
cy  much  of  the  success  of  the  paper  is 
due,  announces  that  "open  house”  will 
soon  be  held  in  the  new  building,  when 
visitors  may  inspect  the  plant,  of  which 
Mr.  Clarke  and  his  a.s.sociates  are  justly 
proud. 


SENSATION  OP  THE  DAT. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  has  learned  the 
Post’s  version  of  the  manner  In  which 
It  secured  the  remarkable  "scoop”  which 
was  the  sensation  of  the  newspaper 
world  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
nila.  A  member  of  the  Post  staff  who 
Is  fully  conversant  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  said: 

"When  it  became  evident  from 
liewey’s  movements  that  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  fleets  would  clash 
on  that  memorable  Sunday,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post  decided  to  get 
out  .special  editions  during  the  day; 
but  realizing  that  the  news  service 
in  Boston  would  be  extremely  meagre, 
he  instructed  one  of  his  staff  men  to 
go  to  New  York,  get  in  touch  with 
every  available  avenue  of  news  in  that 
city,  and  establish  a  service  which  would 
furnish  reliable  dispatches  for  the 
Post’s  special  Sunday  editions. 


GOV.  EDGE’S  BIG  JOB 


Says  He  Considers  Himself  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agent  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

.\s  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Walter 
E.  Edge  regards  him.self  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  agent  of  the  State,  he  told  the 
members  of  the  Trenton  .\d  (.'raft  Club, 
at  their  Washington’s  Birthday  lunch¬ 
eon.  The  Governor  is  the  publi.sher  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  and  Evening 
Union,  and  is  owner  of  the  Dorland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

.4.bout  100  representative  Trenton  ad¬ 
vertising  men  heard  the  Governor  and 
other  di.stinguished  guests.  The  meeting 
was  the  first  of  a  series  to  lie  held  by 
the  Trenton  Club,  and  was  itself  an  ad- 
verti.sement  of  the  “Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  idea. 

Gov.  Edge  spoke  of  advertising  as  a 
profes.sion  of  unlimited  possibilities,  but 
one  requiring  an  unusual  amount  of 
originality.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  to  be  permanently  profitable  adver- 
ti.sing  must  be  truthful. 

The  other  speakers  were  State  Trea¬ 
surer  William  T.  Read,  of  Camden; 
State  Controller  Newton  K.  Bugbee, 
and  Mayor  F.  W.  Donnelly,  of  Trenton. 

Several  newspapef  men  connected 
with  the  State  Government  were  guests 
of  the  Club. 


MBAORB  MESSAGES  UTILIZED. 

"The  staff  man  was  fortunate  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  get  in  touch  with  some  ex¬ 
clusive  sources  of  news,  including  pri¬ 
vate  messages  from  Manila  to  a  large 
New  York  Importing  house  In  which  a 
friend  of  his  was  one  of  the  managers, 
and  also  all  the  Manila  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  cable  company,  in  whose 
office  he  made  his  headquarters.  But 
all  these  dispatches  were  very  frag¬ 
mentary — mere  bulletins,  in  fact — and 
the  entire  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
due  to  tbe  fact  that  the  Post  man  had 
training  and  ability  enough  to  enable 
him  to  weave  these  fragmentary  dis¬ 
patches  into  a  highly  descriptive  and 
connected  story,  which  was  found  to 
differ  but  very  slightly  from  the  official 
version  which  came  several  days  later." 


Malice  in  a  story  gets  about  as  far 
as  a  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  always  dis¬ 
covered  and  ends  in  trouble  for  the 
maker. 


The  reporter  who  guesses  at  the  news 
is  usually  looking  for  a  job. 
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THE 


e  TRADE 


MARK0  I  line 


Model  15  (Single  Magazine) 


Mo<1eI  5  (Single  Magazine) 


Model  K  (Two  Magazines) 


Model  4  (Double  Magazine) 


THt  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


COURSE,  you  see  the  machines 
themselves  in  every  well  equipped 
printing  office,  producing  day  after  day 
varied  composition,  from  the  simplest 
straight  matter  to  the  most  intricate 
display  and  tabular  work. 

What  you  don’t  see  is  the  organization 
behind  them  that  developed  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  their  present  high  state  of 
efficiency  —  an  organization  founded 
on  a  generation  of  uninterrupted  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  in  every,  detail 
because  of  this  experience. 

The  power  of  this  organization  is  what 
makes  the  Linotype  the  most  success¬ 
ful  composing  machine  in  the  world — 
the  most  versatile,  the  most  reliable, 
the  most  durable  —  the  machine  that 
/as/s  — the  machine  you  should  have. 


W e  Have  a  Linotype  for  Every  Office  at  a 
Price  and  Upon  Terms  Within  the 
Reach  of  Every  Printer 


Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co. 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 


CHICAGO  -  -  -  -  1100  South  Wabash  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  -  .  -  64.6  Sacramento  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  .  .  .  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO  -  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  35  Lombard  Street 
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107  COLLEGES  OFFER 
JOURNAUSM  TRAINING 

Instruction  in  Journalism-  Given  at  28 
State  Universities,  17  State  Colleges 
and  Schools,  and  at  62  Private  Institu¬ 
tions — Work  Has  Experienced  Marvel¬ 
lous  Growth  and  Development. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  men 
and  women  are  giving  instruction  in 
Journalism  In  107  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  These  figures 
are  shown  In  a  directory  of  teachers  of 
Journalism  which  has  Just  been  com¬ 
plied  and  published  by  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism. 

Twenty-eight  State  universities,  sev¬ 
enteen  State  colleges  and  schools,  and 
sixty-two  privately  endowed  colleges, 
mimicipal  universities,  and  denomina¬ 
tional  institutions  are  giving  instruction  _ 
in  Journalism  this  year,  according  to 
the  directory. 

Schools  of  Journalism  are  to  be  found 
in  the  State  Universities  of  Missouri 
Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  and 
Virginia,  and  at  Columbia  University 
and  Marquette  University.  The  State 
Universities  of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin;  the  State 
Colleges  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  South  Dakota,  and  Boston 
University,  Howard  College,  New  York 
University,  University  of  Denver,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  all  include  sep¬ 
arate  departments  of  Journalism  in 
such  a  college  as  t>  college  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  or  arts,  philosophy,  and  sci¬ 
ence.  In  all  of  the  other  institutions. 
Journalism  is  taught  in  departments  of 
Elnglisb,  rhetoric,  or  economica 
Bleven  years  ago  there  w{is  not  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  the  United  States 
which  Included  a  school  or  department 
of  Journalism.  To-dav  107  colleges  and 
universities  have  taken  up  the  work  of 
training  men  and  women  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  A  more  rapid  growth 
has  never  been  experienced  by  any 
other  course  of  study. 

The  new  directory  contains  a  list  of 
forty-five  teachers  of  advertising  and 
twenty-five  teachers  of  trade,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  Journalism.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Carl  H. 
Getz,  Department  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

To  Offer  Summer  Work 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  JournaUsm  Instruction  will 
be  offered  during  the  Summer  School 
session  at  the  Ohio  State  University  this 
coming  summer.  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Myers, 
head  of  the  department  of  Journalism, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  different  classes. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  students  who 
enroll  for  Journalism  publish  a  semi- 
weekly  newspaper. 


Oregon  Publishers  Organize 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
an  Oregon  daily  publishers’  league  has 
been  formed  and  a  pool  for  the  handling 
of  paper  purchases  created.  Also  for¬ 
eign  advertising  is  being  handled  co¬ 
operatively  under  a  system  first  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  School  of  Journalism.  This 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  an  agency  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Philip  S.  Bates,  for 
msmy  years  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Editorial  Association. 


If  all  of  us  deliberately  set  out  to  say 
nothing,  do  nothing,  and  be  good  for 
nothing,  the  result  would  be  astonishing. 
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JOURNALISM  ENROLMENT 
IN  THE 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES 


Arkansas  . 

California  .  53 

Colorado  .  24 

Morida  . 

Illinois  .  9d 

Indiana  .  '92 

Iowa  .  37 

Kansa.s  .  157 

Kentucky  .  86 

Louisiana  .  42 

Maine  .  7 

Michigan  .  142 

Minnesota  .  32 

Missouri  . *. .  236 

Montana  .  54 

Nebraska  .  120 

North  Carolina  .  38 

Ohio  .  104 

Oklahoma  .  50 

Oregon  .  130 

South  Carolina  .  40 

South  Dakota .  10 

Texas  .  65 

Utah . 

Virginia  .  10 

Washington  .  226 

West  Virginia  .  14 

Wisconsin .  178 

Total . 2,043 


ASKS  FOR  MORE  SCHOOL  NEWS 

Educational  System  Not  Recognized 
Enough  by  Press,  Says  Teacher. 

In  an  address  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  Topeka,  P.  Saspair  Harvey, 
head  of  the  department  of  English  and 
a  teacher  of  Journalism  in  the  Fort 
Hays  Kan.sas  Normal  School  at  Hays, 
declared  that  “the  schools  of  Kansas — 
from  the  State  University  to  the  most 
remote  rural  school — have  no  recog¬ 
nized  place  in  the  columns  of  Kansas 
newspaper.  The  money  exjjended  upon 
them,  the  interest  taken  in  them,  and 
the  criticisms  leveled  at  them  have  had 
at  best  but  sporadic  notice  in  the  press 
of  the  State,”  said  Mr.  Harvey.  “The 
only  system  apparent  on  the  surface 
seems  to  be  that  the  rural  school  is 
.something  to  praise  and  then  do  no¬ 
thing  for,  and  the  university  something 
to  attack  and  then  support.” 

Mr.  Harvey  asked  the  editors  of  the 
State  how  much  value  they  attached  to 
school  news.  William  Allen  White,  of 
Emporia,  declared  that  it  should  have 
three  times  as  much  space  as  police 
courts. 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  his  summary,  declared 
that  too  many  editors  fail  to  realize 
that  school  news  consists  of  many 
things  besides  enrolment,  football,  and 
commencement 


The  promise  of  a  contract  is  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  stops  there  is  not  true 
to  himself.  He  should  press  for  the 
signature  at  the  point  where  the  line 
is  dotted. 


STATE  SCHOOLS  REPORT 
INCREASE  IN  ENROLMENT 

Records  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
Show  that  1,943  Students  Are  Enrolled 
in  Journalism  in  the  State  Universities 
This  Year. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-three  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  journalism  in  the 
twenty-eight  State  universities  which 
offer  instruction  in  Journalism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  which  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
this  year. 

The  University  of  Missouri,  with  the 
oldest  School  of  Journalism  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  leads  the  list  with  236  students.  The 
University  of  Washington,  with  the  old¬ 
est  department  of  journalism,  is  sec¬ 
ond,  with  226  students. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  State  universities 
offering  instruction  in  journalism,  the 
universities  of  Missouri,  Montana,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Virginia  in¬ 
clude  Schools  of  Journalism.  The  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  in¬ 
clude  separate  dei>artments  of  journal¬ 
ism.  In  all  of  the  other  institutions 
journalism  is  taught  in  departments  of 
Englisli  or  rhetoric. 

The  Universities  of  Arkansas,  Florida, 
and  Utah  announce  courses  in  Journal¬ 
ism  in  their  catalogues,  but  are  not 
giving  such  courses  this  year.  In  all 
three  of  these  institutions  plans  have 
been  made  to  expand  the  journalism  in¬ 
struction. 

Although  the  deans  of  schools,  heads 
of  departments,  and  directors  of  courses 
in  journalism  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  making  requirements  both 
for  admission  to  and  graduation  from 
their  schools  and  departments,  more  se¬ 
vere,  most  of  the  State  universities  have 
reported  substantial  increases  in  en¬ 
rolment  this  year. 

CHANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  GOOD 


Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Asked  to  Make  Report. 

Dr.  Samuel  Avery,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  board  of  regents  to  make 
a  study  of  cour-ses  of  instruction  in 
journalism  in  the  American  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board.  So  Insi.stent  is 
the  demand  of  the  editors  of  the  State 
for  a  separate  .school  or  a  department 
of  Journalism,  that  it  is  believed  the 
regents  will  provide  for  a  department  of 
Journalism. 

M.  M.  Fogg,  professor  of  rhetoric,  is  in 
charge  of  the  one  Journalism  class 
which  the  University  of  Nebraska  has 
at  the  present  time  and  has  120  students 
in  his  class. 


The  man  who  makes  work  of  his 
work  enslaves  himself.  The  man  who 
enjoys  his  work  is  free. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
IN  BRAZIL  IS  PROPOSED 


American  Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  Appeals  to  American  Teachers  of 
Journalism  for  Information  to  Be  Used 
in  Establishing  School  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Country. 

A.  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  American 
Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra¬ 
zil,  has  appealed  to  the  American  teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  through  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teacli- 
ers  of  Journalism,  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  instruction  in  the  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  which  may  be 
used  in  establishing  a  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Brazilian 
Press  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
backing  the  movement  to  establish  the 
school.  It  is  planned  to  pattern  the 
proposed  school  after  the  larger  schools 
of  journalism  in  America. 

Information  has  also  reached  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  a  course  in  Journalism  will 
be  established  at  the  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin. 


STUDENTS  PUBLISH  WAR  EXTRA 

Montana  Student  Paper  Makes  Study  of 
International  Crisis. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  State  University  of  Montana,  at 
Missoula,  covered  every  local  phase 
that  developed  from  the  international 
crisis,  brought  about  by  the  severing 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Montana  Kai- 
min,  a  semi-weekly  publication  of  the 
Montana  University  students. 

The  little  campus  paper  fairly  bulged 
with  stories  from  faculty  and  students 
upon  the  effect  that  would  result  from 
the  United  States  entering  the  war. 
Many  of  the  stories  were  reprinted  in 
State  papers. 

Ten  reporters  were  given  assignments 
relating  to  the  crisis,  and  ten  stories 
were  printed.  Probably  the  best  story 
in  the  issue  was  written  on  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  head  of  the  University’s 
department  of  chemistry.  It  told  of 
the  ugly  position  the  United  States 
would  face  in  time  of  war  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  explosive  nitrates,  should 
this  country  be  cut  off  from  Chili. 

•  Another  student  interviewed  a  biology 
Instructor,  who  was  born  and  educated 
in  England,  and  whose  brothers  and 
sister  are  now  at  the  front  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  struggle.  The  interview  brought 
out  the  English  point  of  view.  Native 
born  Germans,  who  had  served  in  the 
Kaiser’s  navy,  told  of  their  side,  and 
the  story  was  given  equal  prominence 
with  an  interview  with  the  professor  of 
French,  who  is  a  citizen  of  France. 
He  told  of  the  close  relation  existing 
between  the  two  great  republics. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  to 
seize  German  vessels  in  our  ports  in 
event  of  war  made  another  story,  as  did 
an  Interview  with  an  officer  in  the  State 
National  Guard  upon  our  fighting 
strength.  Another  assignment,  on  our 
gold  surplus  In  time  of  war,  and  would 
we  remain  a  credit  nation,  made  a  time¬ 
ly  story  of  interest. 


Offer  New  Course 

A  course  in  agricultural  Journalism  l.s 
being  offered  this  semester  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University. 


You  are  paid  for  what  you  finish,  not 
what  you  start.  * 
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EXCLUSION  OF  LIQUOR 
ADS  APPEARS  CERTAIN 


American,  Nashville ;  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal,  Memphis;  Press,  Memphis:  Vir¬ 
ginian,  Richmond;  Ledger,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Gazette-Times,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburgh.  These 
names  are  taken  at  random  and  do 
not  include  many  notable  publications 
which  are  more  influential  than  some 
of  those  named. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  expresses  the 
thinking  back  of  its  policy  against  liquor 
advertising  in  the  simple  sentence,  ‘If 
harm  is  done  by  intoxicants,  the  Trib¬ 
une  does  not  care  to  be  a  party  to  it.’ 

“Ouring  eight  months  succeeding  the 
decision  of  the  Chicago  Herald  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  advertising  of  liquor,  it  re¬ 
fused  150,000  worth  of  such  advertising, 
but  showed  a  net  gain  of  3,000  column.s  Service  Medals  for  Evening  Post  Men 

of  advertisements  and  50,000  in  circula-  j  -.a  ^ 

..  „  Oswald  G.  Villard,  president  of  the 

tion.  ’ 


HOME  FOR  NEWSPAPER  MEN  within  a  few  days.  This  is  the  result 

-  of  lack  of  paper. 

Haven  of  Rest  Seems  Assured  to  Old 
Texas  Journalists. 

A  home  for  superannuated  newspaper 
men,  located  near  the  Gulf  Coast,  in 
south  Texas,  in  tine  huniing  and  fishing 
grounds,  seems  near  realization.  Hamp 
Cook,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  secretary  of  the 
Texas  Kditorial  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  joint  committee  from  the 
Texas  Editorial  Association  and  the  Tex- 
.as  Press  Association  is  now  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a  a  ul  and 

commodious  building  to  be  remodelled 
and  fitted  into  such  a  home 


President  Wilson -is  Expected  to  Sign 
Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  in 
Which  Provision  is  Made  to  Bar  from 
•  the  Mails  Newspapers  Which  Carry 
Prohibited  Advertisements. 

Washi.n'gto  t,  February  28. — Prohibit¬ 
ing  the  mails  to  newspapers  carrying 
liquor  advertisements  is  still  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy.  President  Wilson 
has  not  signed  the  Post  Office  Appropri¬ 
ation  bill,  in  which  this  provision  is 
carried,  and  the  statement  has  lieen 
made  by  some  that  he  will  not  give  his 
approval  to  the  bill. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bill  will  be 
signed  along  with  the  other  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  bills,  as  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  avoid  an  extra  session  of 
Congress.  The  congested  legislative  con¬ 
dition  at  this  time  does  not  prohibit  the 
possibility  of  an  extra  session,  and 
should  an  extra  session  be  called,  much 
legislation  of  interest  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  brought  to  public  atten¬ 
tion. 

Representative  Charles  H.  Randall,  of 
Califoi'nia,  author  of  many  bills  and 
resolutions  proposing  legislation  of  vital 
interest  to  publishers  of  newspapers,  has 
Just  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  his  speech  relating  to  the  exclusion 
of  liquor  advertisements  from  the  mails 
in  States  which  have  “dry”  legislation. 


ADVERTISINCr 


(  Typ*  and  Priatlog  SrylM, 
IHottnition*,  EogrftTlng,  Printing Merbods* 
proper  cuts  for  different  papers,  Electrotyping, 
Stereotyping,  etc.  It  teaches  AdTerttslng  for 
Steves,  MaiT  Order  Baaineaaes,  TechoicaT  and 
Trade  Papers;  Streef-Car  and  Outdoor  Publicity; 
Designing  and  Preparing  **C<^y"  for  Circuit, 
Catalogs,  Booklets,  Folders,  ^les*>Letters.  It 
tells  bow  to  plan  and  conduct  small  and  large 
Campaigns;  bow  to  Judge  Mediums;  how  to 
read  Proof ;  bow  to  Key  and  Check  Adwertlse- 
ments  and  Publlcatioos;  the  work  of  the  Adrer- 
tiaing  Agency,  etc. 

The  L  C.  S.  Advertiser’s  Handbook  has  the 
contents  of  a  fuU*alze  book  condensed  Into 
pocket  size,  ready  to  go  with  you  anywhere  and 
be  at  your  instant  command.  Every  statement 
Is  clear  and  concise,  eveiry  principle  to  made 
easy  to  understand  and  to  apply.  It  to  bound  In 
cloth,  red  edges,  gold-leaf  stamping,  printed 
from  new,  clear  type  on  good  book  paper,  elab¬ 
orately  lUiutrated  and  completely  Indezed. 

The  regular  price  la  $1.2S,  but 
fora  LDHTED  TIME  you  can 
get  a  copy,  poatpaid,  tot  only  b/w' 

You  run  no  rlak  t  Your  money  back  If  dealred 
International  Correapondence  Schoola, 
Box  7079 1  Scranton,  Pa. 


DEATH  OF  J.  J.  RICHARDSON 


For  More  Than  Half  a  Century  He  Was 
Publisher  of  Davenport  Democrat. 

.lenneR.s  J.  Richardson,  seventy-eight 
year  old  and  for  fifty-eight  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Davenport  (la.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  which  he  was  publisher,  died 
on  February  19  in  Davenjwrt  as  the 
result  of  an  operation.  .Mr.  Richardson, 
who  was  known  as  “the  dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  new.siiaper  men,"  wa.s  actively  en- 


INTERESTINO  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Randall  relates  some  interesting 
statistics,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  arc  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  advance  of 
the  anti-drink  movement.  Peculiarly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  attitude  in  the  contest 
which  American  industry  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  are  waging  with  the  drink  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  fact  that  8,367  of  them 
have  Just  signed  a  statement  that  they 
decline  to  accept  any  advertising  of  al¬ 
coholic  liquors. 

Four  years  ago  only  a  small  number 
of  daily  papers  and  not  a  very  lengthy 
list  of  other  publications  declined  to 
assist  the  liquor  trade  in  appealing  for 
customers,  says  Mr.  Randall,  but  a 
spontaneous  movement  among  publish¬ 
ers  augmented  this  list  of  “abstaining” 
papers  so  rapidly  that  an  investigation 
on  January  1,  1915,  disclosed  540  daily 
papers  which  had  adopted  a  no-liquor 
advertising  policy.  By  January  1,  1916, 
the  number  had  become  850.  An  in¬ 
quiry  in  January  of  1917  directed  to 
every  publicartion  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  what  its  character  or  fre¬ 
quency  of  issue,  reveals  that  8,367,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  publications 
in  the  country,  now  decline  to  serve  as 
a  medium  of  drink  solicitation.  Thirteen 
States  have  passed  laws  prohibiting 
such  advertising. 

MANY  DAILIES  ARE  DRY. 

Referring  to  the  great  dailies  of  the 
nation  which  have  declared  themselves 
on  liquor  advertisements,  Mr.  Randall 
says: 

“Some  of  the  powerful  newspapers 
which  adhere  to  this  principle  in  their 
advertising  columns  are  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Chicago  Herald,  Times-Picay- 
une.  New  Orleans;  Express,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Tribune,  Los  Angeles;  Express, 
Denver:  Times,  Denver;  Times,  In¬ 
dianapolis;  News,  Indianapolis:  News, 
Des  Moines,  Register,  Des  Moines:  Cap¬ 
ital,  Des  Moines;  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston;  Journal,  Minneapolis: 
Tribune,  Minneapolis:  Bulletin,  Roches¬ 
ter;  Star,  Kansas  Oty;  Review,  Atlantic 
(‘ity;  North  American,  Philadelphia; 
Ranner,  Nashville;  Tennesseean  and 


One  Rate  Card  is 
enough  for  the 
Brooklyn  Standard 


Union 


Foreign  and  local 
advertisers,  includ¬ 
ing  Department 
Stores,  pay  the  same 
rate. 

ThisrateislScents 
“flat,”  nomatter  how 
much  space  you  buy. 

Seems  fair,  doesn’t 
it? 

It  is. 


J.  J.  Richardson. 


gaged  in  newspaper  work  less  than  a 
week  before  his  death.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  advertising  field.  He  was 
the  first  Western  man  to  invade  New 
York  and  other  advertising  centres  in 
search  of  copy. 

During  his  career  of  more  than  half 
a  century  as  publisher  of  the  Democrat, 
Mr.  Richardson  had  amassed  a  fortune 
of  millions.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Grover  Cfieveland,  and  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  Administration  Mr. 
Richardson  .served  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  record  of  fifty-eight 
years’  continuous  service  on  one  paper 
is  believed  to  be  unequalled  by  any  man 
connected  with  a  daily  newspaper.  He 
entered  the  office  of  the  Democrat  in 
1859  as  a  compositor,  and  later,  In  1863, 
when  his  employer  was  unable  to  pay 
him  and  his  brother  a  considerable  sum 
of  back  wages,  the  Richardson  brothers 
took  over  the  plant,  which  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated.  D.  N.  Richardson, 
the  elder  brother,  who  wa.s  editor  of  the 
paper,  died  in  1898. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  born  in  Vermont, 
March  23, 1839.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  gave  liberally  of 
his  money  for  church  purpo.ses. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLIl 


THE  SAFEST  ADVER' 

NEW 

THE 

EVENING 

MAIL  , 


The  Newspaper  with  the 
Intense  Reader  Loyalty 


The  readers  of  The  Evening  Mail  expected  to  have  ad¬ 
vertising  in  it.  They  don’t  resent  its  presence;  they 
demand  it. 

They  have  been  trained  for  years  to  expect  from  The 
Evening  Mail  a  real  service  by  having  in  it  the  advertise¬ 
ments  that  will  help  them  to  buy  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life. 


NEW  YORK’S  DOWN-TOWN  NEWSPi 
This  Picture,  reproduced  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Fourth  Estate,  sho» 
ing,  the  City  Hall,  the  Post  Office  and  the  Woolworth  Building.  It  sh( 
which  the  ground  has  recently  been  cleared,  when  the  few  remaining  old 


hind  the  Municipal  Building  are  the  homes  of  the  World,  Tribune  and  S| 


The  Wonderful  Accomplishments  of  the  NEW  YORl 


For  many  months  THE  EVENING  MAIL  has  been  the  marvel  of  advertising  men.  After  showing  > 
a  spurt  last  May,  it  jumped  into  the  lead  in  June  and  held  that  position  for  five  successive  months. 

This  is  regarded  as  the  gamest  fight  ever  made  by  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  was  second  in  volume  of  advertising  gain  among  all  the  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  papers  for  1916.  Gained  432,885  lines  over  1915.  During  January,  1917,  THE  EVENING 
MAIL  gained  51,070  lines  of  national  advertising  and  25,605  lines  of  financial  advertising  and  led  all 
the  evening  papers  in  local  display  with  a  gain  of  70,865. 

CHARLES  H.  MYERS  T^LTl?  T?\71?XTT  A/f  ATT  has  been  able  to  do  all  be 

Advertising  Manager  1  l~l  H/  11/  V  ll/i\l  1  L\l  Ij”  and  the  United  Press,  a  |eci 


for  march  3,  1917 
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ISING  INVESTMENT  IN 
YORK 


THE 

EVENING 

MAIL 


^he  Paper  with  the 
Trained^  as  well  as 
Loyal ^  Readers 


When  you  buy  space  in  The  Evening  Mail  you  don’t  have  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  your  advertising  will  be  read.  It  will  be 
read.  If  your  goods  are  right,  they  will  be  bought,  as  the  readers 
have  been  trained  to  study  and  have  confidence  in  Evening  Mail 
advertising. 

That  is  why  we  gained  nearly  a  half  million  lines  of  advertising 
in  1916. 


CENTER  FROM  A  NEW  VIEWPOINT. 

New  Building  of  the  Evening  Mail  in  its  relation  to  the  Municipal  Build- 
:  group  as  they  approximately  will  appear  from  the  New  Court  House,  for 
ags  that  now  hide  the  Evening  Mail  Building  are  cleared  away.  Directly  he- 


EVENING  MAIL  Are  the  Talk  of  the  Metropolis 


Ihe  total  gam  tor  January  by  1  HL  LViiiNlJNkj  MAIL  was  12U,obJ  lines. 

In  February  THE  EVENING  MAIL  gained  57,403  lines  and  led  all  of  the  class  evening 
papers,  duplicating  the  same  feat  of  January. 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  beat  all  the  other  New  York  evening  papers  in  volume  of  automobile 
advertising  during  the  Automobile  Shovy.  While  some  papers  in  January  have  showed  losses  in  some 
of  the  following  classifications:  Auto  Display,  Dry  Goods,  Real  Estate,  Resorts,  Local  Display — 
THE  EVENING  MAIL  showed  a  substantial  and  healthy  gain. 
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THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  matt  matter 
in  the  Mew  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  March  3,  1917. 


Here  ^haIl  the  Press  the  People’s  right 
maintain, 

IJnawed  by  Influence  and  unbribed  by 
gain. 

— Joseph  Story;  Motto  of  the  Salem 
Register. 


The  contents  of  each  issue  of  Thk 
Eiutor  and  Publisher  are  protected  by 
copyright.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  matter  from  our  columns, 
hotcever,  where  the  courtesy  of  the 
credit  is  accorded. 

MENTION’  of  the  seventy-.seventh 
liirth<l;iy  anniver.sary  of  “Marse” 
Henry  Watterson  .serv'es  to  recall  to 
iiew.s|>ai>er  men  the  position  of  undis¬ 
puted  primacy  held  for  .so  long  by  the 
lirilliant  Kentuckian  in  American  jour- 
nulism.  He  is  the  best-loved  man  in 
the  pn>fes.sion — loved  for  his  genius, 
for  his  utter  independence,  for  his  un¬ 
matched  gifts  as  a  writer  of  forceful 
English,  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his 
great  heart. 


i«y^AllEKl’E  reading  of  a  few  pajiers, 
V-^in.stead  of  careless  reading  of  all," 
is  the  result  to  the  advertisers  of  the 
change  to  the  2-cent  price  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  evening  newsparmrs,  according 
to  the  advertising  manager  of  one  of  the 
big  .stores  in  that  city,  as  reported  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  last  week 
National  advertisers  will  profit,  equally 
with  local  advertisers,  if  the  new  price 
shall  accompll.sh  that  result. 


TE.STING  READER-ALLEGIANCE 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  has  accomplished  what  most 
publi.shers  must  consider  to  be  an 
economic  miracle.  Increasing  its  selling 
price  to  2  cents,  on  January  29,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  courageously  put  to  the  test  the 
question  of  its  hold  upon  the  people  of 
its  territory.  It  had  been  accepted  as  a 
truism  that  no  evening  newspaper  in 
this  country  could  hold  a  great  circula¬ 
tion  at  a  2-cent  price.  Yet  the  Bulletin's 
<-irculatit)n  to-day  is  as  great  as  it  was 
when  its  present  advertising  rates  were 
put  into  effec-t — March,  1916.  William  L. 
Mclxvin  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
twenty  years  of  unremitting  toil  and 
.service  for  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  given  to  his  great  task  unstinted 
an«l  uncompromising  personal  devotion 
— he  has  given  HIMSEI.,P.  And  in 
building  up  a  newspaper  which  now 
iKwi.sts  the  largest  circulation  at  the  2- 
cent  price  of  any  paper  in  America,  Mr. 
Mcl^'an  has  had  the  cooperation  of  a 
bu.siness  manager  of  exceptional  ability 
and  of  high  ideals.  William  Simpson 
stands  high  among  the  newspaper 
executives  of  our  time.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  business  system  in  vogue  in 
the  Bulletin  office  is  the  most  perfect  to 
l)e  found  in  any  newspaper  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  country — that  here  has  been 
found  the  way  to  combine  “efficiency 
method.s”  with  real  results.  That  task 
has  flo<»red  many  a  business  manager — 
but  Willi.am  Simpson  has  solved  it. 
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TEMPORARY  RELIEF  WELCOME- PERMANENT  RELIEF  ESSENTIAL 

The  expedient  proposed  by  a  group  of  news  print  manufacturers  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commisaon — that  the  Commission  .should  arbitrate  and  fix  a 
fair  price  for  paper  for  a  rix  months'  period — has  been  approved  by  nearly 
ail  of  the  publishers  having  contracts  with  this  group  of  manufacturers. 

These  publishers  insi.sted  that  the  plan  should  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
(lovernment's  investigation  of  the  criminal  re.sponsibility  of  manufacturers  for 
an  artificial  shortage  and  extortionate  prices.  Such  a.ssurances  were  freely  gdven 
to  them  by  Francis  .1.  Heney,  special  attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  publishers  concerned,  while  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  relief  from  un- 
ju.st  prices  for  news  print — prices  threatening  disaster  to  many  of  them  and 
intoleralde  l>updens  for  all — were  not  willing  to  become  parties  to  any  plan  of 
compromi.se  which  would  serve  to  weaken  the  Government's  efforts  to  so  define 
and  locate  criminal  re.sponsibility  for  pre.sent  conditions  as  to  render  any  recur¬ 
rence  of  them  unlikely. 

The  Government  is  now  committed  to  the  only  possible  or  thinkable  policy 
— the  continuation  to  the  end  of  the  investigations  already  begun. 

When  the  publishers  conferred  on  Monday  with  the  Trade  Commi.s.sioners 
they  were  a.sked  to  .sign  an  agreement  by  which  they  are  required  to  relinquish 
a  portion  of  their  contract  allotments  of  paper  in  order  that  a  supply  may  be  as- 
.sured  for  the  smaller  newspapers.  They  signed  the  agreement.  In  signing  it 
they  made  a  great  concession.  For  the  Commission  had  already  stated  that  the 
shortage  was  "largely  artificial."  The  publishers  further  agreed  that  they  would 
buy  no  additional  paper  WITHOUT  THE  (X3NSENT  OF  THE  PFIDBR.4L 
TRADE  COMMISSION.  Through  this  conces.sion  they  abrogate  the  right  to 
fully  maniige  their  own  affairs,  and  submit  to  the  intervention  of  the  Commis- 
.sion.  If  the  obvious  purpose  of  this  agreement — to  enable  the  Commission  to  aid 
in  breaking  up  the  “auction  markets"  in  news  print,  and  to  bring  about  an 
(siuitable  distrilnition  at  fair  prices — shall  be  attained,  the  conce.s,sion  may  be 
justifiable. 

The  American  Ncwspai>e.'  I’ubl.shers  A.s.sociation,  it  must  be  understocxl,  is 
not  a  i*arty  to  the  agreement.  Individual  meml.ers  of  the  organization,  patrons 
of  the  manufacturers  who  have  asked  for  the  price  arbitration,  have  signed;  but 
the  Paper  Committee  of  the  As.sociation  has  not  been  committed  to  the  plan.  It 
is  the  belief  of  some  meml)er,}  of  this  committee  that  the  plan  is  an  expedient, 
promising  little  permanent  good;  that  its  original  intent  and  ol)ject  were  to  dis¬ 
arm  prosecution  under  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  They  see  real  relief  for  publishers 
only  through  a  restoration  of  a  genuinely  competitive  market — to  be  brought 
about  through  increased  production,  and  by  further  and  drastic  economies  in  the 
u.se  of  news  print. 

The  steps  thus  far  taken  in  furthering  the  plan  promise  faii-er  prices  and 
perhaps  a  more  assured,  if  still  limited,  supply  to  those  publi.shers  who  have  Join¬ 
ed  in  the  agreement.  The  propo.sal  promises,  also,  an  early  breaking  of  the 
siteculative  market  in  news  print;  and  it  will  bring  immediate  benefits,  it  is 
hoped,  to  the  .smaller  publishers,  who  have  been  facing  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  probable  re.sults.  But  if  there  exists  a  combination  of 
manufacturers  with  the  power  *0  manipulate  a  shortage, of  production  when¬ 
ever  their  intereshs  may  demand  it,  and  the  Government  should  fail  to  break 
up  .such  a  combination,  then  the  restoration  of  a  competitive  market  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion,  acting  as  an  umpire  in  the  arbi- 
trationwjf  present  prices  for  paper,  promises  tem|)orary  relief.  The  work  of  our 
irncle  Samuel  In  seeing  to  it  ♦hat  his  Anti-Trust  laws  are  enforced  offers  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  permanent  relief. 


The  purpose  of  the  Paper  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  .4.  N.  P.  A.  is  to  aid  in 
re.storing  a  competitive  market  in  new.s 
print.  That  purpose  will  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  any  possible  tempor¬ 
ary  adjustments.  It  will  be  followed 
until  its  object  is  fully  secured.  Pub¬ 
lishers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  oobper- 
ate,  morally  and  financially,  with  the 
Patx'r  Committee — for,  while  represent¬ 
ing  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  primarily,  it  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  interests  of  all  publishers, 
■Vvithout  regard  to  their  affiliations. 


Ha.  WTilNIGE.  of  the  Worcester 
•  Evening  Po.st,  commends  to 
publi.shern  a  new  .sort  of  competition  in 
the  fight  for  circulation.  He  thinks  that 
publishers,  in  cities  where  competition 
is  strong,  should  get  together  on  cer¬ 
tain  poiicies  of  economy — should  adopt 
uniform  practices  as  to  contests,  pre¬ 
miums,  delivery  problems,  returns,  bad 
accounts,  rates,  etc.  Then  competition 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  contest  on 
clean-cut  lines,  fought  under  e.stab- 
lished  “rules  of  the  game."  The  circu¬ 
lator  who  has  the  best  newspaper  and 
the  best  selling  methods  will  win,  as 
against  the  competitor  who  has  a  poor 
product  to  offer.  The  net  result  would 
be  a  contest  in  which  editors  and  pub¬ 
li.shers  would  concentrate  on  making  a 
superior  paper,  rather  than  on  expedi¬ 
ents  for  inducing  people  to  accept  a 
poor  one. 


Arthur  ACHESON  urges  a  .stan¬ 
dardized  method  of  appeal  to  the 
public  for  all  advertisoirs.  We  cannot 
standardize  the  appeal  in  advertising 
any  more  successfully  than  we  could 
standardize  the  method  of  appeal  in 
courtship.  •  Every  advertiser,  like  every 
wooer,  expresses  his  individuality  in  his 
preliminary  “selling  arguments."  When 
it  comes  to  the  point  of  the  final  pro¬ 
posal,  in  advertising  as  well  as  in  court- 
•ship,  the  appeal  is  likely  to  be  rather 
stereotyped — or  “standardized." 


The  list  of  advertising  agents  who 
are  recognized  by  the  .4merican 
Newspaper  •  Publishers'  Association, 
printed  in  this  issue,  will  be  preserved 
for  reference  in  all  newspaper  offices 
by  national  advertisers  and  by  the 
agents  themselves.  The  list  is  correct¬ 
ed  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  It  in¬ 
dicates  the  vast  extent  of  the  business 
of  developing  and  placing  advertising — 
a  business  which  is  now  generally  con¬ 
ducted  upon  sound  and  high  policie.s, 
and  which  is  closely  interwoven  with 
the  fabric  of  our  commercial  and  .social 
life.  The  agencies  represented  in  this 
list  perform  a  service  for  both  seller 
and  consumer  which  could  not  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  They  constitute  an  army 
of  market-finders  for  the  products  of 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  country, 
kei'ping  the  wheels  of  indu.stry  turning 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  NEWS 
EW  people  would  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  ask  a  judge  to  have  a  grand 
jury  indictment  pigeon-holed,  or 
•secretly  dismissed,  as  a  personal  favor, 
with  the  object  of  saving  the  accused 
person  from  public  humiliation.  Yet 
there  are  still  people  to  be  found  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  editors  to  sup- 
I)re.ss  new.s — or  to  color  it  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  figuring  in  it. 

If  the  people  generally  could  under¬ 
stand  that  the  newspapers  are  quite  as 
important  factors  in  our  lives  as  the 
courts — that  the  responsibility  of  an 
editor  to  the  public  is  fully  as  sacred  a.-s 
that  o<  the  judge — there  would  be  little 
effort  made  to  have  legitimate  news 
suppressed. 

To  ask  a  judge  to  exercise  bias  is  to 
commit  “contempt  of  court."  To  a.sk 
an  editor  to  suppress  the  truth  about 
actual  events  is  to  commit  contempt  of 
public  opinion. 

The  newspaper  which  would  suppress 
real  news  in  the  interest  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  betray  its  trust,  violate 
the  obligation  to  society  which  it  sol¬ 
emnly  aasumed  on  the  day  of  its  birth, 
and  would  thereby  forfeit  its  place  as 
the  guardian  of  public  interests,  and 
would  liecome  .a  menace,  rather  than  a 
factor  of  useful  .service,  to  its  com¬ 
munity. 

To  suppre.ss  the  news  of  a  court  pro¬ 
ceeding,  with  the  mistaken  purpo.se  of 
protecting*  the  good  name  of  an  Indi¬ 
vidual,  would  be  to  imply  that  our  court 
proceedings  are  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  under  accusation — that 
for  the  protection  of  those  rights  a 
newspaper  mu.st  draw  the  veil  of  silence 
over  the  event. 

The  surest  safeguard  against  judicial 
tryanny  is  full  publicity  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  whenever  these  have  a  public 
interest.  The  best  safeguard  against 
injustice  to  the  individual  is  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  truth  about  any  event  In 
which  he  figures.  When,  because  of 
personal  consideration.s,  an  editor  fails 
to  do  this,  he  breaks  faith  with  his 
public. 

The  editor  is  the  historian  of  his  day. 
He  must  record  history  as  it  is  made,  in 
both  large  and  small  things.  It  al¬ 
ways  happens  that  some  of  this  history 
will  be  humiliating,  .shameful — that  in 
the  printing  of  the  news  of  the  day  .some 
people  will  be  pilloried.  It  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  the  events  happened — but 
the  hi.storian  must  put  them  into  the 
record. 


IF  war  should  come,  and  with  it  the 
inevitable  news  censorship,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  see  to  it  that  such  a 
censorship  shall  be  sane  and  sen.sible, 
and  not  of  the  sorry  kind  which  ham¬ 
pered  Great  Britain  for  the  first  year 
of  the  European  war.  A  board  of  cen- 
.sorship  should  consist  of  three  men,  who 
should  control — one  a  representative  of 
the  navy,  another  of  the  army,  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  newspapers.  The  member 
representing  the  pre.ss  should  be  a  man 
of  tested  ability  and  judgment,  ajble  to 
decide  what  matter  should  go  to  the 
pufilic  and  what  should  be  withheld.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  volunteer  army,  such  a 
man,  dominating  the  censorship,  would 
see  to  it  that  the  news  should  help,  not 
hamper,  recruiting.  Editors  would  have 
no  incentive  to  violate  censorship  rules 
if  these  rules  were  interpreted  by  a 
newspaper  man,  understanding  relative 
news  values.  Why  not  such  as  man  as 
Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  for  the  position? 
It  would  offer  an  opportunity  for  pa¬ 
triotic  public  service  which  .should  ap¬ 
peal  to  men  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  calibre. 
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PERSONALS 


Private  credit  is  wealth. 

— Letters  of  Junius. 


New  YORK. — Don  C.  Seitz,  business 
manager  of  the  World,  will  address 
the  Brooklyn  Civic  Club  at  a  luncheon 
on  March  7,  on  "The  Newspaper  Shop 
from  the  Inside.” 

Frank  C.  Drake,  art  director  of  tho 
World,  who  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  eight  weeks  because  of  a 
broken  hip,  is  making  a  satisfactory 
recovery. 

J.  T.  Clarke,  for  four  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  resign¬ 
ed  to  become  publicity  manager  for  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce.  He  was 
fturmerly  connected  with  the  Boston 
Post. 

H.  Nelson  Meade,  of  the  Evening  Sun 
copy  desk,  is  back  at  bis  post  again 
after  a  week’s  illness. 

George  Woods,  of  the  Evening  Sun 
staff  has  been  confined  to  his  room  with 
a  severe  cold  for  a  few  days. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  R.  Lewis,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazar,  is  now 
editor  of  the  fashion  department  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

E.  M.  Alexander,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Harper's  Bazar,  is  now 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  Graphic. 

A.  E.  Harrell,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times  Annalist  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  financial 
advertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

Walter  B.  Brown,  of  th'e  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  written  a 
very  clever  letter  to  the  New  York 
Globe,  in  which  he  plays  joyously  with 
the  titles  of  the  current  drahiatic  pro¬ 
ductions. 

J.  E.  Trower,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun,  is  a  vis¬ 
itor  in  New  York. 


OTHER  CITIES.— Frank  H.  Bloom¬ 
er,  one  of  the  best-known  news¬ 
paper  men  in  western  New  York,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  on  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  He  came  home  from 
the  Mexican  frontier  with  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Regiment,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

William  R.  Meldrum,  whose  classic, 
story  of  the  breaking  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  ice  bridge  several  winters  ago  was 
put  on  the  wire  by  the  A.  P.  and  still 
is  talked  about  in  newspaper  circles, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News,  coming  from  the  Express. 

Edgar  A.  Mills,  for  seven  years  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  similar  position  on  the  Baltimore 
News.  Mr.  Mills  is  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  on  technical  education  of  ap¬ 
prentices  of  the  International  Stereo¬ 
typers’  Union. 

E.  G.  Wendling  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

J.  L.  Sturtevant,  editor  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Dally  Record-Herald, 
was  one  ot  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  recent  Wisconsin  Land  Clearing 
assembly  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  He  spoke 
on  “What  the  Press  Has  Done  and  C^n 
Do  to  Promote  Settlement.” 


CHICAGO. — A1  Johnson,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  po.sition  with  the  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners. 

L.  R.  Slater,  until  recently  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Charles  Gray  has  sent  word  of  his 
safe  arrival  in  Paris.  Mr.  Gray  left  the 
.staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  to 
go  to  France  as  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambulance  Corps.  He  intends  to 
remain  six  months. 

Harry  Heidenberg  has  shifted  from 
the  Chicago  City  News  Bureau  to  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Journal.  Mr. 
Heidenberg  broke  into  the  newspaper 
game  nine  years  ago  as  an  office  boy 
for  the  Bureau. 

W.  J.  Avery  has  resigned  from  the 
position  of  assistant  to  Frank  Carson, 
day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Junius  Wood,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  was  recently  in  Havana, 
has  gone  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  to 
investigate  the  bargain  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  purchase  of  the 
l.slands.  “Larry”  I.«awrence  has  been 
appointed  Havana  correspondent  for 
News.  Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  Cuba 
originally  for  the  purpo.se  of  selling 
automobile  accessories. 

E.  O.  Phillips,  who  has  been  covering 
the  Illinois  Legislature  at  Springfield 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  returned 
to  Chicago  for  a  few  days. 

Herman  B.  Deutsch,  assistant  editor 
of  Civil  Service  News  of  Chicago,  has 
resigned  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
literary  work. 

John  Lovett,  formerly  of  the  Clhicago 
Tribune  staff,  and  well  known  among 
local  newspaper  men,  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  figures  in  the  opposition  to 
the  organized  effort  to  make  the  Chi¬ 
cago  School  Board  elective  instead  of 
appointive.  Mr.  Lovett  is  secretary  of 
the  Public  School  League. 

Peter  S.  Lambres,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Atlantis,  the  Greek  newspaper 
established  by  him  in  Chicago  in  1904, 
has  moved  his  publication  offices  to  a 
downtown  location  at  130  North  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Frank  Emerlck  and  Fred  Boettcher 
are  leading  performers  in  a  new  chess 
club  formed  in  the  Chicago  Press-  Club. 
Since  poker  was  banned  in  the  Press 
Club,  chess  is  more  popular. 

“Hank”  Reid  is  now  sole  owner  of 
the  Shepherd’s  Journal  of  Chicago, 
having  purchased  the  interest  of  H.  L. 
Trube,  his  associate.  The  Shepherd’s 
Journal  is  said  to  be  the  only  national 
sheep  paper  published. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W., 
was  a  guest  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
at  luncheon  last  Friday,  when  he  spoke 
on  the  remarkable  effect  of  the  last  con¬ 
vention  on  the  business  of  the  country, 
from  data  which  he  obtained  on  a  tour 
of  the  principal  cities.  Howard  C.  Story, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee  at  the  convention,  led  the  re¬ 
ceiving  party  which  had  charge  of  the 
entertainment  of  Mr.  Houston  during 
his  visit. 

Rowe  Stewart,  president,  of  the  Poor 
Richards,  appeared  as  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  Novelty  Night  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Business  Association  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21.  He  has  been  appointed  to  .serve 
on  the  programme  committee  for  the 
coming  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  in  St. 
Louis. 

Harvey  M.  Watts,  art  critic  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  opened  the  series  of 
“Gallery  Talks”  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  last  week,  discussing  the 
pictures  in  the  112th  annual  exhibition 


with  keen  wit  and  technical  knowledge. 

Alfred  Earle  Hayward,  of  the  Ledger 
art  staff,  made  a  hit  in  his  dance  as  a 
Spirit  of  Discontent  at  the  Artists’ 
Masque,  “Sseculum.” 

W.  E.  Hill,  whose  exceptionally  fine 
cartoons,  “Among  Us  Mortals;”  are  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  in  the  Sunday 
Inquirer,  was  the  star,  by  proxy,  of  an 
entertainment  given  at  the  New  Cen¬ 
tury  Guild.  Five  groups  of  his  farcical 
drawings  were  shown  as  tableaux,  to 
the  immense  entertainment  of  the  au¬ 
dience. 

W.  C.  Bullitt,  former  special  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Germany  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Club  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford, 
on  “What  Is  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas?” 

J.  S.  Prenowitz,  city  editor  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Daily  Forward,  is  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  which  was  formed  during 
the  week  to  take  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  women  in  South  Philadel¬ 
phia,  .to  get  lower  prices  on  foodstuffs! 
and  to  organize  a  boycott  on  dealers 
who  are  “holding  out”  on  desired  sup¬ 
plies. 

Wllmcr  Atkinson,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Farm  Journal  and  leader  of  the 
Men’s  League  for  Equal  Suffrage,  has 
retired  from  active  service,  and  C.  F. 
Jenkins  is  now  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  who  is  hale  and  hearty  at 
seventy-six,  founded  the  paper  forty 
years  ago.  He  will  continue  to  write 
for  the  journal  as  usual. 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  editorial  writer  .  on 
the  New  Statesman,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  editor  of  the  Sociological  Review, 
and  former  editor  of  the  Statesman  of 
Calcutta,  and  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  London  Dally  News,  was  the  speak¬ 
er  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Equal 
Franchise  Society. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Simmons,  widow  of  Fred 
Simmons,  Norristown  correspondent  of 
the  North  American,  who  was  killed  by 
a  train  while  covering  a  political  meet¬ 
ing,  was  awarded  $10,000  by  the  court 
recently.  At  a  previous  trial  she  wa.s 
awarded  $14,675. 

H.  T.  Parker,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  has  been  visiting 
Kenneth  Magowan,  formerly  of  the 
Transcript  staff  and  now  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Ledger. 

Farmer  Smith,  children’s  editor  of 
the  E^'ening  Ledger,  has  been  talking 
to  school-children  in  Philadelphia  and 
South  Jersey.  His  subject  is  “The  Most 


Interesting  Thing  in  the  World,”  which 
is,  of  course,  one’s  self. 


Boston. — Proctor  P.  Lincoln,  city 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  Standard, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  American. 

Joseph  Walsh,  formerly  with  a  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass)  dally,  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Boston  Post. 

William  Hardy,  of  the  Sunday  Post 
staff,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  (Cleve¬ 
land  News. 

Salita  Solana,  formerly  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Journal  and  taken  entire 
charge  of  the  dramatic  department.  The 
Journal  has  featured  her  joining  the 
.staff  by  a  front-page  notice,  illustrated 
with  her  photograph. 

Frank  Lavelle,  of  the  Globe  staff,  was 
tendered  a  dinner  Thursday  night  at  the 
Hotel  Georgian,  by  his  associates  at 
Police  Headquarters.  The  dinner  was  in 
honor  of  his  entering  into  legal  practice. 
Many  newspaper  men  and  former  news¬ 
paper  men  attended  the  dinner. 

George  Murray,  a  Post  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  leaves  Saturday  with  the  Red 
Sox  for  the  Hot  Springs.  He  will  be  the 
club’s  official  photographer  and  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  Boston  papers  with  the  training 
scenes. 

“Hal”  Wheeler,  of  the  Post  rewrite 
staff,  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  a  few 
days. 

Jeremiah  Keating,  who  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  Cambridge  for  the  Post,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Journal. 

Josiah  H.  Jones,  jr.,  formerly  of  the 
J’ost  copy  desk,  is  reading  sport  copy  on 
the  Journal.  He  replaces  Sam  Carrick, 
who  goes  South  with  the  Braves. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  Press 
Club  Tuesday  morning  sent  a  large  bas¬ 
ket  of  spring  fiowers  to  President  Roy 
Atkinson,  who  is  confined  to  his  bed 
with  tonsilitis. 


Visitors  in  New  York 

J.  E.  Trower,  advertising  manager 
Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun. 

Col.  C.  A.  Rook,  publisher  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 

J.  D.  F’ox  Eustace,  business  miinager 
Stiskatoon  (Sask.)  Star. 

George  A.  Lindsay,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

Press. 

W.  A.  Hendrich,  publisher.  New  Ha¬ 
ven  (Conn.)  Times-Leader. 


The  Great  Falls  (Montana) 
Tribune  has  signed,  for 
tlie  Has^kin  Letter 
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PERSONALS 

(Covtinucd.) 

ltOVJI>KN('E — Of  the  seventy-seven 
men  on  the  Public  Safety  Commit¬ 
tee  named  by  Gov.  Beeckman,  the  list 
includes  the  following:  newspaper  and 
advertising  men:  Major  G.  Edward 
ISuxton,  jr.,  George  W.  Danielson,  M. 
S.  Dwyer,  E.  J.  W.  Proffitt,  John  R. 
Rat  horn,  and  George  B.  Utter. 

D.  Gus  Schneider,  an  advertising  man 
here,  who  recently  announced  his  en¬ 
gagement,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
hou.sehold  articles  at  a  tin  shower  gpven 
by  the  Town  Criers. 

Arthur  Holland,  of  the  Providence 
Tribune,  is  confined  to  his  home  with 
kidney  trouble.  Roger  Ferri  is  cover¬ 
ing  State  House  during  his  absence. 

Henry  R.  Palmer,  of  the  Journal,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Rhode  Island  Press  Club, 
h<-ld  last  wc*ek  in  Providence. 


Pm'SHURGH,  PA.— Gertrude  Gor- 
<lon.  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  address¬ 
ed  the  United  Presbyterian  Sunday 
,S<-h<M)i  of  Crafton,  Pa.,  last  Sunday,  on 
“The  Ifiace  of  Religion  in  the  World  of 
Work.” 

Guy  U.  Ital.ston  has  joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times  reporting  force. 
He  was  last  with  the  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle. 

Dr.  Joyce  Kilmer,  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  and  critic  of  the  Literary  Di¬ 
gest  made  several  addresses  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  clubs  and  churches  during  the 
past  week. 

George  L.  Potter,  son  of  Chester  D. 
Potter,  for  many  years  a  prominent  po¬ 
litical  writer  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
has  l*een  promoted  to  be  a  lance  cor- 
l>ora]  in  Company  4,  Coast  Artillery,  Fort 
.\ndrew.s.  Mass. 

William  S.  Haddock,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  I*ittsburgh  Press,  is  a  can- 
di<late  for  Sheriff  of  .■Mlegheny  County. 
He  ha-s  been  a  newspaper  man  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  and  seen  active  service  in 
the  Philippines,  Ijesides  holding  several 
im|H>rtant  offices  in  patriotic  societies. 


S1*<>KANE,  WASH. — 1.  R.  Crow,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orofino  (Idaho)  Tribune, 
has  returned  to  his  work  after  under¬ 
going  a  surgical  oiK»ration  in  a  Spo¬ 
kane  ho.spital. 

J.  F.  .\IcKe<‘hnie,  a  well-known  Ea.st- 
ern  n<'ws|»aper  man,  and  recently  con- 
ne<'ted  with  the  As.sociated  Pres.s,  ha.s 
joined  the  cslitorial  .staff  of  the  Spokes- 
man-lteview. 

George  Dodds,  managing  editor  of  the 
SiMjkesman-Review,  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  for  several  days  by  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  sore  throat. 

.Mrs.  Harry  Hawkin.s,  who  writes  for 
the  S|K>kesman-Review  under  the  pen 
name  of  Hannah  Hinsdale,  ha.s  been  re¬ 
porting  the  legislative  activities  at 
(Hympia,  Wash.. 

R.  A.  Glen,  night  editor  of  the 
S|>okesman-Review,  has  t>een  appointed 
chairman  of  the  athletic  committee  of 
the  S|K>kane  C.haml>er  of  Commerce. 

I...  H.  Rowland,  formerly  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Service  of  .\merica,  has  join- 
«st  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Ida  M.  Tarl>ell  was  a  Spokane  visitor 
this  week,  giving  several  brilliant  ad- 
dre.Hses  liefore  public  assemblies. 


MilAVAi^KEE— Dr.  Albrecht  Mont- 
gelas,  of  the  Chicago  Examiner, 
a<l<lres.sed  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute 
on  .March  1. 

Douglas  Petit,  son  of  D.  J.  Petit,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Imnkee  and  railroad  director 
has  sailed  for  France,  where  he  will 
join  the  American  Ambulance  corps. 
He  will  furnish  a  weekly  news  letter 


for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  covering 
the  doings  of  Badgers  in  the  war  zone. 

James  Schermerhorn,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  has  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  leaders  in  the  dry  move¬ 
ment  in  Wisconan,  to  visit  the  State 
for  a  week’s  tour  in  behalf  of  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Frederick  Palmer,  war  correspondent, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club  February  24. 
News-gathering  methods  used  by  the 
correspondents  with  the  European  ar¬ 
mies  were  explained  by  Mr.  Palmer. 
Prerfdent  James  H.  Skewes  presided 
at  the  dinner. 


SAN  FRANCISCO — Gilbert  Parker, 
one  of  the  editors  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Western  Division  Head¬ 
quarter  of  the  Associated  Press  in  San 
Francisco,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  Sacramento  for  the  next  two  months. 
•He  will  be  assisted  by  Nell  C.  Wilson 
and  Harold  Thompson,  who  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  Sacramento  staff  correspondent. 
This  is  the  largest  representation  that 
the  Associated  Press  has  ever  had  at 
the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Fredericks,  of  the  Pacific  News 
Service  here,  has  been  temporarily  de¬ 
tached,  so  as  to  permit  him  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  State  of  California  in  the 
interest  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Black  Bonfils,  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  as  Annie  Laurie,  was  recalled  to 
the  city  from  Santa  Barbara  by  the 
fatal  illness  of  her  nine-year-old  son, 
Eugene  John  Bonfils.  When  she  left 
the  city  for  a  brief  trip,  the  boy  was 
suffering  from  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  slight  cold,  but  pneumonia  set  in 
causing  his  death,  last  week.  The  fu¬ 
neral  services,  held  in  this  city,  were 
attended  by  many  sympathizing  friends 
of  the  gifted  writer. 


CANADA. — Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Clarke, 
formerly  business  manager  of  the 
Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter,  who  rai.sed  and  took 
the  111th  Battalion  to  England,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  and  resumed  his  work 
in  the  Reporter  office. 

John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pre.ss  As.sociation,  left  Toronto 
on  Monday  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Western  Canada  division 
of  the  Association.  He  also  intends  to 
interview  the  Governments  of  the  West¬ 
ern  provinces  on  possible  advertising 
campaigns. 

J.  L.  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  Chat¬ 
ham  (N.  B.)  World,  went  down  to  de¬ 
feat  in  the  provincial  election  last  Sat¬ 
urday  along  with  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  a  supporter. 


English  Journalist  Here 
S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  New  States¬ 
man,  England,  who  is  in  this  country  on 
a  lecture  tour,  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence  Monday, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconadn  in  Madi¬ 
son  Wednesday,  and  at  the  University 
of  Mis.sourl  in  Columbia  yesterday. 


What  is  "Publicity”?  Ordering  your 
actions  so  that  people  will  talk  about 
you,  without  putting  you  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  of  investing  cash  for 
the  purpose,  such  as  you  have  to  do  in 
advertising. — [Impressions. 


Following  a  leader  is  an  excellent  way 
of  avoiding  responsibility.  Leading  the 
followers  gains  one  a  reputation  and 
promotion. 


ROSEWATER  GOES  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

(.General  Manager  of  Omaha  Bee  to  Hold 

Similar  Position  on  Earl  Newspapers. 

As  announced  in  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  week,  Charles  C.  Rosewater, 
for  many  years  general  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  general  manager  of  E.  T.  Earl’s 
newspapers,  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
and  Express. 

Mr.  Rosewater  has  been  an  active 
factor  in  civic  life  in  Omaha  for  a 
long  time.  His  father,  the  late  Edward 
Rosewater,  was  a  pioneer  of  Western 
daily  journalism,  and  was  easily  the 
leader  of  his  profession  in  Nebraska  for 
more  than  a  generation.  He  had  made 
of  the  Bee  one  of  the  strongest  organs 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  West. 
He  was  the  editor  of  “the  old  school,” 
combining  personal  activity  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  with  strenuous  work  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  long  the  Republican 
National  Committeeman  for  Nebraska, 
and  would  have  held  any  public  office 
to  which  he  might  have  aspired. 

He  trained  his  two  sons,  Victor  and 
Charles,  to  take  his  place  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  of  the  Bee.  They 
have  divided  the  responsibility  be¬ 
queathed  to  them  for  years;  and  thus 
the  news  that  Charles  C.  Rosewater  is 
to  leave  Omaha  for  Los  Angeles  comes 
to  newspaper  men  as  a  distinct  surprise. 

Mr.  Rosewater  is  a  man  of  great 
executive  ability,  with  a  wide  acquain¬ 
tance  among  newspaper  men  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers:  and  that  he  will  ac- 
compli.sh  big  things  in  Los  Angeles 


Charles  C.  Rosewater. 


seems  assured.  Like  many  other  execu¬ 
tive  heads  of  newspapers,  he  has  climb¬ 
ed  the  ladder  through  the  circulation 
department,  having  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  that  branch  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  becoming  business  manager  of  the 
Bee. 


Simonds  Returns  from  War  Fronts 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  returned  Wednesday  on 
the  Finland  from  another  trip  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Mr.  Simonds  spent  two  months 
on  the  other  side,  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  He  discussed  the  war  and  its 
effects  at  every  opportunity  with  every 
one,  from  statesmen  to  soldiers  and  la¬ 
borers.  Among  other  places  he  visited 
was  Verdun,  where  he  spent  some  time 
months  ago  while  the  battle  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  great  stronghold  was  be¬ 
ing  hotly  waged.  When  the  German 
U-boat  warfare  was  again  resumed  he 
was  in  Paris,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
he  had  to  return  through  the  newly  es¬ 
tablished  war  zone. 


BATEMAN  HEADS  MERGED  CLUBS 


Well-Known  Newspaper  Man.  Chosen 
President  of  Dallas  Organization. 

Talbot  O.  Bateman,  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  been  chosen  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  Dallas,  with  which  the 
Traffic  Club  Of  Dallas  has  just  been 


T.  O.  Bateman. 


merged.  Mr.  Bateman  was  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  in  bringing  about 
this  merger.  He  succeeds  Brice  Hos¬ 
kins,  who  served  as  president  of  the 
Club  last  year. 

The  Newspaper  Club  has  just  moved 
from  its  clubrooms  on  Commerce  and 
Lamar  Streets  to  new  and  larger  quar¬ 
ters  on  Commerce  Street,  just  opposite 
the  Adolphus  Hotel.  The  new  club- 
rooms  are  more  centrally  located,  are 
larger  and  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Club.  Larger  quarters  were  de¬ 
manded  on  account  of  the  merger  of 
the  two  clubs. 

Mr.  Bateman  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  newspaper  men  in  Texas,  having 
been  active  in  newspaper  work  in  Tex¬ 
as  for  the  last  twenty-four  yeara  For 
a  long  time  he  was  political  cartoonist 
for  the  San  Antonio  Express,  and  later 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Record.  For  the  last  four  years  Mr. 
Bateman  has  been  Sunday  and  feature 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News.  He  is  also 
well  known  as  a  writer  of  short  stories, 
and  usually  illustrates  his  own  work. 


Associated  Press  Injunction  Suit 
According  to  an  order  signed  by  Judge 
Martin  T.  Manton,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  the  International  News 
Service  is  given  an  extension  of  time 
to  March  6  in  which  to  file  its  answer 
to  the  amended  complaint  filed  by  the 
Associated  Press.  The  order  was  made 
as  a  result  of  a  stipulation  entered  into 
between  Stetson,  Jenning.s,  and  Russell, 
attorneys  for  the  A.  P.  and  William  A. 
De  Ford,  attorney  for  the  I.  N.  S.  The 
answer,  when  filed,  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  filed  February  23,  so  that 
the  case  will  thus  secure  an  earlier 
place  on  the  calendar.  No  decision  has 
as  yet  been  filed  by  Judge  Hand  on 
the  application  of  the  A.  P.  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  to  restrain  the 
I.  N.  S.  from  “lifting”  A.  P.  articles,  as 
alleged  by  the  A.  P.  in  its  complaint. 
The  application  was  argued  before 
Judge  Hand  several  weeks  ago. 


The  real  smart  man  doesn’t  tell  all 
he  knows.  The  fellow  of  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  exhausts  his  store  of  information 
in  a  few  words. 
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GIBBONS  APPARENTLY 
BEARS  CHARMED  LIFE 

Chicago  Tribune  Correspondent  Who 
Was  on  the  Laronia  Expected  She 
Would  Be  Sunk — Has  Faced  Death 
Many  Times  in  His  Newspaper  Woriv 
in  Last  Few  Years. 

Chicaoo,  February  28. — Floyd  P.  Gib- 
Iwns’s  remarkable  story  of  the  sinking' 
of  the  Laconia  and  hi.s  good  fortune  in 
landing  safely  at  Queenstown  are  the 


F1.0TD  P.  Gibbons. 


topics  of  the  hour  in  Chicago  newspaper 
circles. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  as  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  world  knows  by  this  time,  started 
for  England  on  the  Laconia  on  February 
18,  to  become  London  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

What  is  less  grenerally  kno\Cn  is  that 
Mr.  Gibbons  took  pas-sage  on  the  Laconia 
with  the  expectation  that  the  voyage 
would  furnish  just  the  opportunity  for 
the  "big  story”  that  developed.  While 
it  was  not  his  desire  that  hundreds  of 
lives  .should  be  put  into  .ieopardy,  never¬ 
theless  he  had  counted  the  personal  haz¬ 
ard  and  was  anxious  to  be  on  hand  if 
the  submarines  attacked  the  boat. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Gibbons  regarded  it  as 
characteristic  that  he  should  have  liegun 
to  write  his  story  within  half  an  hour 
after  he  landed,  having  in  the  meantime 
eaten  only  a  dried  biscuit  for  su.stenance. 

It  was  two  o’clock  Tuesday  morning 
before  Mr.  Gibbons’s  first  message  reach¬ 
ed  the  Chicago  Tribune  office  and  reliev¬ 
ed  the  anxiety  that  had  been  felt,  as  to 
his  safety. 

“Am  cabling  three  thousand  Igiconia 
sinking,”  the  me.ssage  .said  laixmically. 
“Two  Chicago  women  victims.  Please 
expedite  with  Western  Union  through 
New  York.” 

His  story  w'as  held  up  for  scrutiny  by 
the  censor  at  Queenstown  and  at  I>3n- 
don,  but  it  arrived  in  time  to  create  a 
sensation  Wedne.sday  morning. 

AN  ADVENTI'ROUS  CAREER. 

Mr.  Gibbons’s  latest  feat  is  the  climax 
of  a  varied  and  adventurous  career.  He 
first  broke  into  newspaper  fame  when 
he  scooped  the  country  on  the  story  of 
the  “Defence  of  Cameron  Dam”  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  was  working  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GiblKins  later  came  to  Chicago, 
.since  when  he  has  been  almost  continu¬ 
ously  identified  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  For  tne  past  three  years  he  has 


GUESTS  AT  FIFTH  -\NNUAL  DINNER  OF  BROOKLYN  PRESS  CLUB. 
Left  to  right,  standing:  Eric  H.  Palmer,  President  Brooklyn  Press  Club; 
-Mrs.  Palmer;  Jo.'seph  T.  Gleason,  American  Representative  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe;  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison.  Mrs.  I.iewls 
H.  Pounds,  Lewis  H.  Pounds,  President,  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  author  of  “The  Servant  in  the  House,”  and  other  plays,  is  ri.ght  be¬ 
hind  Miss  Matthison,  who  ir  private  life  is  .Mrs.  Kennedy. 


been  war  correspondent  for  the  'rribunc 
in  Mexico  and  at  the  liorder.  Gen.  Fun- 
ston  placed  great  reliance  in  him. 

On  instructions  from  the  Tribune,  Mr. 
Giblwns  two  years  ago  went  to  Mexico 
to  get  in  touch  with  Gen.  Pancho  Villa. 

Mr.  GiblKUis  had  a  private  car  that 
had  l)ecn  con.structed  from  a  Mexican 
railway  freight  car.  In  this  he  trav¬ 
elled  over  the  greater  irart  of  northern 
Mexico,  rno.st  of  the  time  with  Gen.  Vil¬ 
la’s  car,  Isathtub  and  all,  attached  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  special. 

In  1915  .Mr.  Gibbons  organized  an  ex- 
pexlition  at  San  Diego  to  go  to  Turtle 
Bay,  far  down  on  the  .Mexican  coast,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  investigating  a  rumor 
that  the  .Iai)anese  had  made  a  landing 
there. 

When  Gen.  Pershing  went  into  Mex¬ 
ico  to  get  Villa,  .Mr.  Giblions  accompanied 
him.  travelling  with  the  advance  guard 
of  the  expedition  in  an  automobile.  They 
were  within  a  day’s  ride  of  the  wounded 
iKindit  when  orders  came  that  halted  the 
Per.shing  column. 

Mr.  (liblKins  was  Iwrn  in  Wa.shingion 
and  was  educated  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  wife  is  at  their  Chicago  home, 
4410  North  Racine  .\venue. 


JASON  ROGERS’S  BOOKLET 


It  Tells  How  the  New  York  Globe 
Has  Eronomizecl. 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  has  mailed  to  several  thou- 
.sands  of  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  a  copy  of 
his  pamphlet,  just  is.sued  on  “News¬ 
paper  Efficiency.”  The  booklet  .shows 
how  the  Globe  met  the  heavy  increased 
cost  of  print  paper,  through  definite 
knowledge  of  costs. 

Mr.  Rogers  says  that  he  hopes  his 
conclusions  as  printed  will  be  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  help  relieve  the  present 
embarra.ssing  po.sition  in  which  many 
newspapers  find  thcm.selves.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  is  an  exceedingly  practical  .study 
in  newspaper  economies  which  have  the 
virtue  of  having  been  tried.  Numerous 
forms  and  .statistical  tables  cnchance 
the  booklet’s  value. 


Waterbury  Democrat’s  New  Press 
The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening 

Democrat  has  installed  a  new  four  deck, 
straightline,  32  page  Goss  pre.ss  in  its 
plant.  The  new  press  was  u.sed  for 

the  first  time  last  Monday. 


SIR  HERBERT  TREE  A  GUEST 


Addressed  Brooklyn  Press  (dub  at  Its 
Fifth  Annual  Dinner. 

Last  Monday  night  the  Brooklyn 
Press  Club,  at  its  fifth  anniversary  din¬ 
ner,  dance,  and  entertainment,  provided 
plea.sure  for  450  persons,  including 
Brooklyn’s  most  prominent  .scribes, 
public  officials,  and  clubmen.  It  was 
the  most  .successful  function  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Club.  In  addition  to  the  revue  at  the 
Plaza  Restaurant  the  committee  in 
charge  provided  acts  from  the  various 
theatres.  'Lhe  “So  Long  Letty”  com¬ 
pany  were  guests  but  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  show. 

The  biggest  feature  of  the  night  was 
an  address  by  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  who  greeted  the  journalists  as 
“vagabonds,  although  they  did  not  look 
it,”  asserting  that  all  artists  were  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  he  was  proud  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  Sir  Herbert  was  tendered  an  ova¬ 
tion.  Mi.ss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison 
and  her  husliand,  Charles  Rann  Ken¬ 
nedy,  were  In  the  audience.  Borough 
President  Lewis  H.  Pounds  extended  a 
warm  greeting  to  Sir  Herbert,  who  has 
not  been  in  Brooklyn  for  twenty  years. 

Heading  the  reception  committee  was 
Richardson  Webster,  of  the  Times,  vice- 
president  of  the  club.  Clinton  H.  Hoard, 
formerly  of  the  Herald,  worked  Inde- 
fatigably  as  chairman  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  committee  and  then  took  charge 
of  the  numerous  dance  contests.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  were 
Fred  E.  Stone,  the  Citizen;  Gabriel 
Bloch,  the  Standard  Union,  and  Edward 
B.  Goate,  of  the  American.  The  Eagle 
was  particularly  well  represented  in  the 
crowd.  John  N.  Harman,  ex-president 
of  the  club  and  now  editor  of  the  Times, 
greeted  the  visitors  Eric  H.  Palmer, 
formerly  of  the  Standard  Union,  as 
president  of  the  club  introduced  the 
audience  to  Sir  Herbert,  stating  Sir 
Herliert  did  not  need  introduction. 

Telegrams  were  received  from  the 
pre.ss  clubs  of  St.  Louis.  San  Franci.sco, 
and  Boston,  and  al.so  from  H.  J.  Black¬ 
ford,  legislative  correspondent  of  the 
Eagle  at  Albany,  who  is  a  memtier  of 
the  board  of  governors. 


Joins  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  San  Franci.sco  Call-Post,  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  pulilisher,  has  become  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  American  New.spapcr  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN’S  APPOINTMENT 

D.  H.  McAclani,  Washington  Correspond¬ 
ent,  Named  for  Postmaster  at  Honolulu. 

The  service  of  Uncle  Sam  has  lured 
another  newspaper  man  away  from  the 
rank.s.  D.  Ha.stlngs  McAdam,  of  Mis- 
-sourl,  who,  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  a  Washington  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent,  for  the  past  .seven  represent¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  has  been 
named  by  the  President  to  be  postmas¬ 
ter  at  Honolulu.  He  was  in  charge  of 
publicity  work  for  the  Post  Office  De¬ 


ll.  Hastinos  McAdam. 


partment  and  during  the  last  campaign 
he  worked  with  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  (’ommittee. 


CROSBY’S  KIDS 

It’s  a  single  column  comic 
about  four  inches  high. 

But  it  has  more  fun  in  it  than 
a  "strip”  a  ^ard  wide.  It  has 
more  of  a  '  true-to-life”  touch 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  car¬ 
toons  published  in.  this  coun- 
try. 

Four  inches  single — that’s  all. 

Just  a  bit  of  boy  life  -  some¬ 
thing  that  will  hit  the  memory 
of  your  own  boyhood  like  a 
magic  wand. 

Crosby  knows  kids.  He 
knows  them  better  than  al¬ 
most  anybody. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a 
clean  new  small-size  cartoon 
feature  for  your  j)aper,  you 
had  better  write  for  samples 
of  "Crosby’s  Kids.”  They’ll 
start  soon  and  your  paper  had 
better  be  the  paper  to  get 
them  in  your  town. 

The 

George  Mattheny  a  dams 
Service 

8  W.  40tb  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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TIPS  FOR  THEAD  MANAGER 

L.  S.  Goldsmith  Co.,  25  East  26th 
Street,  New  York  city,  will  shortly 
make  new  newspaper  contracts  for  the 
Goodali  Worsted  Co.,  “Palm  Beach 
Ooth,"  Sanford,  Me. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  1457  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  Electro-Silicon  Co.,  Metal  Polish,  30 
Clitf  Strc^et,  New  York  city. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  Ea.st 
39th  Street,  New  York  city,  will  shortly 
send  out  orders  to  newspapers  in  four 
selected  cities,  for  W.  G.  Patrick  Co., 
"H.  P.”  Sauce,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Geo.  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  New  York  city,  is  handling 
the  advertising  of  the  Mint  Products 
Co.,  “Pep-O-Mint”  Life  Saver  Pepo- 
mints,  33  W.  42d  Street,  New  York  city. 

E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  making  3,000,- 
line  one-year  contracts  with  a  few  Elast- 
em  newspapers,  for  Kirkman  &  Son, 
Soaps,  etc.,  39  York  Street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Albert  P.  Hill  Co.,  People’s  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  North  Carolina  Pine  As¬ 
sociation,  34  Bank  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  Blast  42d  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  New  York  State  newspapers  for  the 
New  York  State  Brewers’  Association. 

Taylor-Critchfleld-Clague  Co.,  Brooks 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  10,000- 
line  contracts  with  a  few  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  the  Pabst  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  917  Chestnut  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  placing  orders  with  Middle 
West  newspapers  for  the  FVr-Fyter  Co., 
B'irc  Extinguishers,  Dayton,  O. 

.Miller  Agency  Co.,  the  Nasby,  Toledo, 

O. ,  is  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Hull  Medicine 
Co.,  Findlay,  O. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  66- 
line,  lt.a.w.,  tf.,  orders  to  New  York 
State  newspapers  for  the  Jackson 
Health  Resort,  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  PepsHcola  Co.,  “Pepsicola,” 
New  Bern,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  99  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  city,  are  placing  one- 
inch,  16-tlme  orders  with  Southern 
newspapers  for  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 
"Qulna-Larocho,”  90  Beekman  Street, 
New  York  city. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  making  up  a  news¬ 
paper  list  for  the  Erlanger  Bros., 
“B.  V.  D.”  Underwear,  350  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

'Thielecke  Advertising  Co.,  Webster 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is  sending  out  32- 
line,  10-time  orders  to  some  Western 
newspapers  lor  the  Henry  Field  Seed 
t’o.,  Shenandoah,  la. 

Jesse  M.  Joseph  Advertising  Agency, 
701  Union  Central  Building,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  is  sending  out  orders  to  some  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  the  P.  Goldsmith’s 
Sons,  Sporting  Goods,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Martin  V.  Kelly  Company,  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Toledoi,  O.,  is 
making  2,000-line  one-year  contracts 
with  some  Middle  West  newspapers  for 
the  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo, 
().,  and  is  again  placing  orders  with 
new.spapers  in  .selected  sectioais  for  the 
I’eerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  East  93d  Street 
and  Quincy  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 


Picard  &  Co.,  50  East  42d  Street, 
New  York  city,  will  shortly  make  up  a 
new  list  of  newspapers  lor  the  United 
Shirt  &  Collar  Co.,  “Lion”  Brand  Col¬ 
lars  and  Shirts,  720  Second  Street,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Vanderhoof,  Condict  &  Comrie,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are 
placing  orders  with  some  newspapers 
in  large  cities  for  the  Dean  Medicine 
Co.,  “Dean’s  Cough  Drops,”  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  also  placing  orders  with  a  few 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  lor  the 
Thomas  Nurseries,  Inc.,  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  Bertinger 
Bros.,  Park  Row  Building,  New  York 
city  agents. 

Birch-F’ield  &  Co.,  110  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  city,  are  sending  out 
orders  to  New  York  Statq  newspapers 
for  the  Dairymen’s  League,  110  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  city. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  International 
Life  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  new  newspaper  contracts  for  the 
Sanitol  Chemical  Co.,  “Sanitol  Tooth 
Paste,”  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  will  place  4,000- 
line  schedules  with  newspapers  about 
March  1  for  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co., 
“Cottolene,”  etc.,  9  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Nicholas-FInn  Advertising  Co., 
Chicago,  will  handle  the  account  of  the 
Riley-Schubert-Grossman  Co.,  Chicago, 
Harry  I.  Wildenberg,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Newspapers  to  be  used. 

H.  Walton  Heegstra,  Inc.,  19  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  secured 
the  account  of  Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co.,  of  Schuyler,  Neb.,  millers  of  the 
well-known  brand  of  Puritan  flour. 

Street  &  Finney  are  now  handling  the 
advertising  for  Klever  Kraft  Silver 
Ware,  manufactured  by  the  American 
Ring  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Earnshaw-Lent  Company,  80  Maiden 
Ijane,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  Bo.ston,  Buffalo,  an.l 
Cleveland  for  Mackie  &  Co.,  Distillers, 
Ltd.,  “White  Horse  Whiskey,”  Glasgow 
and  liondon. 

Bloomingdalc  -  Weiler  Advertising 
.\gency,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  is  again  .sending  out  orders  to 
Pcnn.sylvania  newspapers  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Brewers?’  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Doremus  &  Co.,  44  Broad  Street,  New 
York  city,  are  placing  21 -line  two-time 
orders  with  newspapers  generally,  for 
F'rank  P.  Ward,  broker,  15  Broad  Street, 
New  York  city. 

E.  H.  Clarke  Advertising  Agency, 
Steger  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making 
5,000-line  contracts  with  a  few  Texas 
newspapers  for  the  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co., 
“Jap  Ro.se  Soap,”  360  North  Water 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dake  Advertising  Agency,  121  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Los 
.\ngeles.  Cal.,  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Stand.Trd  Metal  Company,  Ihttsburgh, 
Pa. 

Will  H.  IMlg  Advertising  Company,  326 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  is 
sending  out  orders  for  E.  A.  Ferron  & 
Co.,  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Iftilities  Cor¬ 
poration  .stock,  226  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  placing  12-lnc*i,  12- 
time  orders  with  some  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  for  the  Bean  Spray  Pump 
and  again  placing  42-line  3-time  orders 
with  new.spapers  in  selected  sections 
for  Mary  T.  Goldman,  “Goldman’s  Hair 
Restorer,”  Goldman  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


The  Erickson  Company,  New  York, 
is  placing  the  Acorn  Ranges  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  A.  M.  Blanchard,  advertising 
manager. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York,  are 
placing  jewelry  copy  for  Theodore 
Kohn  &  Son,  321  Fifth  .Avenue,  New 
York. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  79  Fifth 
•Avenue,  New  York,  are  placing  adver¬ 
tising  for  Kohn  &  Baer,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturing  furriers,  43  West  3d  Street, 
New  York:  Louis  Baer,  advertising 
manager. 

The  Harry  Porter  Company,  New 
York,  place  the  aivcount  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  FMfth 
Avenue,  New  York;  C.  C.  Burr,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  79  F'ifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  are  placing  newspaper 
copy  for  Eamuel  W.  Peck  &  Co.,  cloth¬ 
ing,  806  Broadway,  New  York ;  Louis 
Hershman,  advertising  manager. 

Rudolph  Gunther,  Ne»w  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  financial  copy  for  Slattery  &  Co., 
40  Exchange  Place,  New  York;  S.  W. 
Rogers,  advertising  manager. 

The  Blackman-Ross  Company,  95 
Madison  .Avenue,  New  York,  have  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  the  Holmes  &  Ed¬ 
wards  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  silverplate  flatware. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York,  place 
the  adverti.sing  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Fire  Insurance  (kimpany;  J.  W.  Long- 
necker,  advertising  manager. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York,  are  now  placing  the  advertising 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company.;  Charles  L.  Greene,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Flrwin  &  Wa.sey  Co.,  Chicago,  handle  the 
account  of  the  Osgood  Lens  &  Supply 
Company,  1241  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago;  A.  C.  Faoh,  advertising 
manager.  .Auto  Lens  Lamps  are  to  be 
adverti.sed  in  daily  newspapers. 

Burnet-Kuhn  Agency,  Chicago,  are 
u.sing  new.spapers  to  advertise  the 
Togan -Stiles  Company  ready-made 
buildings;  E.  W.  Hatch,  advertising 
manager. 

The  Greenleaf  Company,  Boston,  now 
place  the  Waltham  (Ma.ss.)  Watch 
(Yimpany  advertising;  Har^y  L.  Brown, 
advertising  manager. 

Jones  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  are  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  of  petroleum  products 
in  a  list  of  newspapers  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oil  Corporation,  Jackson. 

The  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis,  is  placing  newspaper  copy 
for  the  Certaiuteed  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis;  R.  M.  Nelson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

CJalkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York, 
are  using  newspapers  for  Rajah  Spark 
Plug  adverti.sing  for  the  Rajah  Auto 
Supply  Company,  Bloomfield,  N".  J.; 

H.  R.  Bunten,  general  manager. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  79  F'ifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  are  placing  cigar 
copy  with  newsjiapers  for  Kraus  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  (J. 
H.  MeVey,  president),  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  is 
placing  newspaper  copy  to  advertise 
hanking  by  mail. 

The  A.  W.  Ellis  Company,  Boston, 
is  now  handling  the  account  of  the 
Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton;  F.  W.  Tucker,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

The  Hotel  Publicity  Corporation,  23 
West  31st  Street,  is  offering  contracts 
on  an  exchange  basis  with  the  Hotel 
IjCnox,  Buffalo:  Hotel  Cumberland,  New 
York,  and  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  New¬ 
ark. 


The  Fletcher  Company,  Advertising 
service,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
is  again  placing  newspaper  copy  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  J.  D.  Este  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  distributers  of  Skee- 
Ball  Alleys. 

Pages  in  newspapers  for  the  South¬ 
western  Lumbermen’s  Association;  Kan. 
.sas  C?ity  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
newspapers,  and  Anderson  Electric  Car 
Company  (Detroit  Electric)  in  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha  newspapers 


Anti-Trading  Stamp  Bill 

The  giving  of  trading  stamps  and 
premiums  by  merchants  will  be  done 
away  with  in  Pennsylvania  if  a  bill 
which  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  passed,  declared  Harry  W. 
Schaffer,  of  Lock  Haven,  president  of 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  in 
an  address  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  and  Business¬ 
men’s  District  Association,  of  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  proposed  bill  as  explained  by 
Schaffer,  requires  all  merchants  who 
wish  to  give  trading  stamps  or  pre¬ 
miums  to  take  out  a  license.  The  fee 
would  be  $1,000,  which  Schaffer  believes 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Regard  yourself  as  an  engine,  if  you 
like,  but  learn  to  be  a  good  engineer, — 
[Business  Chat. 


The  writer  who  besmirches  the  char¬ 
acter  of  another  opens  a  sore  of  infec¬ 
tion. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrrnlatlon  for  6 
Montha  Ending  Oct.  It  1016 

36,660  Daily 

We  fuarantee'  the  largest  white  home 
delirered  eTenlng  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  anl  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  foreign  RepresentatlTea 
New  York  Chiengo  St.  Lout* 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kreage  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


T.  S.  Gamble,  formerly  assistant  man- 
aser  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Cor- 
]>oration,  has  become  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Benson,  Campbell  &  Slater,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  with  offices  in  Chicago 
and  Cleveland.  Mr.  Gamble  will  make 
Iti.s  headquarters  in  the  Cleveland  ofTIce, 
and  will  handle  the  Eastern  business  of 
the  firm. 


L 


pany,  the  change  being  made  because 
of  the  resignation  bf  Mr.  Williams. 

A.  G.  Wallace,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Spiegel’s  House  Furnishing 
Company  and  affiliated  with  J.  R.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Advertising  Agency,  has  joined  H. 
Walton  Heegstra,  Inc.,  of  19  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago^  111. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 


Marry  'Pipper,  president  of  the  New 
York  Adverti.sing  Club,  and  Irving  H. 
Metcher,  a  New  York  advertising  man, 
were  among  the  speakers  Thursday  night 
at  the  Itanquet  of  the  -Advertising  Club 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  B.  Cabaniss,  formerly  manager  of 
the  agency  department  of  Butler  Broth¬ 
ers,  Chicago,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Chicago  manager  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  an  office  has  been  opened 
at  room  634,  People’s  Gas  Building.  Mr. 

( 'abaniss  formerly  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News, 
whose  editor,  N.  A.  Huse,  recently  came 
to  New  York  to  be  vice-president  of  the 
.Vmerican  Press  Association  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  advertising  department. 

John  McClure,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Adverti-sing  Association  of  Chicago, 
is  being  credited  with  having  been  large¬ 
ly  instrumental  in  saving  the  postal 
pneumatic-tube  system  for  Chicago. 

George  W.  Robnett,  publicity  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Ad  Club,  is  acting  as 
publicity  manager  for  the  People’s 
Church  in  the  Wilson  Avenue  district. 

Charles  H.  McKay,  who  has  been  sales 
manager  of  the  Thompson  Type  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  has  joined  the  soliciting 
staff  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman. 

J.  G.  Pierce  has  assumed  charge  of 
the  service  and  editing  department  of 
the  Cooperative  Advertising  Company 
of  Chicago,  after  several  years’  expei-i- 
cnce  as  publishers’  representative  in  the 
retuil-grocery  field. 

K.  H.  Bristol,  of  New  York,  recently 
came  to  Chicago  to  take  the  position  of 
Western  advertising  manager  of  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Maga'^ine.  J.  E.  Byrnes,  of  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Agency,  has  accept¬ 
ed  the  place  of  assistant  Western  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

.A.  O.  Loomis,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Spokane  (Wa.sh.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  addre.s.scd  the  Spokane  Realty 
Board  this  week  on  the  .subject  of  .slo¬ 
gans,  recommending  that  real-estate  ad¬ 
vertisers  adopt  the  slogan,  "Buy  a  Home 
in  1917,”  and  hammer  it  into  the  minds 
of  the  public  throughout  the  year.  The 
.s'ogan  was  adopted. 

(A  W.  Bridenthal,  news  editor  of  the 
Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun,  has  ro- 
.signed  to  become  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Specialty 
Case  Company,  of  the  same  city. 

Walter  L.  Houghton,  advertising 
agent,  has  removed  his  offices  from 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Building  to  No.  404 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Arthur  Rosenberg  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Now 
York  -American,  terminating  sixteen 
yt'ars’  service  as  manager  of  the  real 
estate  department  and  special  as.sistant 
to  the  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Rosen- 
iterg  will  devote  part  of  his  time  to  a 
.series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  news¬ 
paper  production  and  advertising. 

Arthur  Gabryel,  former  vice-president 
of  the  Association  of  Foreign  Language 
Newspapers,  Is  now  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Gabryel-Dattner  Co.,  World 
Building,  New  York,  foreign  language 
advertising  agents. 

Williams  &  Carroll,  Inc.,  are  now 
known  as  the  Colony  Advertising-  Com- 


Arkansas  Is  Prosperous: 


No  slate  in  the  Union  can 
boast  of  more  happiness  or 
prosperity  than  can  A'kansas, 
thanks  to  wonderfully  prolific 
crops. 

Results  wi'l  be  even  greater 
this  year. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat 

LITTLE  ROCK  ARKANSAS 

By  virtue  of  its  large  state-wide  cir¬ 
culation,  reaches  those  people  that 
are  in  the  market  for  products  of 
every  description. 

Elmer  E.  Clarke,  Publisher 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Foreign  Advertiung  Representatives 
Now  York,  Chicago,  St.  I-ohIb 
.\tlanta,  Detroit. 


The  Follomring  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


Nkw  A’ouk. — George  Batten  i'ompany, 
Inc.,  general  advertising  business;  cai>i- 
tal,  $1,000,000.  Incorporators,  George 
Batten,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  William  H. 
Jorns,  Bay.side,  L.  I.;  J.  Van  Liew 
Wyckoff,  Itidgewood,  N.  J. 

New  York. — William  S.  Emery  Coni- 
pany,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  begin 
bu.siness  with  $5,000.  Directors,  A.  B. 
F*ay7ant,  J.  J.  Barbell,  and  H.  Ivers. 

New  York.  —  Newton  Advertising 
Company,'  Inc.,  general  advertiung; 
capital,  $10,000.  Directors,  G.  B.  Hayes, 
H.  W.  Newman,  and  E.  Sheridan. 

IxicKPORT,  N.  Y. — Niagara  Press  Cor¬ 
poration,  publishers;  capital,  $25,000. 
Director.s,  A.  E.  Lee,  C.  L.  Nichole.s, 
W.  M.  McArthur. 

Babylon,  N.  Y. — Murray,  Howe  & 
Company,  general  advertising;  capital. 
$25,000.  M.  Howe,  W.  H.  Vander  Poel. 
and  1.1.  G.  Su.seipj,  all  New  York;  di¬ 
rectors. 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA 


MONTANA 


NB>WS  . Birmlngbam 

Avc>rage  circulation  for  December,  Dally  41,675 : 
Sunday,  42.087,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  in  1016. 


MINBR  . Buttp 

Average  daily  12,470.  Suiuliiy,  20,371,  for  0 
months  ending  Septemlier  30,  1910. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


EIXAMINE/I]  . I-os  Angelea 

A>.  B.  C.  Audit  ruporta  ahow  largeat  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Oreatest  Home  Deliv- 


JODRNAL  . Blliahetli 


PRRSS-CHRONICLB  . Pateraon 


MHRCHRY-HRRALD  . San  Joae 

Poat  Office  Statement  It. 434.  Member  of  A.B.O. 


COURIER-NEWS  . PUInfleld 


GEORGIA 


NEW  YORK 


journal  (Clr.  57.531  >  . Atlanta 


COURIER  a  ENQUIRER  . Buffalo 


Avon,  N.  Y. — Avon  News,  Inc.,  news¬ 
papers;  capital,  $5,000.  Directors,  L.  W. 
and  H.  U.  Gibson  and  S.  T.  Jennings, 
Avon. 


CHRONICLE  . Aiiguata 


IL  PROORESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.. New  Turk 


ILLINOIS 


OAT  . New  York 

The  National  Jewlab  Daily  that  no  general 
ndvertlaer  abonld  oaterlook. 


Akron,  N.  Y. — 'rhe  Workman  Print¬ 
ing  Company;  capital,  $15,000.  Direc¬ 
tors,  Winslow  C.  and  Theodore  W. 
Workman,  Grafton  M.  Brothers,  Philip 
H.  Curtis,  and  t’harles  K.  Strobel. 

Wilmington,  Dt'-l. — The  Ward  (’om- 
pany,  generai  publishers;  capital,  $100,- 
000.  Directors  not  given. 

'riT-SA,  Okla. — Tulsa  Printing  Com¬ 
pany;  capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators: 
Art  F.  Mish,  Fred  M.  Dustin,  and  Ju¬ 
lius  O.  Mish. 

I’errEUBOKo.  tint. — The  Peterboro  Re¬ 
view  Company,  IJmited,  with  a  capital 
of  $60,000,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Dominion  charter  to  acquire  as  a  going 
concern  the  busine.ss  recently  carried  on 
by  the  Peterborough  Review  Printing  & 
Publi.shing  Company,  Limited  (in  liqui¬ 
dation). 


HERALD  NEWS  (CIrcnIatlon  15,190) _ Joliet 


NEBRASKA 


UEC.ISTER  TRIRUNK  . Des  Moines 

Easentlal  to  covering  Des  Alnines  and  vicinity. 


TRIBUNE  . Hasting. 

Circulation  A.  B.  G.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


.  .snOCBSSFUL  FARMINO  . Des  Moines 

More  than  700  000  elreiilatinn  gnsmnteed  and 
proven  or  no  usy  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


VINDICATOR  . . . Youngstown 


KENTUCKY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville.  Kv 

CSeml-MnnSb'v  .32  to  04  nsges.l  Onarsnteed 
largest  circuintlon  of  anv  Masonic  Duhllcstlon  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90.000  copies  monthly. 


TIMES  . Brie 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES-LEADBR  . Wilkes-Barre 


TIMBS-PICATUNB  . New  Orleans 


TENNESSEE 


Trading  Stamps  Condemned 
Members  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  recent  meeting  In  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  passed  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  use  of  trading  stamps,  and 
endorsed  any  legi.slation  that  might  be 
introduced  in  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
designed  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. 


MICHIGAN 


BANNER  . Nashville 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  T.snel . Jackson 

Tji«>  Onv.  Statement — Dsllv.  11.403:  Sunday. 
12.r.nR.  Member  A.  B  C  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ada.  50  eents  Inch:  yearly 
contracts.  35  cents  Inch ;  position  20%  extra. 


TEXAS 


CHRONIOLB  . FToiinton 

Thp  rhronlH^  runmor^p*  a  circulaf^oo  of 
35.000  daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE.  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  t-ske  CIO 


POST  DISPATCH . 8t.  LonIs  VIRGINIA 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. _ 

la  the  only  newspaper  In  its  territory  with  the  y  NEWS-RRCORn  .*. . .  Rsrrlannh.iry 


iK^niitlfut  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 


In  tlie  famniiP  Valley  of  Va.  only  itaner  in 


The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In  **>e  rieliest  Agrtenltnral  County  In  United  State. 
St.  Tyouls  every  day  In  the  year  than  there  are  - 


hollies  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1016 : 

Sunday  average  . 356.193 

Dally  average  . 204,201 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTBLLIOBNCER  . Seattl. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation 
an.I  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 


NEBRASKA 


FRBIE  "PRESSE  (Clr.  12.3,384) . Lincoln 


ILLINOIS 


NKW  YORK 


SKANDIXAVEN  . Chicago  BOELLETTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 
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FASHIONS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Spring  Fashion  Section,  The 
Xew  York  Times,  Sunday,  March 
18th,  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  will 
present  most  attractive  designs  in 
gowns  and  millinery,  printed  in 
Rotogravure,  bringing  out  minute 
details  in  trimming.  The  fashion 
sections  of  The  Times  are  regarded 
as  offering  the  latest  and  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  apparel. 

Circulation  of  Sunday’s  Times 
exceeds  400,000  copies.  Order  in 
adzance. 


(Elte 


Call 


Every  Morning 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Owned  by  those  who  read  it 

This  means  that  those  who  OWN 
it,  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St,  New  York  City 


From  Press  to  Homa 


Within  the  Hour^* 


It  ■  ezrloaive  carrier  aervice  en- 
ablca  the  Evenlna  and  Snndstr  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
in  Waahlnaton,  D.  C.,  “from  preaa 
to  home  within  the  boar.”  The 
enormona  ezclnaive  city  circniatlon 
of  the  Star  makea  It  the  wonderful 
advertiaiuK  medium  that  it  ta. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolilan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
Joha  GlaM,  Peoples  Cat  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Fareicii  Advertitinfi  Repreaentativet 


I.V  rniLADELI’HIA 

The 

Evening  Telegraph 

t  >r  more  than  a  half  (‘ontiiry  has  bo<‘n 

The  Financial  News 
Authority 

THE  REASO.N: 

rnh  KVKNISO  TKLEr.RAPIl  is  rend,  daily, 
hy  rrarlirally  every  bank  o/fieer,  merchant, 
mann/arturer  and  man  of  affairs,  as  yell  as 
by  tins  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  dis- 
rriminating,  prosperous  men  and  uomrn  in 
all  other  walks  of  life,  in  Philadelphia — 
the  most  American  city  in  America. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE.  LOSENZEN  k  WOODMAN. 
Spacial  Rapreaantativaa 
Naw  York,  Dotroit,  Eaoeae  City,  rklaego 


FROM  NEWSBOY  TO  PUBLISHER 


Remarkable  Rise  of  George  E.  Hale 
Through  Ten  Years’  Work. 

(Jewge  E.  Hale,  proprietor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  hast  been 
enjoying  a  brief  rest  in  I.,os  Angeles. 
He  revi.sited  that  city  after  ten  years 
of  strenuous  work,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  risen  from  a  newsboy,  sell¬ 
ing  the  I.os  Angeles  Times,  to  be  own¬ 
er  of  a  daily  newspaper  for  which  he 
has  been  offered  $250,000.  He  recall¬ 
ed  that  he  was  once  a  bell  boy  in  the 
Van  Nuys  Hotel.  Hale  is  now  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  he  has 
already  made  his  mark  in  the  news¬ 
paper  game. 

From  Ij0.s  Angeles,  he  went  to  Spo¬ 
kane,  where  he  became  a  newspaper 
sub.scription  canvasser.  Then  he  went 
to  Salt  I.rfike.  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
within  a  year  was  madj  bu.siness  man¬ 
ager  of  the  daily  newspaper  for  which 
he  had  l>een  soliciting.  At  that  time 
the  Tribune  and  the  Telegram  in  Salt 
Hake  were  both  owned  by  Kearns  & 
Keith,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  the  first  to 
di.siTiver  that  the  owners  would  be  glad 
to  sei;  the  afternoon  new.^paper.  He 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  con.stant  schem¬ 
ing  and  p'anning  before  he  could  rai.se 
the  capi’al.  Many  times  his  plans  wen. 
ridiculed,  hut  he  kept  at  it  do.ggedly, 
and  finally  won.  W'ithin  .six  months 
of  the  time  he  bought  the  paper,  he 
was  offered  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
his  bargain,  but  he  refused  it. 

"Most  ‘success’  reciiies  are  mere 
bromides,”  .said  Mr.  Hale  when  asked 
for  his,  “but  I  Vieiieve  one  of  the  sur- 
jirising  things  a  man  learns  is  that  it 
is  often  ca.sier  to  get  big  things  than 
small  ones.” 


RAILROADS  AS  NEWSDEALERS 


New  Jersey  Daily  Protests  Against 
Present  Monopolistic  Practices. 

The  Burlington  (N.  J.)  Enterprise 
discussed  editorially  in  a  recent  i.ssuc 
a  que.stion  of  much  interest  to  many 
new.spaper  circulators.  Under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Why  is  it  Allow’ed?”  the  Enter¬ 
prise  said: 

"A  question  which  troubles  .some  of 
the  little  newsboys  is  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  right  to  sell  papers  on  the 
platform  of  the  pa.ssenger  station,  a 
privilege  which  is  denied  them  by  the 
railroad  otticial.s  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  right  of  selling  publications  there¬ 
on  has  been  leased  to  the  Union  News 
Co.  The  position  taken  by  the  rail¬ 
road  company  is  probably  one  that 
could  not  be  sustained  in  any  court,  for 
the  privilege  of  placing  a  building  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  city’s  princi¬ 
pal  streets  was  granted  .solely  for  rail¬ 
road  purposes. 

“The  railroad  company  would  have 
ju.st  as  much  right  to  conduct  a  grocery 
store  in  the  other  end  of  the  pa.ssenger 
depot  as  it  has  to  conduct  a  news-stand 
or  to  allow  one  to  locate  therein.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  disposing  of  publications, 
cigars,  candy,  etc.,  is  outside  of  the 
running  of  a  railroad,  although  .said 
railroad  may  derive  a  profit  therefrom. 

“Perhaps  some  day  an  indignant  citi¬ 
zen  will  be  prompted  to  air  the  matter 
in  court  and  if  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  believe  the  proceeding  will 
Ije  declared  illegal.  It  may  perhaps  be 
urged  by  the  railroad  company  that  the 
newsstand  is  a  great  accommodation 
to  the  travelling  public,  but  even  if  this 
is  admitted  it  does  not  legalize  the  prac¬ 
tice.’’ 


Something  for  nothing  is  too  easily 
gained.  Man  appreciates  only  that  for 
which  he  works. 


NOVEL  PROMOTION  STUNT 

Louisville  Evening  Post  Opens  Contest 

to  Discover  Best  Voices  in  Kentucky. 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  stunt  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  l.,oui.sville  (Ky.)  Evening  Post, 
which  paper  has  started  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  amateur  male  and  female 
voices  in  Kentucky.  The  contest  start¬ 
ed  with  nominations  of  entrants  from 
all  over  the  State.  The  contestants  are 
to  be  heard  at  different  points  by  a 
group  of  three  judges  who  will  mark 
them  hy  a  standardization  test  on  three 
qualities,  voice  production,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  diction.  They  will  sing  two 
songs  each,  one  of  their  own  selection 
and  one  from  a  list  of  twelve  furnished 
hy  the  newspaper  and  published  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
conte.st.  The  judges  will  be  screened 
from  the  singers,  so  that  neither  will 
see  the  other.  From  the  first  round, 
selections  will  be  made  for  the  semi¬ 
final  round,  when  they  will  be  all 
hiought  together  and  will  be  heard  by 
the  entire  group  of  judges.  From  these 
markings  six  men  and  six  women  will 
Ik'  .selected  for  the  finals,  to  be  heard 
April  11  by  an  entirely  new  group  of 
judge.s.  Then  the  champions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  male  and  female,  will  be  select¬ 
ed.  The  paper  will  .send  the  lucky  two 
to  the  .studios  of  the  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Company  in  New  York,  where  a 
double-disk  record  of  the  voices  will  be 
made.  These  records  will  then  be  placed 
on  sole  in  Kentucky,  and  the  profits 
from  that  sale  will  be  devoted  to  a 
•si'holarship  fund  for  the  further  mu.si- 
cal  education  of  the  fortunate  two. 


Newsies  Going  to  Washington 
The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
has  put  on  what  is  called  a  free  trip 
to  Washington.  This  is  a  subscription 
stunt,  and  is  open  to  white  boys  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  20.  A  certain  amount  of 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  boys 
to  entitle  them  to  a  free  trip 
to  Washington  during  President  Wil¬ 
son's  inauguration.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  conte.st,  as  it  is  open  to  all,  and  a 
hoy  doe.sn’t  have  to  lieat  the  other  fel¬ 
low  to  win.  The  propo.sition  is  handled  hy 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Ad- 
verti.ser,  of  which  J.  U.  Boeshans  is 
circulation  manager. 


V.  C.  Hero  Now  Sells  Papers 

.\  London  dispatch  says  that  from 
hero  to  newsboy  is  the  tragic  slump 
in  the  fortunes  of  Private  George  Wil¬ 
son,  of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry. 
Wil.son  was  given  the  Victoria  Cros.s, 
the  highest  British  military  medal,  for 
bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1914.  As  the  result  of  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  a  gas  attack  at  Loos, 
Wilson  was  invalided  out  of  the  ariiiy. 
His  health  was  so  bad  he  could  not 
work,  so  he  has  begun  to  sell  papers  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  He  wears 
his  medal  pinned  on  his  coat. 


London  Mail  Doubles  Price 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  owned  by 
Lord  Northeiiffe,  annO'Unces  that  it  will 
increase  its  price  from  1  cents  to  2  cents 
a  copy  on  Monday,  March  5.  The  Daily 
Mail  will  continue  an  eight-page  paper, 
its  usual  size  at  present,  and  will  pre¬ 
serve  all  its  usual  features,  including  its 
iUu.strated  la.st  page.  The  Tiine.s,  also 
owned  hy  Lord  Northeiiffe,  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  price.  The  Observer  next 
Sunday  will  sell  for  4  cents.  Its  price 
has  been  2  cents. 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


FAMILY  OF  ITS 
OWN 

The  Northwestern 

at  Oshkosh 

Has  a  Little  Family 

of  50,000  People,  Which 

It  Visits  Every  Day 

G.  I-OG.AN  PAYNE  CO. 
Representatives 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

RepresentatlTe* 

LOUIS  OILMAN 

World  Dulldlng.  NEW  YORK 

C.  QEOROE  KROQNES, 

Marquette  Building,  OHIOAOO 


The  Acid  Test  of  Efficiency — 

of  any  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
Is  Its  ability  to  SELL  GOODS — not  to  sim¬ 
ply  ’’carry  ao  many  lines.'*  Put  the  Free 
Press  to  the  test  on  your  next  campaign. 
Advertisers  know  why. 

®fie  IBetroit  fvtt 

"Michigan’s  Oreatest  Nmespaper." 

VERREE  &  )  Fsrsign  I  "chiJu? 

CONKLIN  (  EtprsMsUtiTst  (  Detroit 

Largest  txoo-cent  mcming  circulation  in 
America. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

"The  only  Buffalo  aewapaper  ikal  cm- 
iort  its  advertising  columns.  Manr  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  ezclusivo- 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  'vhy.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Per  sign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Today^s  Housewife 

newspapers  over  52,000  towns 
where  only  18%  of  the  dailies 
circulate. 

More  Than  a  Million 
Net  Paid 
Guaranteed 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 
General  Manager 
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IS  PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
COMMODITY  OR  LABOR 

Judge  Mulqueen  Must  Decide  Problem 
Before  Considering  Dismissal  of  In¬ 
dictments  Against  Photo-Engravers’ 
.Board  of  Trade  of  New  York — Ques¬ 
tions  to  Be  Decided. 

Is  photo-engraving  a  commodity  Of 
common  use  or  is  it  just  labor?  That  is 
the  question  that  Judge  Mulqueen  of 
New  York  City  will  have  to  decide  flr.st 
before  he  takes  up  the  question  of  dis¬ 
missing  the  indictments  against  the 
members  of  the  Photo-Engravers'  Board 
of  Trade  of  New  York.  In  order 
that  he  may  see  for  himself,  the  Judge 
will  visit  at  least  one  of  the  larger 
photo-engraving  plants  in  New  York 
and  see  the  process  from  start  to  finish. 
He  may  then  visit  one  or  more  of  the 
establishments  where  it  is  used. 

The  question  arose  during  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  motion  made  by  attorneys 
for  the  indicted  men,  to  dismiss  the  in¬ 
dictments.  In  April,  1916,  the  Photo- 
Engravers’  Board  of  Trade,  a  body  com¬ 
prising  virtually  all  the  employers  of 
photo-engravers  in  New  York,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union  No.  1.  The  agreement, 
known  as  the  “Chicago  idea,’’  was  one 
wherein  the  employers  agreed  to  em¬ 
ploy  none  but  members  of  Union  No.  1, 
and  the  men  of  Union  No.  1  agreed  to 
w'ork  for  no  one  except  members  of  the 
Photo-Engravers’  Board  of  Trade. 

According  to  William  Harman  Black, 
Assistant  District  Attorney,  magazine 
cuts  immediately  began  to  soar  in 
price.  The  increases  ranged  from  20 
to  200  per  cent.,  Mr.  Black  declared. 

EIGHT  OFFICIALS  INDICTED. 

Subsequently,  on  complaint  of  the 
New  York  Trade  Press  Association, 
indictments  charging  violations  of  the 
New  York  State  Anti-Trust .  act  were 
found  against  the  following  eight  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Photo-Engravers’  Board  of 
Trade:  Edward  Epstean,  Harry  L. 
Walker,  M.  Jay  Colgan,  Adolph  Scheutz, 
George  M.  Gill,  A.  W.  Morley,  jr., 
Charles  E.  Sherman,  and  Theodore 
Steudel,  ^  After  many  days  Max  D. 
Steuer,  Maurice  Deiches  and  Jerry 
Mahoney,  legal  representatives  of  the 
Photo-Engravers’  Board  of  Trade  and 
of  the  union,  appeared  before  Judge 
Mulqueen  last  week  and  asked  that  the 
Indictments  be  dismissed. 

Robert  Morris,  attorney  for  the  New 
York  Trade  Press  Association,  and  Mr. 
Black  argued  against  dismissal.  They 
contended  the  “Chicago  Idea’’  was  not 
only  a  device  that  throttled  competition 
but  which  regulated  prices.  They  de¬ 
clared  no  person  outside  the  parties  to 
the  contract  had  a  chance  to  participate 
in  the  photo-engraving  industry  and 
that,  therefore,  the  combination  was  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  Steuer  claimed  that  the  State 
Anti-Trust  Law  dealt  only  with  per¬ 
sons  and  corporations  dealing  in  com¬ 
modities  and  that  photo-engraving  was 
not  a  commodity,  but  came  under  the 
legally  exempt  category  of  “work,  labor, 
and  services." 

TWO  CLEAR  PROPOSITIONS. 

Mr.  Black  conceded  that  the  union 
officials  were  not  liable  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  compact  inasmuch  as 
labor  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  things 
that  may  not  be  combined  to  restrain 
competition.  But  he  claimed  that  the 
actual  product  of  the  photo-engraver 
was  a  commodity  and  that  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  was  violated. 

Judge  Mulqueen  declared  there  were 
two  propositions  to  be  decided.  He 
said: 


“First,  we  must  know  whether  there 
was  a  monopoly  or  an  effort  to  create  a 
monopoly,  or  a  danger  of  a  monopoly, 
resulting  from  this  combination. 

“Second,  we  must  learn  whether 
photo-engraving  is  a  commodity  of 
common  use.” 

Judge  Mulqueen  then  decided  he 
would  have  to  see  photo-engravers 
work  before  rendering  a  decision. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Stephen  W.  Johnson,  former  editor  of 
the  Altus  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  and 
later  private  secretary  to  Congressman 
James  McClintic,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Miss  Eva  Howse  were  married  at  Altus, 
Okla.,  on  February  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  after  a  honeymoon  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  will  make  their  home  in 
Altus. 

Franklin  T.  McCracken,  of  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Weston 
Humes,  of  Philadelphia,  last  week.  She 
is  the  third  in  her  family  to  marry  a 
sporting  writer,  one  sister  being  the 
wife  of  James  C.  I.saminger,  of  the 
North  American,  and  the  other  the  wife 
of  George  E.  McLinn,  of  Baltimore. 


German  Ad  Invalidates  Levy 

The  entire  tax  levy  for  Cook  County, 
Ill.,  which  is  mostly  Chicago,  was  in¬ 
validated  recently  by  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court  because  the  authorities 
published  the  tax  notice  in  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  German  language,  the  Il¬ 
linois  Staat.s-Zeitung.  The  court  held 
that  the  notices  must  under  the  statute 
be  jmblished  in  a  newspaper  printed  in 
English. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertigements  under  this  classifleation,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


STKN(K1I!.VI*HKK  SKCltirrARY  to  executive 
In .  newspniH'r  olflee.  (Jive  exi)erleiice  in  detail 
and  saliiry  exiiectisl.  .Address  1'.  ;t234,  care 
Editor  and  l“iil)lislier. 


CIRI'riATOR  WA.NTKI)  —  Leading  weekl.v 
newspai)er  in  [irosperous  district  in  Washington 
wants  reliatde  live-wire  circulation  man,  on 
straight  leasc-of -circulation  plan.  Liberal  terms. 
Opiwrtunlty  for  right  man  to  double  present  list, 
and  build  up  lucrative  liusiness  with  eventual 
interest  In  small  daily,  if  desired.  Address  I’. 
;!231,  care  Fslltor  and  rubllsher. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


LIXOTYPI5— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10100, 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010, 
ami  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  SOU,  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680, 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebands,  liners,  and 
l>lades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N,  C. 


LINOTYPE — Three  Model  I  machines  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices,  New  Haven  Union  Co,,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COMPI-ETE  newspaper.  Job  printing  an.1  elec¬ 
trotype  plant.  Newspaper  press,  32  page,  Ooss 
Straightline,  practically  new.  Seven  linotypes, 
cylinder  and  Job  presses,  type,  and  complete 
equipment.  Will  be  sold  as  a  whole,  or  separ¬ 
ately,  Address  The  Star  Independent,  Harris- 
liurg.  Pa, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


El)lT(^!tIAL  WRITER— Widely  quoted  para- 
giaplier  and  editorial  writer  is  in  a  receptive 
mooil.  Young,  ambitions,  well  informed,  and 
ill  the  lialilt  of  making  good.  Could  is'  induced 
to  go  anywhere  in  .America.  Address  P.  3224, 
can*  Kdl  or  and  Publisher. 


ADVKIITISING  SOLICITOR,  23  years  of  age. 
competent,  energetic,  and  reeoureetnl,  desires 
connection  in  advertising  department  of  paper 
in  Soutliern  or  Western  city  of  50,1)00  or  Ices. 
Now  employed  on  leading  dally  in  .Middle  West 
ci  y  of  5'). 000.  Address  P.  3223,  care  Etlitor 
and  Ptibll-lier, 


EDITOICS  ASSISTANT— Well-educaU'd  young 
man  (32 1  with  energy  and  originality  wishes 
(smnectlon  with  New  York  trade  paper  or  maga- 
zim*.  Over  three  years’  experience  on  technical 
monthly,  and  lias  eilited  email  magazine  two 
.vears.  Has  art  training  and  can  write  copy. 
Il^cent  y  r'tnrne<l  from  yiwr’s  work  in  France, 
and  reads  and  translates  F'rench.  Employed  at 
present,  but  wants  bigger  opportunity.  -Address 
I’  3221.  care  Eilltor  and  Publisher. 

.ADVERTISING  MAN— Young  man,  21  years 
of  age,  having  5  yearn’  experience  in  all  forms 
of  advertising,  wishes  position.  Connection  with 
a  larger  -Agency  or  any  company  doing  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  preferred.  Is  well  rec- 
onimendisl.  .Address  Henry  Schmid,  453  Seneca 
-Ave.,  r-rooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CL.A.SSIFIE,D -AD,  -MANAGER  who  has  a  good, 
clean  record  wants  to  make  a  cluinge  in  loca- 
t.on:  have  good  reasons;  married;  good  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character  and  ability.  Now  em- 
ployisl.  -Adilress  P.  3220,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTB.NiDBNT  wants 
position  In  newspaper  plant  as  superintendent 
of  press-room  and  stereotyping  departments. 
Have  17  years’  experience  in  tlie  press-room — 
Job  and  newspaper.  Capable  of  handling  men 
and  looking  after  little  details  that  arc  often 
overlooked  but  run  into  money  If  neglected. 
Good  pressman,  stereotyper,  and  mechanic.  Not 
out  of  a  position,  but  want  to  get  into  larger 
field.  Very  best  of  references.  Address  P,  3226, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


F'OREMAN — Rxp<>rienced  all  around  newspnlier 
man  seeks  iwsition  on  daily  or  evening  paper; 
inetroiHiiitan  exiK*rience.  practical  iimierstand 
Ing  of  working  conditions;  exer-utlve  nliility.  .’to 
years  in  business;  references  us  to  cliuracter  and 
iilrllity.  -Address  P  3232,  care  Fhlltor  and  Puli- 
Usher. 


REPOUTFIR — A'erHutlle  .voiing  news|)n|M’r  miin. 
five  years’  experience  as  general  reporter,  feature 
and  sjiecial  assigninent  man,  telegraidi  editor, 
camera  man  and  corresimndent,  seeks  sltiiatl  n 
on  lively  paper,  preferatdy  as  regular  re|iorter 
or  s|iecial  assignment  man.  lliiman  interest 
stories  his  sp<*cialty.  Has  made  g<Kid  everywhere 
lie  has  been.  Will  go  anywhere.  Has  Joli  at 
(iresent  time,  but  wants  to  lof’ate  In  city  where 
Ills  services  will  be  appreciated  and  where  lie  can 
settle  <lown.  Address  P.  3227,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


.rOURNALI.STIC  WORK,  refiorting  preferred. 
Itorn  II.  S.  Citizen,  age  23  years,  educated  and 
learned  newspaiier  work  in  Ixmdon,  (England), 
Just  returned,  seeks  ixisition.  big  city  daily.  F'onr 
years’  Tsimlon  experience.  Two  years  with  Ameri- 
<*an  s.vn-lii^te  writing  siH*(‘ial  Snndti.v  stories; 
two  .years  general  reporting  in  Metropolitan  dall¬ 
ies.  Has  special  knowledge  of  Fhiroiman  sltiia- 
tlon  which  sliould  be  valnable.  Aildress  1*.  322.‘<, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  (DOPYREADER,  twenty-five 
years’  experience  in  New  York  Citv,  but  anxious 
to  go  to  small  city.  Am  full  of  ambition,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas.  Nominal  salary  if  grablied 
(pilck.  Personally  acquainted  with  all  well-known 
imllticians  and  publicists.  References  from  well- 
known  New  Y'ork  editors.  .Am  a  paragrapher, 
and  write  heads  with  a  pnncli.  Address  P.  3229, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  MAN — Will  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  exiieriencc  backed  by  art  training, 
travel  and  ability  to  write  giod  forcible  Flnglish 
lie  of  use  in  your  magazine,  trade  paper  or  book 
liublishlng  ofllce?  I  am  33,  now  employed,  but 
desirous  of  greater  opportunity.  Moiierate  sal¬ 
ary.  Athlress  P.  3233,  care  of  Flditor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  position 
with  a  live  up-to-the-minute  dally.  Have  had  10 
years’  active  newsiiaper  experience  and  record 
shows  that  results  were  attained  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Am  28  years  of  age  and  a  member  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  Ass’n.  Can 
furnish  all  references  from  former  employers  as 
to  character,  results  and  ability.  If  you  nee<l 
a  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and  who 
will  put  his  whole  energy  to  the  task  of  build¬ 
ing  up  your  circulation  department,  get  in  touch 
with  me.  Can  Increase  your  carrier  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  eIBclency  of  your  carriers  by  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  For  references  address  P. 
3214,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


$50,000  ca.sh  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  actually  worth  $150,000  or 
mere.  Buyer  wishes  to  cease 
occupying  high  salaried  positions 
and  become  an  owner.  Propo¬ 
sition  O.  T. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

The  City  Grind 

This  firm  ha«  been  responsible  for  many 
(*han>stv  from  tl»e  “city  jerind’*  to  «ucco«8- 
fnl  ownership  by  capable  newspai»er  men. 
Our  country  offers  untold  opportunities  for 
applying  nuKlcrn  pubUsbln}^  methods  in  the 
smaller  fields. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  the  prlnt-pap^r 
situation  is  about  to  clear,  and  that  tlie 
newspaiJers  of  the  U.  S.  are  enterinj?  upon 
the  Kteatee<t  era  of  prosperity  in  their  his¬ 
tory. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Tines  Building,  New  York 


Manager  Wants  An  Interest 

Kii  iws  the  neW8paiH*r  business  thorouKhly,  In¬ 
cluding  (Mlitorial.  iiiechaiileal  and  inisiiiess 
departii  ents.  Three  years  in  eliar^e  of  well 
known  dally;  cut  oiH'ratlnK  exiMuises  ^rkS.Otm; 
iiiereaseAl  morninK  circulation  3O.R0U,  evening; 
.VJ.OOO.  Suiuluy  with  corresimiuJin;5 

increases  in  advertislnit.  Kesiguel  to  take 
a  business  opijortuiiity.  ‘‘lias  i  ^Icun,  fine 
record,  and  is  I’onsldereil  a  very  hi^u  tfrade 
iiewspaiHT  executive.*’  Not  lnterest«Ml  in 
|N>sitiOins  offerinK  salary  only,  l>ut  wants  a 
chance  to  earn  $r»,0U0  a  Vc'ar  one  Iinlf  to  ia* 
iiald  in  stock  of  the  comp.in.c.  Prosiiect  of 
IH^rm.'tnency  essential.  No. 

it  foi  all  positions  >1)  f>io  I  til  iisliini*  ad 
vertisini;  and  printiiiK  nuslnet-s  cun  Ih*  s*- 
c.ucu  tt:roUKh 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  FIditor  and  Piiblinher  maiutalns 
an  efficient  corps  of  paid  oorrcsiiondcnta  at  the 
following  important  trade  centres ;  Roston,  Phlla- 
delpliia,  Detroit,  Cleveland.  I’lttslinrgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianaiiolls,  Wssbington,  Raltl- 
more.  and  San  F’ranclsco.  Other  lorrespoiidenta 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  A'lvertia<*rs 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  lieats. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office.  1117  AVorld 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  .San  F’ranclsev,  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  'phone  Kearney  2121. 

Tho  Hdlfor  and  Pnbllohrr  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  Bne,  glOO 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  apace  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small .  advertisements  under  proper  classifici- 
flon  will  be  charged  as  follows:  F'or  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line ;  Business  Op 
portunity  and  Mlacellaneons,  fifteen  cents  a 
line,  and  Situation  AVnnted,  ten  cents  a  Iii.e. 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  flft.v-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Rditor  and  Pabliaher  sells  regularly 

at  11)c.  a  copy.  $3.00  per  year  in  the  I'nlted 
.States  and  Otbinlal  Posseaslons.  $3.50  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands ; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  .33  Park 
Row;  The  Woolworth  Building.  Times  Rutldlng, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brenfano’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Pblladeipbia — L.  O.  Ran,  7tb  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Treuls,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  Newt  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’i  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  Poat  Ofllee  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Cbas.  Levy  Ctre.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cnevelind — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  oppesite  Poet  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  Newa  Co.,  69  I^rned  St.,  W. 
San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bldwell  Oo.,  742  Market. 


FOUR  HOE  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINES 

Equipped  for  motor  drive  and  in  good  condition 
For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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DEATH  OF  ROBERT  P.  PORTER 


Former  American  Journalist,  Later  With 
London  Times,  Passes  On. 

A  cable  dispatch  received  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Thursday  announced  the  sud¬ 
den  death  in  England  of  Robert  P. 
Porter.  Xo  details  were  given  beyond 
the  fact  that  death  was  caused  by  a 
motor  accident.  Mr.  Porter  for  many 
years  was  prominent  in  public  life  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  eighties  he 
was  as.sociated  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  In  1888  he  founded  the  New 
York  Press.  He  was  superintendent  of 
the  eleventh  United  States  census  and 
later  was  President  McKinley’s  envoy 
to  General  Garcia  In  Cuba,  after  the 
war  with  Spain. 

Afterward  he  went  to  England  and 
l»ecame  connected  with  the  London 
Times,  of  which  newspaper  he  was 
commercial  editor  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Porter  made  many  trips  around 
the  world,  and  spent  much  time  in  Ja¬ 
pan  and  South  America.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Bread  Winners  Abroad,” 
“The  Full  Recognition  of  Japan,”  "The 
West  in  1880,”  “The  Ten  Republics,” 
and  other  books.  A  son  and  daughter 
were  with  Mr.  Porter  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  his  country 
e.state  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  his 
birth.  Two  other  sons  are  now  in  this 
country. 


”(;RAYBEARD’’  GRAFF  GONE 


Veteran  Philadelphia  Editor  Succumbs 
to  Infirmities  of  Age. 

.lohn  Franklin  Graff,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
and  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Dickens 
and  other  famous  personages  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  died  a  few  nights  ago  at  his 
home,  3928  Spruce  Street,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  of  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age. 
Mr.  Graff  was  eighty-nine  years-  old. 

Shortly  before  the  Civil  War  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Horace  Greeley  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  leading  Mr.  Graff  to 
journalism.  He  heard  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Greeley  of  which  he  wrote  a  full  report 
without  notes  and  sent  it  to  the  lec- 
tvirer.  The  result  was  a  tender  of  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Tribune.  This,  however 
w.as  not  accepted  as  about  this  time  the 
Philadelphia  Press  was,  founded  by  Col. 
John  W.  Forney,  and  Mr.  Graff  was 
invited  by  Col.  Forney  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  paper,  which  he  did  before  the 
first  number  was  issued  on  August  1, 
1857. 

As  Mr.  Graff’s  initial  work  was  to  be 
correspondence.  Col.  Forney  recom- 
mendf'd  the  adoption  of  a  nom  de  plume, 
and  from  that  time  for  more  than  fifty 
years  the  signature  of  "Graybeard”  was 
a  familiar  one  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press.  \V”hen,  in  his  later  years,  he  was 
asked  why  he  chose  this  grizzly  title,  he 
said  he  “assumed  it  as  a  fiction  and  re- 
UUned  it  as  a  fact.” 

I>uring  the  early  years  of  the  Press 
Mr.  Graff  was  business  manager  of  the 
par>er  while  he  also  contributed  to  its 
columns. 


WILLIAM  A.  LINN  BURIED 


Was  Long  a  Figure  in  New  York  City 
Journalistic  Circles. 

Hackensack.  N.  J.,  showed  marked 
honors  last  Monday,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  funeral,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Alexander  Linn,  long  an  active  resident 
of  that  town,  who  died  suddenly  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  while  he  was  reading  and  en¬ 
joying  a  smoke  after  dinner.  He  was 
seventy-one  years  old. 


Mr.  Linn  was  once  one  of  New  York’s 
best-known  journalists.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  in  1868,  having  served 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “Lit,”  and 
was  poet  of  his  class.  His  first  real 
newspaper  work  was  on  the  New  York 
'I’ribune,  where  he  became  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Horace  Greeley,  John  Russell 
Young,  and  Amos  J.  Cummings.  His 
reportorial  work  was  coupled  with  the 
task  of  indexing,  from  Mr.  Greeley’s 
notes,  “Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life.” 
Mr.  Greeley’s  peculiar  handwriting  made 
the  work  all  the  more  diffloult.  Mr. 
Linn  wrote  the  biography  of  Horace 
Greeley  at  the  suggestion  of  Francis  W. 
Halsey,  when  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review,  which  is  still 
regarded  as  a  splendid  achievement  from 
a  literary  standpoint  and  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  estimate  of  the  life  work  of  the 
great  editor. 

Mr.  Linh  remained  with  the  Tribune 
for  four  years,  holding  the  position  of 
night  city  editor,  in  1872  he  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Evening  Post,  going  later 
that  same  year  to  Troy  to  edit  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Whig,  a  Grant  paper,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  May,  1873,  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  to  resume  work 
on  the  Evening  Post,  remaining  with 
that  journal  as  city  editor,  news  editor, 
and  maaging  editor  for  many  years. 

After  leaving  newspaper  work  he  went 
to  Utah  in- 1897  and  gathered  enough 
data  concerning  Mormon  life  to  write  a 
book  on  the  Mormons  that  is  regarded  as 
a  national  authority. 


W.  B.  Howland  Dead 
William  Bailey  Howland,  aged  sixty- 
seven,  president  of  the  Independent 
Corporation,  died  suddenly  on  February 
27  in  his  office  in  New  York  city,  of 
angina  pectoris.  His  sons,  Karl  V.  How¬ 
land,  publisher  of  the  Independent,  and 
Harold  J.  Howland,  assistant  editor, 
hastened  to  his  side,  but  he  was  dead 
before  a  physician  could  reach  him.  Mr. 
Howland  founded  the  Outing  magazine 
in  1882  and  was  its  publisher  until  1885. 
In  1890  he  became  publisher  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Outlook,  which  he  conduct¬ 
ed  for  twenty-three  years.  It  was  un¬ 
der  his  management  that  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  became  contributing  editor.  In 
1913  Mr.  Howland  and  his  sons  left  the 
Outlook,  he  becoming  president  of  the 
Independent  Corporation,  which  now 
publishes  the  Independent,  Harper’s 
Weekly,  and  the  Countryside  Magazine. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Dr.  Henry  Hough,  who  died  in  To¬ 
ronto  on  February  25,  aged  seventy- 
nine,  was  founder  of  the  Coburg  (Ont.) 
World,  which  he  conducted  for  twenty- 

You  IfUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

U  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

2owfTiSjlr‘““..  150,000 

!PtttBburg  HtBjtatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own. 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Cbicage 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


one  years.  Later  he  engaged  in  the 
lithographing  business  in  Toronto.  He 
was  active  in  the  Canadian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  for  several  years  was  an 
honorary  member  of  that  organization. 

Hon.  George  J.  Clarke,  proprietor  of 
the  St.  Stephen  (N.  B.)  Courier,  who  re¬ 
signed  the  Premiership  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  on  account  of  failing  health  a 
month  ago,  died  in  St.  Stephen  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  N.  B.,  and  in  addition  to  his 
newspaper  activities,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

John  Lloyd  Parker,  aged  seventy- 
nine,  editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  from  1880  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  two  weeks  ago,  died  on  February 
27,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  since  he 
entered  a  printing  office  at  Woburn  at 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

Stanley  H.  Watson,  well-known 
Texas  newspaper  man,  formerly  of 
Temple,  and  at  one  time  employed  on 
the  Ballinger  (Tex.)  Daily  Ledger,  died 
recently  in  Oklahoma  (?ity,  where  he 
had  gone  for  his  health.  The  body  was 
shipped  to  Brenham,  Tex.,  Mr.  Watson’s 
early  home,  for  burial. 

William  A.  Pidgin,  aged  eighty- 
three,  Maine’s  oldest  newspaper  man, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lewiston  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  after  an  illness  of  two  years, 
of  apoplexy.  He  began  work  as  a 
printer  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  started  on  the  Portland  Advocate  as 
devil  and  delivery  boy,  there  learning 
to  set  type.  He  was  at  work  there  when 
the  first  job  press  ever  brought  into 
Maine  was  delivered.  After  a  varied 
experience  covering  twenty  years,  he 
came  to  Lewiston,  Me.,  fifty  years  ago 
and  remained  there  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

F.  W.  White,  aged  sixty-seven,  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Denver  Post,  is  dead  at  Denver,  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Union,  be¬ 
coming  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago. 
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J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  ba.sed  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

hy  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Ltt  <w  ttnd  yeu  gampUt  tf  our  etl- 
ortd  conUct,  daily  and  Sunday 
paggg  in  black  and  calors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

It.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
87  WKST  88TH  ST..  NEW  TORE 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

GaMral  OSeaa,  WarM  Bldg..  N«w  York 


Frank  Costello,  editor  of  the  Hobart 
(Okla.)  Chlet  died  at  Hobart  February 
15,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Menin¬ 
gitis  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Edward  Duffy,  sixty-three,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  for  thirty  years  a  United  States 
custom  officer,  and  formerly  an  editor 
of  the  Albany  Argus,  died  February  23 
from  a  complication  of  diseases,  after  a 
year’s  Illness.  Mr.  Duffy  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  and  lived  for  many 
years  at  Albany  and  at  Utica.  N.  Y.  He 
was  widely  known  as  a  newspaper 
writer  at  the  State  capital  for  years, 
and  was  the  private  secretary  to  Gov. 
Seymour.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Albany  Press  Club. 

W.  C.  Cutter,  publisher  of  the  Thief 
River  Falls  (Minn.)  News  Press, 'was 
found  dead  in  his  room  in  Hotel  La 
Sall^  Chicago,  on  February  19.  Physi¬ 
cians  said  death  was  due  to  heart  dis¬ 
ease. 

Thomas  McPherson,  a  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Seattle,  died  recently  at 
the  Odd  Fellows’  home  in  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  where  he  had  lived  for  five 
years. 


The  city  editor  of  to-day,  who  con¬ 
fines  the  local  columns  to  nothing  but 
news.  Is  the  editor-in-chief  of  to-mor¬ 
row. 


The  circulation  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sunday  Star  in 
Indiana  cities  and  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertisers.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

ot  coTerlng  the  Canadian 
Field  la  answered  by  obtaining  the  aervlce 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  alves  the  cllpplnge  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  95  per  cent 
CANADA  ““•*  Publlcatlone  of 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  offlee. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  ratea  and  discounts  to  Trade 
aod  Newspapers. 


OHIO 


Business  is  successful  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  publicity  it  gets. 


“Ohio  First” 
Newspapers  Are  Best 


QHIO  IS  FIRST  among  the  states, 
in  having  contributed  to  the  Na- 
tion  five  Presidents — William  Henry 
Harrison,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James 
Garfield,  William  McKinley  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft. 

In  producing  men  of  mark,  Ohio  is  famed 
the  world  over. 

Ohio’s  people  are  people  of  brains,  affa¬ 
bility,  enterprise  and  wealth.  They  own  real 
estate  valued  at 

$3,383,834,608.00! 

Salesmen  who  sell  advertised  goods  in 
Ohio,  find  it  one  of  the  easiest  states  in  which 
to  make  sales. 

The  intelligence  of  Ohio  merchants,  the 
progressive  manner  in  which  they  conduct 
business  and  their  attractive,  well-kept  stores, 
coupled  with  the  bond  of  friendship  existing 
between  Ohio  buyers  and  Ohio  Newspapers, 
make  selling  a  light  task. 

In  Ohio,  Newspaper  Advertising  is  FIRST 
in  bringing  results,  for  the  reason  that  Ohio 
housewives  turn  first  to  their  own  papers  for 
guidance. 

In  this  one  feature  alone  will  be  found  a 
valuable  asset  for  National  Advertisers  seek¬ 
ing  to  expand  business  and  their  sphere  of 
influence. 


Net  paid  2,500  10,000 


Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

(E) 

26,541 

.035 

.035 

Canton  News  (E  &  S) 

12,316 

.0214 

.0214 

Chillicothe  Scioto 

Gazette 

(E) 

2,436 

.0057 

.0057 

Chillicothe  News 
-Advertiser 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

(E) 

2,451 

.0085 

.0072 

Tribune 

(M) 

*60,723 

.11 

.09 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune 

(S') 

*26,3.^9 

.14 

.12 

Cincinnati  Morning 

Enquirer,  5c.  (M  &  S) 

56,583 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  I.eader 

fS) 

*145,000 

.17 

.15 

Cleveland  News 

(K) 

*125,000^ 

.18 

.16 

Combination  L.  iC  X. 

*270.000  J 

.30 

.26 

Cleveland  Leader 

(M) 

*85.000 

.15 

.13 

Cleveland  News 

(E) 

*125.0(X)j 

.18 

.16 

Combination  I-.  tS:  X*. 

*21 5.000  J 

.27 

.23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(M) 

143,103 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S) 

181,825 

.21 

.19 

Columbus  Dispatch 

(E) 

72,120 

.10 

.09 

Columbus  Dispatch 

(S) 

67,528 

.10 

.09 

Davton  lleraM** 

(K) 

y22,114 

.05 

.035 

Dayton  Journal**  fM  &'  S) 

v22,430 

.05 

.035 

■‘“"Combination  (  .M 

S )  6c. 

l)er  line. 

Dayton  Journal 

(S) 

y22.0(X) 

.07 

.045 

Dayton  News 

(E) 

33,9.58 

.045 

.045 

Dayton  News 

rs) 

20,388 

.03 

.03 

East  Liverpool  Tribune  (M) 

4,.592 

.0115 

.01 

Findlay  Republican 

(M) 

5,950 

.a393 

.0093 

I.ima  News 

(E) 

y9,322 

.02 

.0172 

Mansfield  News 

(E) 

y7,631 

.019 

.019 

Marion  Daily  Star 
Newark  American- 

(E) 

7,467 

.0129 

.0129 

Tribune 

(E) 

5,318 

.0085 

.0085 

Piqua  Daily  Call 

(E) 

4,012 

.0072 

.0072 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times  (E) 

9,075 

.015 

.015 

Sandusky  Register 

(M) 

4,660 

.0093 

.0093 

Springfield  News  (E  &  S) 

12,453 

.02 

.02 

Steubenville  Gazette 

fE) 

3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade 

(E) 

50,508 

.11 

.09 

Youngstown  Telegram 

(E) 

16,199 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

fE) 

18,658 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  A’indicator 

fS) 

16,716 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  Signal 
Zanesville  Tinies- 

(E) 

*10,000 

.02 

.02 

Recorder 

(M)_ 

16,711 

.025 

.025 

Totals, 

1,762,181 

2.9376 

2.5683 

vApril,  1916,  Gov.  statement. 

*  Publishers’  statement. 

Other  ratings  Gov.  statement  ( )ct.  1.  1916. 

National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  de¬ 
tailed  information  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  dis¬ 
tributing  facilities  in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York  City. 


The  New  York  Globe 


New  York’s  Most  Virile  Evening  Newspaper 
Grows  Steadily  and  Consistently 

Circulation 

Now  averaging  over  200,000  a  day.  Is  from  26,000  to  35,000  above 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 

Advertising 

Regardless  of  fair  but  moderate  increases  in  advertising  rates  and  the 
almost  daily  refusal  of  much  business  to  hold  down  the  use  of  print 
paper.  The  Globe  carries  more  business  of  the  desirable  class  than 
any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

Why? 

BECAUSE — The  Globe  is  the  only  New  York  newspaper  made 
to  check  up  to  the  standards  of  such  great  dominant  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

BECAUSE-The  Globe  is  a  newspaper  with  a  purpose  —  the 
faithful  and  reliable  service  to  its  constantly  growing  constitu¬ 
ency.  Any  wide-awake  New  Yorker  can  give  you  several 


reasons. 


BECAUSE — The  Globe  regularly  and  consistently  spends  money 
to  advertise  its  advertising,  and  as  a  definite,  stated  policy  over 
a  period  of  years  has  sought  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
its  readers  in  the  advertising  it  prints. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Preas,  Inc.,  20  Veiiey  St.,  N.  T. 
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